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OP THE 



RIGHT HONOURABLE 



EDMUND BURKE, 



Mr. Burke's Plan of Economical Reform. 

December ij. 1779. 

'T^HIS day Mr. Burke opened the outlines of his celebrated 
P\an of Economical Reform, and gave notice that he 
would bring fomrard the business as soon after the Christmas 
holidays as possible. Upon this occasion, 

Mr. BuBKE, after some observations upon the means 
which he conceived were used to prevent him from eu- 
gaging the attention of the House to this interesting sub- 
ject^ aaid : — A general sense prevails of the profusion with 
wtndk all our affiurs are carried on, and with it a general 
wish for some sort of reformation. That desire for refor* 
nation operates every where, except where it ought to 
operate most strongly — in this House. The proposition 
which has been lately made by a truly noble duke, and .those 
propositions which are this very day making, in the other 
House, by a noble lord of great tal^its, industry, and elo- 
quence are^ in my opinion, a reproach to us. To us, 
who daim the exclusive nianagement of the public purs^ 
all interfisroice of the Lords, in our peculiar province, is 
a reproach. It may be something worse than a reproach ; 
br, if the House of Lords should assumci or^ if you please^ 
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should usurp the performance of a duty of ours which we 
n^lect, they will be supported in a usurpation that is ne- 
cessary to the public. Privileges (even such privileges as 
ours) are lost by neglect, as well as by abuse : and when- 
ever it becomes evident, that they are kept up as gratifica- 
tions of pride and self-importance^ instead of being em- 
ployed as instruments of public good, their stability will be 
only equal to their value. Old parliamentary forms and 
privil^es are no trifles. I freely grant it But the na- 
tion calls for something more substantial than the very best 
of them: and if form and duty are to be separated, they 
will prefer the duty without the form, to the form without 
the duty. If both Lords and Commons should conspire in 
a neglect of duty, other ways, still more irregular than the 
interference of the Lords may now appear, will be resorted 
to : for I conceive the nation will, some way or o^er, have 
its business done, or it is a nation no longer. 

It is not only the sense and feeling of our country that 
calls upon us ; the call of our enemies is still louder. This 
is the second year in which France is wa^ig upon us the 
most dreadful of all wars, a war of economy. M. Neckar 
has opened his second budget. In the edict of November 
last, the King of France declares in the preamble^ that he 
has brought his fixed and certain expences to an equili- 
brium with his receipt* In those fixed expences, heredioiui 
an annual sinking of debt. For the additional services of 
the war, he borrows only two millions. He borrows not 
for perpetuity, but for lives ; and not a single tax is levied 
on the subject to fund this loan. The whole b funded on 
economy, and on improvement of the public revenue. 

Thb fiur appearance^ I allow, may have something at 
bottom, which is to be detracted from it. A large mi* 
funded debt is probably left Be it so. But what is our 
condition in respect of debts both funded and unfunded ? 
What millions shall we not, must we not, borrow this year? 
What taxes are we to lay for fimding these miUkms? 
Which of our taxes already granted, for these three years 
pastf are not deficient? Not one^ in my opinion. We 
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mast tax fer what is to come ; we must tax for what is past ; 
or we shall be at a dead stand in all the operations of the 
war. 

Are we to conceal from ourselves, that the omnipotence 
of economy alone has, from the rubbish and wrecks and 
fragments of the late war, already created a marine for 
France? Are we not informed, that in the disposition and 
array of the resources of that country, there is a reserve 
not yet brought forward, very Uttle short of an annual two 
millions and an hal^ in the war taxes ? Against this masked 
battery, whenever it shall be opened in the conflict of 
finance between the two nations, wc have not a single work 
thrown up to cover us. We have nothing at all of the 
kind to oppose it The keeping this supply in reserve by 
France, is the work of economy, of economy in a court 
formerly the most prodigal, and in an administration of 
finance the most disorderly and corrupt. Absolute mo- 
narchies have been usually the seats of dissipation and pro* 
fiirion; re^^Ucs of order and good management, France 
Bppean to be improved. On our part, indeed, we are not 
— we are not, indeed, what we have been. And, in our 
present states if we will not submit to be taught by an 
enemy, we must submit to be ruined by him. 

On this subject of economy, on the other side of the 
House they have not so much as dropped a single express 
i&Mi ; they have not even thrown an oblique hint which 
glances that way. A very ingenious gentleman of great 
consideration^ connected with ministry (Mr. Eden), has 
jrablished a book, much of which is on the subject of 
finance ; the fruit of the throes and labour-pangs of mi* 
nistry to bring forth taxes, in order to people the waste 
they have made in the public stock. This gentleman has 
ransacked every thing, at home and abroad, ancient and 
modem, to find taxes for that length of war, with the pros- 
pect of which he flatters his readers : but though he looks 
into every corner in the course of his inquisitive and learned 
Ksearch, and descends almost to thnist his nose into the 
urine tubs of Vespasian; yet in all this straining and 
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,\ ^LUTAijKt J^ never has once so much as 

' vi»«.v««^ ft seems to him a thing wholly out 

..v-*.«- j^**igh Ae Dutch practice, and Roman 

^ «d«!C& he looks on other occasions, might have 

}y Kofi ;MK okl and true lesson, Magnum vectigal est 



IV^ ttii^^ ^^^ i^ ^h^ ^^^^ ribbon has been so hard 
Jii\««w that he has had recourse even to the impracticable 
ta wfcM'JQ"' Last year he recommended the scheme of a 
^roithj member of this House, conceived on the most 
laudable motives, though, in my opinion, not well con- 
sidered. The scheme was for raising our supplies within 
the year* The noble lord recommended that scheme, de- 
claring at the same time^ that he did not know how to put 
it in practice — he, the minister of finance I It is however 
singular, that in all his begettings and adoptions, in all 
his schemes, practicable and impracticably be has never 
once dreamt of economy. 

In the House of Lords, the first proposition towards 
economy, by a noble duke, was rejected by ministers ; and 
but for one reason ; and that just the most whimsical In 
the world — that it would lower the spirits of the people. 
Very ingenious, indeed ! that the economical conduct 
of their affairs would lower the spirits of the people. 
Not having any of their lordships' delicate feelings in my 
plebeian constitution, I know not what to make of this sort 
of irritability of their fibres. Such nervous sensations are 
always whimsical and distempered. I know that hypo- 
chondriacal people swoon at perfumes, and are recreated by 
a stench. But I trust there is still enough of health and 
sound stuff in the habits of Englishmen, to relish things 
according to their genuine nature ; that they will not take 
mortal oflcnce at not being taxed to the quick ; and that 
they will rather be animated with fresh spirit under their 
burthens, when they know that not a shilling is laid upon 
them beyond the absolute necessity of the case. 

What the ministers, whose duty it is, and whose place 
furnishes them with the best means of doing that duty^ 
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fiise to do, let ns attempt to do for them* Let us supply 
our defects of power by our fidelity and our diligence. It 
is tnie^ that we shall labour under great difficulties from 
the weight of office ; and it is a weight that we must abso* 
lately- sink under, if we are not supported by the people 
at large. This House has so much sympathy with the 
feelings of its constituents, that any endeavour after refor* 
mation which tends to weakd!! the influence of the court, 
will be coldly received here, if it be not very generally and 
very warmly called for out of doors. But to offer is all that 
those out of power can do. If the people are not true to 
themselves, I am very sure it is not in us to save them. 

I cannot help observing^ that the whole of our grievances 
are owing to the fiital and overgrown influence of the 
crown ; and that influence itself to our enormous prodi- 
gality. They move in a circle ; they become reciprocally 
erase and effect, and the aggregate product of both is 
fwdled to such a degree, that not only our power as a 
^ate, but every vital energy, every active principle of. our 
liberty will be overlaid by it. To this cause I attribute 
that nesWy general indifference to all public interests, which 
for some years has astonished every man of thought and 
reflection. Formerly the operation of the influence of the 
crown only touched the higher orders of the state. It has 
now insinuated itself into* every creek and cranny in the 
kingdom. There is scarce a family so hidden and lost iQ 
the obscurest recesses of th# community, which does not 
fret that it has something to keep or to get, to hope or to 
W, from the &vour or displeasure of the crown. 

The worst of public prodigality is, that what is squan- 
dered is not simply lost : it is the source of much positive 
eviL Those who are negligent stewards of the public 
estate will neglect every thing else. It introduces a similar 
JnaccttTiaqr, a kindred slovenliness, a correspondent want 
of care^ and a want of foresight into all the national ma- 
nagement. What is worst of all, it soon surrounds a su- 
pine and inattentive minister with the .designing, confident^ 
inpariont, and unpiincipled mem of all descriptions. . They 
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are a sort of animals sagacious of their proper prey; and 
they soon drive away from their habitation all contrary 
natures. A prodigal minister is not only not saving, but 
he cannot be either just or liberaL No revenue is large 
enough to provide both for the meritorious and undeserv- 
ing ; to provide for service which is, and for service which 
is not incurred. 

I know that this influence is thought necessary for go* 
vemmenL Possibly, in some degree, it may. But I do* 
dare, it is for the sake of government, for the sake of 
restoring to it that reverence, which is its foundation, that 
I wish to restrain the exorbitance of its influence. Is not 
every one sensible how much that influence is raised ? Is 
not every one sensible how much authority is sunk ? The 
reason is perfectly evident. Government ought to have 
force enough for its functions ; but it ought to have no 
more. It ought not to have force enough to support itself 
in the neglect, or the abuse of them. If it ha>s they must 
be, as they are, abused and neglected. Men will throw 
themselves on their power for a justification of their want 
of order, vigilance, foresight, and all the virtues, and all 
the qualifications of a statesman. The minister may exists 
but the government is gone. 

It is thus that you see the same men, in the same 
power, sitting undisturbed before you, though thirteen 
colonies have been lost. It is thus the marine of France 
and Spain has quietly grown^and prospered imder their 
eye, and been fostered by their n^lect. It is thub that all 
hope of alliance in Europe is abandoned. It is thus that 
three of our West-India islands have been torn from us in 
a summer. It is thus the most important of all, Jamaica* 
has been neglected, and all enquiry into that neglect, in 
this House, stifled. It is thus Ireland has l)ei*n brought 
into such a state of distraction, that no one dares even to 
discuss it ; that the bill relating to it, though making great 
and perplexing changes, is such, that no one knows what 
to say, or what not to say upon it Our parliamentary 
cafMuaty is eauinguished by the difficulty df our sicuatian» 
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Tbe bill has been mumbled over with rapidity; and it 
passes in the silence of death. Had government any de* 
gree of strength, could this possibly have happened? Could 
the most ancient prerogative of the crown, with relation to 
the most essential object, the militia, have been annihilated 
with so much scorn as it has been, even at our doors ? Could 
his majesty have been degraded from the confidence of his 
people of Ireland in a manner so signal and so disgraceful^ 
that ibey who have trusted his predecessors in many par- 
ticulars for ever, and in all, for two years, should have 
contracted their confidence in him to a poor stinted tenure 
of six months? Could the government of this country have 
been thus cast to the ground, and thus dashed to pieces in 
its fall, if the influence of a court was its natural and proper 
poise; if corruption was its soundness; and self-interest 
bad the virtue to keep it erect and firm upon its base ? 

I will not fatigue your patience, I will not oppress your 
humiliation with further instances of the debility and con« 
tempt of your gOTemment. The inference I draw from the 
whole is thifl^ diat the present weakness of government is a 
disease of repletion. The vigour of the limbs is gone, be- 
cause the stomach has been overfed. I have been clear on 
the nature of this disease, and on the specific remedy, for a 
long time. I however kept back my thoughts, partly for 
reasons of personal want of importance, partly from my 
own disporition. I am not naturally an economist. I am, 
besides, cautious <^ experiment, even to timidity, and I have 
been reproached for it. But times alter natures. Besides, 
I never, till lately, saw a temper in the least favourable to 
reformation. There is -now a dawning of hope. I trusted 
that a minbtry might be formed, who would carry some 
such plan into efil^ with all the powers of government ; 
and much is lost in not possessing those powers for this 
purpose. But the present favourable moment is not to be 
neglected ; even under this disadvantage, great as it is, and 
as 1 feel it to be. 

I have a plan that I think will serve for a basis (it is no 
more) for public economy and reduction of influence. I 
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have communicated it to a very few friends, whose appro- 
bation I am strengthened by ; and I will communicate it to 
more, who will make it worthy of being brought into par- 
liament When it is thus matured, I mean to propose it 
to the consideration of the House, as soon after the Christ- 
mas recess as possible. It will not be advisable at this time 
to open all the particulars. Projectors see no difficulties ; 
and critics see nothing else. When any new propositions 
are made^ unattended by their explanations, their qualifica- 
tions, and a full stating of their grounds, they are very 
liable to be decried ; especially where men's interests are 
concerned in decrying them. 3ut I will venture to state 
the end and object I aim it, though not the means; I will 
state, too, the limits I fix to myself in what I shall propose 
to the House. 

I mean a regulation, substantial as &r as it goes. It will 
give to the public service 200,000/. a-year. It will cut off 
a quantity of influence equal to the places of fifty members 
of parliament. I rely more on. a plan ^r removing the 
means of corruption than upon any devices which may be 
used to prevent its (operation, where these means are suA 
fercd to exist. Take away the means of influence^ and you 
Tender disqualifications unnecessary. Leave them, and no 
disqualifications can ever wholly prevent their operation on 
parliament. 

My plan stands in the way of no other relbrmatioD; but 
cm the contrary, it tends exceedingly to forward all xational 
attempts towards that great end. It certainly cannot make 
a careless minister an economist ; but the best minislfT will 
find the use of it; and it will be.no small check on the 
worsU For its main purpose is to correct the present pro- 
digal constitution of the civil executive government of this 
kingdom; and unless this be done, I am satisfied im> mi- 
nisler whatever can posubly introduce the least tcaaomj 
into the administration of it. 

As to my limits : the first is found in the mles of jna- 
tioe^ and therefore I do not propose to touch what any 
privity man holds by a legal tenuie. The aaooad it in tli« 
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rules of equity and mercy. Where offices may be sup-, 
pressed, which form the whole maintenance of innocent 
people, it is hard (and hardship is a kind of injustice) that 
they who were decoyed into particular situations of life, by 
our &ult, should be made the sacrifice of our penitence. 
I do not mean to starve such people, because we have been 
prodigal in our establishments. The removals will fidl 
almost wholly on those who hold offices by a tenure, in 
which they are liable to be, and frequently are, removed 
for accommodating the arrangements of administration; 
and surdy the accommodation- of the public, in a great 
case like this, i» full as material a cause for their removal, 
as the convenience of any administration, or the displeasure 
of any minister. The third sort of limits are to be found in 
the service of the state. No one employment really and 
substantially useful to the public, and which may not very 
well be otherwise supplied, is to be retrenched'; or to be 
diminished in its lawful and accustoined emoluments. To 
cut off such service, or such reward, is what, I conceive, 
ndther pcAitic, nor rational in any sense. The fourth of 
my limAs is, that the fund for the reward of service^ or 
merits is to , be lefl of sufficient solidity for its probable pur* 
poses. The fifth, that the crown shall be left an ample and 
liberal provision for personal satis&ction ; and for as much 
of magnificence, as is suitable with the burthened state of thii 
country : perhaps, some may think what I shall pn^Kwe to 
leave to be more than is decent. 

I propose the idea with the properties and with the qua* 
lifications I have now expressed. However presumptuous 
my attempt may appear, it is made with an humble and 
honest intention, and I will spare no pains to digest and 
ripen it. I tnist it will give confidence to the people^ and 
strength to government ; that it will make our state of war 
vigorous, and our state of peace and repose really refresh* 
log and recruiting. 

Mr. Fox, Lord John Cavendish, Mr. Dempster, Mr. Gilbert, 
^nd Colonel Ban^ spoke shortly in approbation of the plan. 
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Februofy xi. i78o. 

This day^ pursuant to the notice he had given before the 
recess, 

Mr. Burke rose and addressed the House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker, I rise, in acquittal of my engagement to 
the Housei in obedi^ice to the strong and just requisitioxi 
ef my constituents, and, I am persuaded, in conformity to 
the unanimous wishes of the whole nation, to submit to the 
wifld(»n of parliament, <^ A plan of reform -in the oonstitu* 
tion of several parts of the public economy." 

I have endeavoured that this plim should incliide in its 
execution a considerable reduction of improper ezpenoe; 
that it should effect a conversion of unprintable titles into 
a productive estate; that it should lead to, and indeed al- 
most compel, a provident administration of such sums of 
public money as must remain under discretionary trusts ; 
that it should render the incurring debts on the civil estab^ 
lishment (which must ultimately afiect national stroigth and 
national credit) so very difficult, as to become next to 
inqiracticable. 

But what, I confess, was uppermost with me, what I 
bent the whole force of my mirid to^ was the reduction of 
tbat corrupt influence, which is itself the perennial spring 
of all prodigality, and of all disorder ; which loads as more 
than millions of debt; which takes away vigour from our 
anus, wisdom from our councils, and every shadow of 
attthority and credit from the most venerable parts of our 
constitution. 

Sir, I assure you, very solemnly, and with a very clear 
consdence, that nothing in the world has led me to such an 
undertakings but my zeal for the honour of this Houses 
and the settled, habitual, sptematic affection I bear to the 
causey and to the principles of government. 

I enter perfectly into the nature and consequences 6f mjr 
attempt; and I advance to it with a tremor that shal^es me 
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to the inmost fibre of my frame. I feel, that I engage in 
a business in itself most ungracious; totally wide of the 
course of prudent conduct ; md I really think, the most 
completely adverse that can be imagined, to the natural 
turn and temper of my own mind. I know, that all par- 
simony is of a quality i^proaching to unkindness; and that 
(on some person or other) every reform must operate as a 
sort of punishment. Indeed the whole class of the s^ere 
and restrictive virtues are al;. a market almost too high fi)r 
humanity. What is worse, there are 'very few of those 
virtues which are not capable of being imitated, and even 
outdone in mapy of tlieir most striking effects, by the 
worst of vices. Malignity and envy will carve much more 
deeply, and ^sh much more sharply, in the work of re* 
trenchment, than frugality and providence. I do not* 
therefore, wonder that gentlemen have kept away from 
such a task, as well from good nature as from prudencew 
Private feeling might, indeed, be overborne by legislative 
reason; and a man of a long-sighted and strong-nerved 
humanity, might bring himself, not so much to consider 
from whom he takes a superfluous enjoyment, as for whom 
10 the end he may preserve the absolute necessaries of li&w 

But it is much more easy to reconcile this measure to 
humanity, than to bring it to any agreement with prudenoeu 
I do not mean that little, selfisli, pitiful, bastard things 
which sometimes goes by the name of a fiunily in which it 
is not legitimate, and to which it is a disgrace — I meaH 
even that public and enlarged prudence^ which, apprehen- 
sive of being disabled from rendering acceptable services to 
the world, withholds itself from those that are invidious. 
Crentleraen who are, with me, verging towards the decline 
of life^ and are apt to form ^eir ideas of kings fiiom kings 
of former times^ mi^t dread the anger of a rei^ping 
prince ; — they who are more provident of the fiiture^ or by 
being young are more interested in it, might tremble at 
the resentment of the successor: they might see a long, 
dull^ dreary, unvaried visto of deflpair and exdusioii^ ion 
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. . L»*^ is certain. 

*. :hat our successes are as bril- 

_^^ rxixke them; our resources too 
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. 1 c A' ifur cased by wasting them. I 
w -..MivvAi to assume, that a svstem of fru- 
.^x-M '••A'-^ riches, whatever they may be. I 
^ V N^lv disputed, that those resources 
.. ,M -V subject ought not to be objects of 
'***' ' ^ ^^ .i^^ ^x^c^it wot to be the very Jint choice 

* " "* "^^^ , ^ ^ jVjit I shall say upon our circumstances 
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. w ^-tteJ'.iy, because this matter seems to me 

.y^^«».'v -* • J ^^^ piv#t*i<t deliberation. When I look to 

^^,% .%•. ^ M*:.V water, I cannot help recollecting what 

l^ttliJ«*i^^ Ki\<uioitering the Romau camp, " These 
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<^ Barbarians have nothing barbarous in their discipline.'* 
When I look, as I have pret^ carefully looked, into the 
proceedings of the French king, I am sorry to say it, I 
see nothing of the character and genius of arbitrary finance; 
none of the bold frauds of bankrupt power; none of tl^e 
wild struggles and plunges of despotism in distress ; no lop* 
ping off from the capital of debt ; no suspension of interest ; 
no robbery under the name of loan ; no raising the valuer 
no debasing the substance of the coin. I see neither 
Louis XIV. nor Louis XV. On the contrary, I behold, 
with astonishment, rising before me, by the very hands of 
arbitrary power, and in the very midst of war and confu- 
sion, a regular, methodical system of public credit : I be- 
hold a fabric laid on the natural and solid foundations of 
trust and confidence among meii, and rising, by fair grada- 
tions, order over order, according to the just rules of S3rm- 
raetry and art. What a reverse of things I Principle^ 
method, r^ularity, economy, frugality, justice to indivi- 
duals, and care of the pec^le, are the resources with which 
France makes war upon Great Britain. God avert the 
omen / But if we should see aiiy genius in war and politics 
arise in France to second what is done in the bureau I — I 
turn my eyes from the consequences. . 

The noble lord in the blue ribbon, last year, treated all 
this with contempt. He never could conceive it possible 
that the French minister of finance could go through that 
year with a loan of but 1,700,000/., and that he should be 
aUe to fund that loan without any tax. The second year, 
however, opens the very same scene. A small loan, a loan 
of no more than 2,500,000/. is to carry our enemies through 
the service of this year also. No tax is raised to fund that 
debt; no tax is raised for the current services. I am 
credibly informed that there is no anticipation whatsoever, 
* Compensations are correctly made. Old debts continue 



* This term comprehends various retributions made to persons whose 
ofilces are taken away, or whO| iu any other way, wtBsr by the new 
amqs^ienti that are made. 
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I do not, Sir, lay befiure you for any invidious purpose. It 
m in order to excite in us the spirit of a noble emulation. — 



the lieutenant-comptroUer-general of furniture belonging to the 
crown ; the office of coniptrpller-general of the stables, of lieutenant- 
comptrollepgeneral of the plate, household amusements, and afl&irs 
of the king's chamber; and of the two offices of comptroller-general 
of the queen's household ; with the estabhshmient of a general office 
for the expence of the household. — Given at Versailles, in the 
month of January, 1780. 

Louis, Sec. — Having reflected, that, without essebdal alterations in 
the direction of the expences of our household, we should hardly be 
Able to establish a permanent improvement in the conducting of them, 
we have begun by reducing the great number of coffbrs and treamrica 
to one only. We have, by our edict of this day, united all the officers 
<^ our household with the casual revenues ;. and now, to render the 
plan we have prescribed to ourselves more complete, we have thought 
proper to suppress the offices of .comptroller-general of our household, 
and of the money-chamber; that of the lieutenant-comptroller-general 
of the furniture belonging to the crown; the offices of lieutenants 
and comptrollers-general of our stables, those of lieutenants and 
comptrollers-general of the plate, the household amusements, and 
affiiirs of our chamber ; the two offices of comptrollers-general to the 
queen's household, our dearest wife and companion ; and we will that 
all these offices shall be paid in ready money after their liquidation. 
At the same time we have thought proper to estabhih a general office 
for the expences of our household, which shall be composed of two 
magistrates taken from our chamber of accounts, and five com.' 
onsdoners-general which shall be thrown out by this arrangemeiit, and 
who, in uniting their diffisrcnt knowledge, will be very capable of con- 
ducting, with spirit and uniformity, the whole expences of our hoiipe- 
hold. This office is to be immediately employed in a full exantinatfen 
ef every part of it, in order to produce the greatest per^xicnity, te 
tiie purpose of introducing all the improvements of eveiy land, which 
Ae buoness is capable of; aind shall render an exact account of their 
operations both to the minister of our household, and that of finances^ 
for the better introducing in this establishment every alteration whicfa 
shall be found useful, and to the execution of which there ^ le. 
mains every obstacle ; that they may thus be immediately known and 
removed, and that our general administration being thus drawn into 
one common office^ may recdve all the lights necessary for accom- 
plishing the phm we have approved. We keq) our h^ and 
officers in the honourable situation of receiving our orden ii 
from uiy tranunirting tbem, and watchinig that th^ are put upio exe- 
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Let the nations make war upon each other (since we must 
make war) 'not with a low and vulgar malignityi but by 
a competition of virtues. This is the only way by which 
both parties can gain by war. The French have imitated 
us; let us through them, imitate ourselves; ourselves in 
our better and happier days. If public frugality, under 
whatever men, or in whatever mode of government, is 
national strength, it is a strength which our enemies are 
in possession of before us. 

Sir, I am well aware, that the state and the result of 
the French economy which I have laid before you, arc even 
now lightly treated by some, who ought never to speak but 
from information. Pains have not been spared, to repre^ 
sent them as impositions on the public. Let me tell you. 
Sir, that the creation of a navy, and* a two years' war 
without taxing, are a very singular species of imposture; 
But be it so. For what end docs Neckar carry on this 
delusion ? Is it to lower the estimation of the crown he 
serves, and to render his own administration contemptible ? 
)io \ no I He is conscious, that the sense of mankind is 
90 clear and decided in favour of economy, and of the 
weight and value of its resources, that he turns himself to 
every species of fraud and artifice, to obtain the mere re-' 
putaition of it Men do not affect a conduct th&t tends 
to their discredit. Let us, then, get the better of Monsieur 



eodoii. But they being called out on our service in our prorincet 
and armiei, and not having time to spare in inspecting the particulsrs 
of finance and economy, which require continual assiduity and watch* 
fulness* we imagine they will behold, without pain, this part of our 
adminisemtion separated from their noble offices near our person ; and 
we have too much experienced their zeal and attachment not to be 
Gonrinced that they will eagerly second the general plan for the 
estaUishment of rcigularity in our finances^ and to prove more and 
more to our feithful subjects, how much it is our desire to av<ud 
having recourse to new taxes, till we have estimated all the resouroet 
arising from this system of order and economy. 
* For these causes. Sec* 
This edict consists of z6 articles. 

C 2 
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^^ » iira bis French tinsel 

w zBOV opinion and ap- 

juju ye m c n t of such use to 

T^ ^ ^M^utf^v »r be so mischievous to 

^ ^** o<iii>i^:rtBCioa Ql' nature so ahered by 

^^>^ i i^ ^vflwoiy should give power on 

,•.-» >»k 5^ 7cja«k>n should give it here? 

^^. ,*. •..;* Ji* i^ the only fashion of France 

^ ^^^ -^ jvx"twity, the desires of the people, I 

. «^ ♦CO.?* lo say- The ministers seem to 

a..-^ *.•-. »»«*^ *''*^ ^ doubt, whether the people 

uj^ t * /»i»« of economy in the cini government. 

X. .*> 3^ tv ■cJisUiAHl*, It is impossible that they should 

.K.>^.t i. x- > iw|x>ssible that a prodigality which 

,.. ..V ,x ^^t'u.vc* ?i\su iheir indigence, should be pleasing 

Xi-u ^.ii^K" iv<t\>ns of pensioners, and their depend- 

4,os x»,»» -tt^J^ iits.'Acf language. But the voice of nature 

>. ^«teiiM. iWM* s jukI it will be heard. The people of 

\:ta^*«au •^■•'1 A?ii. riw}' cannot take it kindly, that repre- 

>«i^«i«%i««j»^ aivN^/U irfuse to their constituents, what an abso- 

.u*i ^te%,H^s|5** xv'iiinlarily offers to his subjects. The ex- 

AM^MCtt ^* sfc^" |v<Uions is, that " before any new bufihens 

^e uiu ^av* ^'iw tVtfw/ry, effectual measures be taken by 

<Hki^ zifv^x ^'^ j^*/*<ir iw/o, and correct j the gross abuses 

J% ^fk^ .,5fa^wu.^*v ^fimbUc money." 

f^ ^ K<ti iivated by the noble lord in the blue 
«,;^^^^ jk» A «tkl fiictious language. It happens, however, 
li^ dw^ VH\^^i<' in their address to us use almost word for 
iiv«nI iW MMW KHTiiis as the king of France uses in address- 
Jjti liiM»wy to his people; and it differs only, as it falls 
^Ai^M %'<'' iW Fk^nch king^s idea of what is due to his sub- 
^,^^ vk Xo convince," says he, " our faithful subjects of 
W jto'jT W fnitfiain not to recur to new impositions^ 
Mfttt «^ have first exhausted all the resources whidi or- 
Jkc *KK» wxwomy can possibly supiJy," &c &c 

Dm^ iksiiti of the people of England, which come fiir 
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short of the yoluntary concessions of the king of France^ 
are moderate indeed. They only contend that we should 
interweave some economy with the taxes with which we 
have chosen to begin the war. They request, not that yoa 
should rely upon economy exclusively, but that you should 
give it rank and precedence, in the order of the ways and 
means of this single session. 

But if it were possible, that the desires of our constitu- 
ents, desires which are at onee so natural, and so very much 
tempered and subdued, should have no weight with an 
House oi Commons, which has its eye elsewhere ; I would 
turn my eyes to the very quarter to which theirs are di- 
rected. I would reason this matter with the House, on 
ihe mere policy of the question ; and I would undertake to 
proves that an early dereliction of abuse, is the direct in- 
terest of government, of government taken abstractedly 
from its duties^ and considered merely as a system intending 
its own Gooaervation. 

If ibeie is any one eminent criterion, which, above all 
the rest^ diitii^uishes a wi«e government from an admi- 
nistration weak and improvident, it is this ; '— *^ well to 
know the best time and manner of yielding, what it is im- 
possible to keep.'' There have beeii^ Sir, and there are| 
many who choose to chicane with their situation, rather thaa 
be instruded by it. Those gentlemen argue against every 
desire of reformation, upon the principles of a criminal 
prosecution. It is enough for them to justify their ad- 
herence to a pernicious system, that it is not of their con- 
trivance ; that it is an inheritance of absurdity, derived to 
them from theif ancestors '; that they can make out a long 
and unbroken pedigree of mismanagers that have gone be- 
fore them. They are proud of the antiquity of thdr 
house; and they defend their errors, as if they were defend- 
ing their inheritance : afraid of derogating from their nobi- 
li^ ; and carefully avoiding a sort of blot in their scutcheon, 
which they think would degrade them for ever. • 

It was thus that the unfortunate Charles the First de- 
ftnded himself on the practice of the Stuart whoivnt before 

c 3 
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«k{ ^'4it li^ Tbfaa; his partizans might have gone 
j^ ^W ghaw^iwii^ Thcj might have fband bad examplea 
mfwjlt ^wiAi dt^wt and at home, that could have shewn 
« w<J«f- «»i ilh»triou8 descent But there is a time^ 
««^IM» 9M» v^ IMC suffer bad things because their ancestors 
1«#«^ 9«dftr^ worse. There is a time, wlien the hoary 
^«jiM vt' ttiv«terate abuse, will neither draw reverence nor 
vMMfti )W\>lection. If the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
yJNMul>» ^' noi guHtyi* to the charges brought against the 
|NM«»t system of public economy, it is not possible to give 
A fiar verdict by which he will not stand acquitted. Bat 
ytoachng is not our present business. His plea or his tra* 
vtrse may be allowed as an answer to a charge, when a 
charge is made. But if he puts himself in the way to ob-> 
struct reformation, then the faults of his office instantly 
become his own. * Instead of a public officer in an abusive 
department, whose province is an object to be regulated, be 
becomes a criminal who is to be punished. I.do mostseri- 
oosly put it to administration, to consider the wisdom of a 
timely reform. Early reformations are amicable arrange* 
ments with a friend in power : late reformations are terma 
imposed upon a conquered enemy : early reformations are 
made in cool blood ; late reformations are made under a 
state of inflammation. In that state of things the people be- 
hold in government nothing that is respectable. They see 
the abuse, and they will see nothing else : they fall into 
the temper of a furious populace provoked at tlie disorder 
of a house of ill fame ; they never attempt to correct or re- 
gulate; they go to work by the shortest way: they abate 
the nuisance, they pull down the house. 

This is my opinion with regard to the true interest of 
government But as it is the interest of government that 
reformati(m should be early, it is the interest of the 
people that it should be temperate. It is their interest, 
because a temperate reform is permanent; and because 
it has a principle of growth. Whenever we improve, 
it is rig^t to leave room for a further improvement It is 
right to consider, to look about us, to examine the eflfect of 
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what we have done. Then we can proceed with confi- 
dence^ because we can proceed with intelligence. Where- 
as in hot refixrmations, in what men, more zealous than 
ooDsidarate^ call nuking clear tcorkj the whole is generally 
so cmde^ so harsh, so indigested ; mixed with so much im- 
prudence^ and so much injustice ; so contrary to the whole 
course of human nature and human institutions, that the 
▼ery people who are most eager for it, are among the first 
to grew di^^sted at what they have done. Then some 
part of the abdicated grievance is recalled from its exile in 
otder to become a corrective of the correction. Then*the 
abuse assumes all the credit and popularity of a reform. 
The Tery idea of purity and disinterestedness in politics fidls 
into disrepute^ and is considered as {L vision of hot and in^ 
experiaiced men; and thus disorders become incurable^ 
not by die virulence of their own quality, but by the unafi^ 
and vidbnt nature of the remedies. A great part, therefore^ 
of my idea of reform is meant to operate gradually ; some 
benefits will come at a nearer, some at a more remote 
period. We must no more make haste to be rich by parsih* 
maajj than by intemperate acquisition. 

In my opinion, it is our duty when we have the desires 
of the pec^le before us, to pursue them, not in the spirit of 
literal obedience, which may militate with their very prin* 
cipk^ much less to treat them with a peevish and conten* 
tioos litigati<m, as if we were adverse parties in a suit. It 
would, Sir, be most dishonourable for a faithful representa^ 
tive of the Commons, to take advantage of any inartificial 
expression of the people's wishes, in order to frustrate their 
attainment of what they have an undoubted right to expect. 
We are under infinite obligations to our constituents, who 
have raised us to so distinguished a trust, and have imparted 
fodi a degree of sanctity to common characters. We 
<night to walk before them with purity, plainness, and in« 
t^prity of heart ; with filial love, and not with slavish fear, 
which is always a low and tricking thing. For my own 
part, in what I have meditated upon that subject, I cannof 
indeed take upon me to say I have the honour tojbttcm the 
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seitte of liie people. The troth is, I met U on the UMry, 
while I was pursuing their interest according to my own 
ideas. I am happy beyond expression, to find that my in- 
tentions have 9Q &r coincided with thars, that I have not 
had cause to be in the least scrupulous to sign their petitiony 
conceiTing it to express my own c^inicms, as nearly as gene* 
ral tenns can express the otject of particular arrangements. 

I am therefore satsified to act as a fidr mediator between 
government and the people^ endeavouring to form a plan 
which should have both an early and a temperate operation. 
I nfean, that it should be substantial; that it should be 
systematic ; that it should rather strike at the first cause of 
prodigality and corrupt influence, than attempt to fidlow 
them in all their effects. 

It was to fulfil the first of these objects, (the proposal of 
something substantial,) that I found myself obliged at the 
outset, to reject a plan proposed by an honourable and 
attentive member of parliament % with very good inten- 
tions on his part, about a year or two ago. Sir, the plan 
I speak of, was the tax of 25 per cent, moved upon places 
and pensions during the continuance of the American 
war. Nothing, Sir, could have met my ideas more than 
such a tax, if it was considered as a practical satire on that 
war, and as a penalty upon those who led us into it ; but 
in any other view it appeared to me very liable to otgeo- 
tions. I considered the scheme as neither substantial, nor 
permanent, nor systematical, nor likely to be a corrective 
of evil influence. I have always thought employments a 
very proper subject of regulation, but a very ill-choeen sub- 
ject for a tax. An equal tax upon property is reasonable; 
because the object is of the same quality throughout. The 
species is the same, it di£fers only mi its quantity: but 
a tax upon salaries is totally of a difierent nature; there can 
be no equality, and consequently no justice^ in taxing them 
by the hundred, in the gros^ 
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We hav^ Sir» on our establitihinent, several oflSce» 
which perform real service : we have also places that pro* 
vide large rewards for no service at all. We have stations 
which arc made for the public decorum ; made for pre* 
serving the grace and majesty of a great people. We 
have likewise expensive formalities, which tend rather to 
the disgrace than the ornament of the state and the court 
This» Sir, is the real condition of our establishments. To 
fidl with the same severity on objects so perfectly dissimilar, 
is the very reverse of a reformation. I mean a reformation 
fiwnedy as all serious things ought to be, in number, 
weight, and measure. Suppose, for instance, that two 
men receive a ^ary of 800/. a yenr each. In the oiSce 
of one, there is nothing at all to be done; in the other, 
the occiqpier is oppressed by its duties. Strike off twenty- 
five per cent, from these two offices, you take from one 
man zooL^ which in justice he ought to have^ and you give 
in effect to the other 6oo/., which be ought not to receive. 
The {kubtic robs the former, and the latter robs the 
pablic; and diis mode of mutual robbery is the only way 
ID whidi^e office and the public can make up their 
accounts. 

But the balance in sctding the account of this double 
injustice^ is much against the state. The result is short. 
You pur^ase a saving of two hundred pounds by a pro- 
fusion of six. Besidesi, Sir, whilst you leave a supply of 
unsecured money behind, wholly at the discretion of minis- 
ters, they make up the tax to such places as they wish to 
favour, or in such* new places as they may choose to create. 
Thus the civil list becomes oppressed with debt ; and the 
public is obliged to repay, and to repay with an heavy interest, 
what it has taken by an injudicious tax. Such has been the 
effect of the taxes hitherto laid on pensions and employ- 
ments, and it is no encouragement to recur again to die 
some expedient. 

In efiect, such a scheme is not calculated to produce^ 
but to prevent reformation. It holds out a shadow of pre- 
sent gain to a greedy and necessitous public, to divert 
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their attention from those abuses, which in reality are the 
great causes of their wants. It is a composition to stay 
enquiry ; it is a fine paid by mismanagement, for the 
roiewal of its lease. What is worse, it is a fine paid by 
industry and merit, for an indemnity to the idle and the 
worthless. But I shall say no more upon this topic, because 
(whatever may be given out to the contrary) I know that 
the noble lord^in the blue ribbon perfectly agrees with me 
in these sentiments. 

After all that I have said on this subject, I am so sen- 
sible, that it is our duty to try every thing which may ccm- 
tribute to the relief of the nation, that I do not attempt 
wholly to reprobate the idea even of a tax. Whenevefy 
Sir, the incumbrance of useless office, (which lies no less a 
dead weight upon the service of the state, than vpon ita 
revenues,) shall be removed ; — when the remaining offioea 
shall be classed according to the just proportion of their 
rewards and services, so as to admit the application of an 
equal rule to their taxation ; — ^when the disonetionary power 
over tLe civil-list cash shall be so r^ulated, that m minister 
shall no longer have the means of rq>aying with a private, 
what is taken by a public hand ; — if after all these prelimi- 
naxy r^rulations, it should be thought that a tax on places 
is an .object worthy of the public attention, I shall be 
very ready to lend my hand to a reductioA of their emolu* 
ments. 

Having thus. Sir, not so much absolutely cejected, at 
postponed, the plan of a taxation of office^ — my next 
business was to find something which might be really sub- 
stantial and effectual. I am quite dear, that if we do not 
go to the very origin and first ruling cause of grievances, 
we do nothing. What does it signify to turn abuses out; 
of one door, if we are to let them in at another ? -What 
does it signify to promote economy upon a measure^ and 
to suffer it to be subverted in the principle ? Our miniatera 
are fiir from being wholly to blame for the present ill order 
which prevails. Whilst institutions directly repugnant to 
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good management are sufiered to remain, no effectual or 
lasting reform can be introduced. 

I therefore thought it necessary, as soon as I conceived 
thoi^hts of submitting to you some plan of reform, to take 
a comprehensive view of the state of this country ; to make 
a sort of survey of its jurisdictions, its estates, and its 
establishments. Something, in ever}' one of them, seemed 
to me to stand in the way of all economy in their adniinis- 
tration, and prevented every possibility of methodizing the 
system. But being, as I ought to be, doubtful of myself^ 
I was resolved not to proceed in an arbitrary manner, in 
anj particular which tended to change the settled state of 
things, or in any degree to affect the fortune or situation, 
the interest or the importance, of any individual. By an 
arbitrBry proceeding, I mean one conducted by the private 
opinions^ tastes, or feelings, of the man who attempts to 
regulate. Tliese private measures are not standards of the 
exchequer, nor balances of the sanctuary. General princi- 
ples cannot b^ debauched or corrupted by interest or caprice; 
and by tbo^e principles I was resolved to work. 

Sir, behre 1 proceed further, I will lay these principles 
fiiiriy before you, that afterwards you may be in a condition 
to jndge whether every object of regulation, as I propose 
it, oomes &irly under its rule. Tliis will exceedingly' 
shorten all discussion between us, if we are perfectly in 
earnest in establishing a system of good management. I 
therefore lay down to myself seven fundamental rules; 
they might indeed be reduced to two or three simple 
maxims, but they would be too general, and their appli- 
cation to the several heads of the business before us would 
not be so distinct and visible. I conceive, then. 

Firsts That all jurisdictions which furnish more matter 
of expence, more temptation to oppression, or more means 
and instmments of corrupt influence, than advantage to 
justice or political administration, ought to be abolished. 

Secondly, That all public estates whiqh are more sub- 
servient to the purposes of vexing, overawing, and in- 
fluencing those who hold under them, and to the expence 
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of perception and management, than of. benefit to the 
revenue, ought upon every principle, both of revenue and 
of freedom, to be disposed of. 

Hiirdly, That all offices which bring more charge than 
proportional advantage to the state ; that all offices which 
may be engrafted on others, wiiting and simplifying 
thdr duties, ought, in the first case, to be taken away ; and 
in the second, to be consolidated. 

Fourthly, That all such offices ought to be abolished as 
obstruct the prospect of the general superintendant of 
finance ; which destroy his superintendancy ; which disable 
him from foreseeing and providing for charges as they may 
occur ; from preventing expence in its origin, checking it in 
its progress, or securing its application to its proper pur- 
poses.* A minister under whom expences can be made 
without his knowledge, can never say what it is that he cau 
spend or what it is that be can save. 

Fifthly, That it is proper to establish an invariable order 
in all payments; which will prevent partiality; which will 
give preference to services, not according to the impor- 
tunity of the demandant, but the rank and order of dieir 
utility or their justice. 

Sixthly, That it is right to reduce every establishment^ 
and dvery part of an establishment (as nearly as possible) 
to certiunty, the life of all order and good management. 

Seventhly, Hiat all subordinate treasuries, as the 
nurseries of misnumagement, and as naturally drawing to 
themselves as much money as they caut keeping it as long 
as they can, and accounting for it as late as they c«n» 
ought to be dissolved. They have a tendency to perplex 
and distract the public accounts, and to excite a su^HcioQ 
of government, even beyond the extent of their abu&e. 

Under the authority and with the guidance of those 
principles, I proceed; wishing that nothing in any esU^ 
blishment may be changed, where I am not able to make 
a strong, direct, and solid application of those priacipk^ 
or of some one of them. An econ<Hnical constitution it • 
nctowiirj basis for an economical administration* 
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First, with regard to the sovereign jurisdictions, I must 
observe. Sir, that whoever takes a view of this kingdom in 
a cursory manner, will imagine^ that he beholds a solid, 
compacted, uniform system of monarchy ; in which all 
inferior jurisdictions are but as rays diverging from one 
centre. But on examining it more nearly, you find much 
excentricity and confusion. It is not a mofiarchy in strict- 
ness. But, as iif the Saxon times this country was an 
heptarchy, it is now a strange sort oli jpentarchy* It is 
divided into five several distinct principalities, besides the 
supreme. There is indeed this difference from the Saxon 
times, that as in the itinerant exhibitions of the stage, for 
rwant of a complete company, they are obliged to cast a 
variety of parts on their chief performer ; so our sovereign 
condescends himself to act, not only the principal, but all 
the subordinate parts in die play. He condescends to 
disupate the royal character, and to trifle with those light, 
subordinate, lackered sceptres, in the hands that sustain 
the ball which represents the world, or which wield the 
trident tkuit commands the ocean. Cross a brook, and yofi 
Ifise the King of England ; but you have some comfort in 
comii^ again under his nugesty, though ^^shomof hisbeams," 
and no more than Prince of Wales. Go to tne north, and 
yon find hiiQ dwindled to a Duke of Lancaster ; turn to the 
west of that north, and he pops upon you in the humble 
character of Earl of Chester. Travel a few miles on, the 
Earl of Chester disappears ; and the king surprises you 
again as Count I'alatine of Lancaster. If you travel beyond 
Mount Edgecombe^ you find him once more in his incog- 
nito^ and he is Duke of Cornwall. So that, quite fatigued 
and sadated widi this dull variety, you arc infinitely refreshed 
when you return to the sphere of his proper splendour, and 
bdiold your amiable sovereign in his true, simple, and un- 
disguised, native character of majesty. 

In every one of these five principalities, duchies, pala- 
tinates, there is a re^la'r establishment of considerable 
expence, and most domineering influence. As his nmjesty 
to appear in this state of subordination to himself 
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«o his lojral peers and faithful commons attend his royal 
transformations ; and are not so nice as to reiiise to nibble 
at those crumbs of emolument which console their petty 
metamorphoses. Thus every one of these principalities has 
the apparatus of a kingdot|i» for the jurisdiction over a few 
private estates; and the formality and 'charge of the exche* 
quer of Great Britain, for collecting the rents of a country 
'squire. Cornwall is the best of them; bqt when you 
compare the charge with the receipt, you will find that it 
furnishes no exception to the general rule. The duchy 
and county palatine of Lancaster do not yield, as I have 
reason to believe, on an average of twenty years, four 
thousand pounds a year, clear to. the crown. As to WaleS) 
and the county palatine of Chester, I have my doubts, 
whether their productive exchequer yields any returns at 
all. Yet one may say, that this revenue is more faithfully 
applied to its purposes than any of the rest ; as it exists 
for the sole purpose of multiplying offices, and extending 
influence. 

An attempt was lately made to improve this branch of 
local influence, and to transfer it to the fund of general 
corruption. I have on the seat behind me, the constitu* 
tion of Mr. JMm Probert ; a knight-errant, dubbed by the 
noble lord ii\ the blue ribbon, and sent to search for reve- 
nues and adventures upon the mountains of Wales. The 
commission is remarkable; and the event not less so. The 
commission sets forth, that <^ Upon a report of the deputy 
auditor (for there is a deputy auditor) of the principality of 
Wales, it appeared, that his majesty's land-revenues in 
the said principality are greatly diminished;'* — and <^ that 
upon a repo9^ of the surveyor general of his majesty's land 
revenues, upon a memorial of the auditor of his majesty's 
revenues within the said principality^ that his mines and 
forests have produced very little prqfit either to the ptMic 
revenue or to individuals.;**^ — and therefore they appoint 
Mr. Probert, with a pension of three hundred pounds a 
year iirom the said principality, to try whether be can 
make any thing more of that very little which is stated ta 
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be SO greatly diminished. '^ A beggarly account of empty 
bosees." And yet, Sir, you will remark, that this diminu^ 
tion from littleness (which serves only to prove the infinite 
divisibility of matter) was not for want of the tender and 
officious care (as we see) of surveyors general, and surveyors 
particular ; of auditors and deputy auditors ; not for 
want of memorials, and remonstrances, and reports, and 
commissions, and constitutions, and inquisitions, and 
pensions. 

Probert, thus armed, and accoutred,— and paid, pro- 
ceeded on his adventure; — but he was no sooner arrived 
OD the confines of Wales, than all Wales was in arms to 
meet him. That nation is brave, and full of sj)irit. Since 
the invasion of King Edward, and the massacre of tU^ . 
bards, there never was such a tumult, and alarm, and up^ 
roar, through the region of Prestatyn. Showden shook to 
its base ; Cader Edris was. loosened from its foundations. 
The fury of litigious war .blew her horn on the mountains. 
The rocks poured down their goatherds, and the deep 
caverns vomited out their miners. Every thing above 
ground, and every thing under ground, was in arms. 

In short. Sir, to alight from my Welsh Pegasus, and to 
come to level ground ; the preux Chevalier Probert went 
to look for revenue, like his masters upon other occasions; 
and like his masters, he found rebellion. But we were 
grown cautions by experience. A civil war of paper might 
end in a more serious war; for now remonstrance met 
remonstrance, and memorial was opposed to memorial. 
The wise Britons thought it more reasonable, that the 
poor, wasted, decrepit revenue of the principality, should 
die a natural than^a violent death. They chose that their 
ancient moss-grown castles should moulder into decay, 
under the silent touches of time, and the slow formality of 
an oblivious and drowsy exchequer, than that they should 
be battered down all at once by the lively efforts of a pen* 
sioned engineer. As it is the fortune of the noble lord to 
whom the auspices of this campaign belonged, frequently 
to provoke resistance, so it is his rule and his nature to 
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yield to that resistance irt all cases "whatsoever. He was 
true to himself on this occasion. He submitted with spirit 
to the spirited remonstrances of the Welsh. Mr. Probert 
gave up his adventure, and keeps his pension; — and so ends 
*< the iamous history of the revenue adventures of the bold 
Baron North, and the good Knight Probert, upon the 
mountains of Venodotia.'' 

In such a state is the exchequer of Wales at present, 
that, upon the report of the Treasury itself, its little revenue 
is greatbf diminished ; and we see by the whole of this 
strange transaction, that an attempt to improve it, produces 
Vesistance; the resistance produces submission; and the 
whole ends in pension.*. 

It is nearly the same with the revenues of the duchy of 
Lancaster; To do nothing with them is extinction; to 
improve them is oppression. Indeed, the .whole of the 
estates which support these minor principalities, is made 
up^ not of revenues, and rents, 'and profitable fines, but 
of claims, of preten»ons, of vexations, of litigations. They 
are exchequers of unfrequent receipt, and constant charge; 
a system of finances not fit for an economist who would be 
rich ; not fit for a prince who would govern his subjects 
with equity and justice. 

It is not only between prince and subject, that these 
mock jurisdictions, and mimic rex-enues, produce great 
mischief. They excite aimong the people a spirit of in- 
forming, and delating; a spirit of supplanting and imder- 
mining one another. So that many in such circumstances, 
conceive it advantageous to them, rather to continue sub- 
ject to vexation themselves, than to give up the means 
and chance of vexing others. It is exceedingly common 



* Here Lord North shook his head, and told those who sat near 
him, that Mr. Prohert*s penaon was to depend on his soccess. It may 
be so. Mr. Probert's pension was, however, no essential part of the 
question; nor did Mr. B. care whether he still possessed it or not. His 
p<Mnt was, to shew the ridicule of attempting an improvemeot of the 
Welsh revenue under its present establifthment. 
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for men to contract their love to their country, into an at- 
tachment to its petty subdivisions; and they sometimes 
eve^ cling to their provincial abuses, as if they were fran- 
chises, and local privities. Accordingly, in places where 
there is much of this kind of estate^ persons will be always 
found, who would rather trust to their talents in recom* 
mending themselves to power for the renewal of their in- 
terests, than to incumber their purses, though never no 
lightly, in order to transmit independence to their poste- 
rity. It is a great mistake, that the desire of securing 
property is universal among mankind. Oaming is a prin- 
ciple inherent in human nature. It belongs to us all. I 
would therefore break those tables; I would fiimish no evil 
occupation for that spirit; I would make every man look 
every where, except to the intrigue of a court, for the 
improvement of his circumstances, or the security of his 
fortune. I have in my eye a very strong case in the duchy 
of Lancaster (which lately occupied Westminster-hall, and 
the House of Lords)' as my voucher for many of these 
reflections.* 

For what plausible reason are these principalities suf- 
fered to exist ? When a government is rendered complex 
(which in itself is no desirable thing) it ought to be for 
some political end, which cannot be answered otherwise. 
Subdivisions in government, are only admissible in favour 
cf the dignity of inferior princes, and high nobility ; or 
for the support of an aristocratic confederacy under some 
head ; or for the conservation of the franchises of the 
people in some privil^ed province. Such, for the two 
former of these ends, are the subdivisions in favour of the 
electoral, and other princes in the empire ; for the latter 
of these purposes, are the jurisdictions of the imperial ci- 
ties, and the Hanse towns. For the latter of these ends, 
are also the countries of the States iPais d^Etats] and cer- 
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tain citieB, and orders in France. These are ail regola- 
lions widi an object^ and some of tliem witli a very good 
•object But how are the principles of any of these sub- < 
divisions applicable in the case before us? 
' Do they answer any purpose to th^ king ? The princi- 
pality of Wales was given by patent to Edward the Black 
Prince^ on the ground on which it has stood ever since. — > 
^rd Coke sagaciously observes upon it, ** That in the 
charter of. creating the Black Prince Edward Prince of 
Wales, there is a great mystery — for less than an estate 
pf inheritance, so great a prince coidd not have, and an 
absolute estate of inheritance in so great a principality as 
Wides (this principality being so dear to him) he should 
not have ; and therefore it was made^ sibi et heredibus suis 
regibus Anglia^ that by his decease, or attaining to the 
crown, it might be extinguished in the crown/' 

For die sake of this foolish mystery^ of what a great prince 
equld not have less^ and shoidd not have so mucky of a prin- 
cipality which was too dear to be given, and too great to 
be kept — and for no other cause^ that ever I could find— - 
tliis form and shadow of a principality without any substance^ 
has been maintained. That you may judge in this instance 
(and it serves for the rest) of the difierence between a great 
and a little economy, you will please to recollect. Sir, that 
Wales may be about the tenth part of England in size and 
population ; and certainly not a hundrcth part in opulence. 
'Twelve judges perform the whole of the business, both of 
the stationary and the itinerant justice of this kingdom ; 
but for Wales, there are eight judges. There is in Wales 
an exchequer, as well as in all the duchies, according to 
the veiy best and most authentic absurdity of form. 
There are in all of them, a hundred more difficult trifles 
and laborious fooleries, which serve no other purpose than 
to keep alive corrupt hqpc and servile dependence. 

These principalities are so far from contributing to the 
ease of the king, to his weaMi, or his dignity, that they 
render, both his supreme and his subordinate authority 
perfectly ridiculous. It was but the other day, that thai 
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pert, ikctioiis fellow, the Duke of Lancaster, presumed to 
Hy in the face of his liege lord, bur gracious sovereign; and 
associating with a parcel of lawyers as factious as himself 
to the destruction of all law and ordery and in committees 
leading direclly to rebellion — presumed to go to law with 
the king. The object is neither your business nor mine. 
Which of the parties got the better, I really forget. I 
think it was (as it ought to be) the king. The material 
point is, that the suit cost about fifteen thousand pounds. 
But as the Duke of Lancaster is but a sort of duke Hum'* 
pkret/j and not worth a groat, our sovereign was obliged 
to pay the costs of both. Indeed this art of converting a 
great monarch into a little prfnce, this royal masquerading, 
is a very dangerous and expensive amusement ; and one of 
the king's menus plaiairsj which ought to be reformed. 
This duchy, which is not worth four thousand pounds a 
year at best, to reventce^ is worth forty or fifty thousand 
to influence. 

The duchy of Laf waster j and the county palatine of 
Lancastei^ answered, I admit, some purpose in theit ori- 
ginal creation. They tended to make a subject imitate a 
prince. When Henry the Fourth from that stair ascended 
the throne, high-minded as he was, he *was not willing 
to kick away the ladder. To prevent that principality from 
being extinguished in the crown, he severed it by act of 
parliament. He had a motive, such as it was. He thought 
his title to the crown unsound, and his possession insecure. 
He therefore managed a retreat in his duchy ; which Ijord 
Coke calls (I do not know why) 'par mtdtis regnis* He 
flattered himself that it was practicable to make a projecting 
point half way down, to break his fall from the precipice 
of royalty : as it' it were possible for one who had lost a 
kingdom to keep any thing else. However, it is evident 
that he thought so. When Hen^y the Fifth united, by act 
of parliament, the estates of his mother tO'the duchy, he 
bad the same predilection with his father, to the root of 
his family honours, and the same policy in enlarging the 
spb^e of ,a possible retreat from the slippery royalty of 
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the two great crowns he held. All this was changed by Ed" 
ward the Fourth. He had no such fiunily partialities, and 
his policy was the reverse of that of Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Fifth. He accordingly again united the duchy of 
Lancaster to the crown. But when Henry the Seventh, who 
chose to consider himself as of the house of Lancaster, came 
to the throne, he brought with him the old pretensions, and 
die old politics of that house. A new act of parliament, a 
second time, dissevered the duchy of Lancaster from the 
crown; and in that line things continued until the subver- 
sion of the monarchy, when principalities and powers fell 
along with the throna The duchy of Lancaster must 
have been extinguished, if Crcmwelly who b^;an to form 
ideas of aggrandizing his houses and raising the several 
branches of it, had not caused the ^uchy to be again sepa- 
rated from the commonwealth, by an act of the parliament 
of those times. 

What partiality, what objects of the politics of the house 
of Lancaster, or of Cromwell, has his present majesty, or 
his mfges^s family ? What power have they within any 
of these principalities, which they have not within their 
kingdom ? In what manner is the dignity of 'the nobility 
concerned in these principalities ? What rights have the 
subject there^ which they have not at least equally in every ^ 
other part of the naticm ? These distinctions eidst for no 
good end to the king^ to the nobility, or to the people. 
They ought not to exist at all. If the crown (contrary to 
its nature, but most conformably to the whole tenor of the 
advice that has been lately given) should so far forget its 
dignity, as to contend, that these jurisdictions and revenues 
are estates of private property, I am rather for acting as if 
that groundless claim were of some weight, than for giving 
up that essential part of the reform. I would value the 
clear income, and give a dear annuity to the crown, taken 
on the medium produce for twenty years. 

If the crown has any fiivourite name or titles if the sub- 
ject has any matter of local accommodation within any of 
these jurisdictions, it is meant to preserve them; and ta 
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improve them, if any improvem«it can be suggested. As 
to the crown reversions or titles, upon the property of the 
people there, it is proposed to convert them from a snare 
to their independence, into a relief from their burthens. I 
propose, therefore, to unite all the five principaljyties to the 
crown, and to its ordinary jurisdiction, to abolish all those 
offices that produce an useless and chargeable separation 
from the body of the people, — to compensate those who 
do not hold their offices (if any such there are) at the pleil- 
sure of the crown, — to extinguish vexatious titles by an 
act of short limitation, — to sell those unprofitable estates 
which support useless jurisdictions, and to turn the tenant- 
right into a fee, on such moderate terms as will be better 
for the state than its present right, and which it is impos- 
sible for any rational tenant to refuse* 
- As to the duchies, their judicial economy may be pro* 
vided for without charge. They have only to fall of course 
into the common county administration* A compfiission 
more or less made or omitted, settles the matter fully. As 
to Wales, it has been proposed to add a judge to the seve- 
ral courts of Westminster-hall ; and it has been considered 
as an improvement in itself. For my part, I cannot pre- 
tend to ^eak upon it with clearness or with decision ; but 
certainly this arrangement would be more than sufficient 
for Wales. My original thought was to suppress five of 
the e^ht judges; and to leave the chief justice of Chester, 
with the two senior judges ; and, to &cilitate the business, 
to throw the twelve counties into six districts, holding 
the sessions alternately in the counties of which each dis- 
trict shall be composed. But on this I shall be more clear,, 
when I come to the particular bill. 

Sir, the House will now see whether, in praying for. 
judgment against the minor principalities, I do not act in con- 
formity to the laws that I had laid down to mysetf, of getting 
rid of every jurisdiction more subservient to oppression 
and expofice, than to any end of justice or honest poli^; 
of abolishing offices more expensive than useful ; . of com- 
hining duties improperly 8q)arated ; of changing revenuea 
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more vexatious than productive^ into ready moneys of 
suppressing offices which stand in the way of economy; 
and of cutting off lurking subordinate treasuries. Dispute 
the rales ; controvert the application ; or give your hands 
to this salutary measure. Most of the same rules will be 
*fbund applicable to my second object — the landed estate ^' 
ike craam. A landed estate is certainly the very worst 
which the crown can possess. All minute and dispersed 
possessions, possessions that are often of indeterminate va^ 
tne, and which require a continued personal attendance, are 
of a nature more proper for private management than 
public administration. They are fitter for the care of a 
irugal land steward than of an office in the state. What- 
ever they may possibly have been in other times, or in other 
countries, they are not of magnitude enough with us, to 
occupy a public department, nor to provicfe for a public 
ofagect. They are already given up to parliament, and the 
gift is not of great value. Common prudence dictate^ 
even in the management of private aflairs, that all dis- 
persed and chargeable estates should be sacrificed to the 
relief of estates more compact and better circumstanced. 

If it be objected, that these lands at presoiit would sell at 
a low market ; this is answered^ by shewing that money is 
at high price. The <Hie balances the other. Lands sell 
at the current rate, and nothing can sell for more. But 
be the price what it may, a great object is always an- 
aweredy whenever any property is transferred fi'om hands 
that are not fit tot that property, to those that are. The 
buyer and seller must mutually profit by such a bargain ; 
abd, what rarely happens in matters of revenue^ the relief 
of the subject will go hand in hand with the profit of the 
techequer. 

As to ihejbresi lands^ in which the crown has (whefe 
fliey are not granted or prescripCively held) the dominion cf 
the soU, and the vert and venison ; that is toi say, the tioK* 
ber and the game, and in which the people have a varie^ 
of rights, in common of herbage, and other fiwimffP*) ao» 
eovdmg to the usage of the seferal forests ; — Ipnopoeato 
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htLve thdse rights of the crown valued as manorial rightl 
are valued <hi an inclosure ; and a defined portion of land 
to be given for them, which land is to be sold far the 
public benefit 

As to the timber, I propose a survey of the wholes 
What is useless for the naval purposes of the kingdom^ I 
would condemn, and dispose of, for the security of what 
may be usefiil ; and to inclose such other parts as may be 
Biost fit to furnish a perpetual supply ; wholly extinguish- 
ing, for a very obvious reas6n, all right of venison in those 
parts. 

The forest rights which extend over the lands and pos- 
sessions of others, being of no profit to the crown, and 4 
grievance, as far as it goes, to the subject; these I propose 
to ecxtinguish without charge to the proprietors. The seve* 
iml commons are to be allotted and compensated for upoa 
ideas which I shall hereafter explain. They are nearly the 
tame with the principles upon which you have acted in 
private inclosures. I shall never quit precedents where I 
find them applicable. For those regulations and ocMtnpen- 
tadons, and for every other part of the detail, you will be 
so indulgent as to give me credit for the presents 

The revenue to be obtained from the sale oC the forest 
lands and rights will not be so considerable as many peo- 
ple have imagined ; and it would be unwise to screw it up 
to the utmost ; or even to sufier bidders to inhance, accord- 
ing to their eagerness, the purchase of these lands, when 
the expence of that purchase may weaken the capital to be 
employed in their cultivation. This, I am well aware^ 
Bttght give room for partiality in the disposal. In my 
opinion it would be the lesser evil of the two. But surely 
a rule of fair preference might be established, which would 
take awBy all sort of unjust and corrupt partiality. The 
principal revenue which I propose to draw from these nn- 
caltivated wastes, is to spring fi*om the improvement and 
population of the kingdom; which never can happen with- 
out producing an improvement more advantageous to the 
levenues of the crown than the rents of the best hnded: 
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estate which it can hold. It will hardly be neoetsary for 
me to addj that in this sale^ I naturally except all the 
houses, gardens, and parks belonging to the crown, and 
such one forest as shall be chosen by his majesty, as best ao- 
oommodated to his pleasures. 

By means of this part of the reform will fall the expen- 
sive office of surveyor general^ with all the influence that 
attends it. By this, will fall two chief justices in Eyre, with all 
their train of dependents. You need be under no apprehen- 
sion, Sir, that your office is to be touched in its emoluments. 
They are yours by law ; and they are but a moderate part of 
the compensation which is given to you for the ability with 
which you execute an office of quite another sort of impor- 
tance : it is &r firom overpaying your diligence ; or more 
than sufficient for sustaining the high rank you stand in, as 
the first gentleman of England. As to the duties of your 
chief justiceship, they aie very different from those for 
which you have received the office. Your dignity is too 
high for a jurisdiction over wild beasts ; and your learning 
and talents too valuable to be wasted as chief justice of a 
desert. I cannot reconcile it to myself that you. Sir, 
should be stuck up as a useless piece of antiquity. 

I have 90W disposed of the unprofitable landed estates of 
the crown, and thrown them into the mass of private pro- 
per^, by which they will come, through the course of cir- 
culation, and through the political secretions of the states 
into our better understood and better ordered revenues. 

I come next to the great supreme body of the civil go- 
vernment itself. I approach it with that awe and reverence 
with which a young physician approaches to the cure of the 
disorders of. his parent. Disorders, Sir, and infirmities 
.there are — such disorders, that all attempts towards me- 
thod, prudence, and frugality will be perfisctly vain, whilst 
a system of confusion remains, which is not only alien, bot 
adverse to all economy ; a system, which is not only pro- 
.digal in its very essence^ but causes every thing else 
belongs to it to be prodigally conducted. 
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It is impogsible, Sir, for any person to be an economist 
where no order in payments is established ; it is impossible 
for a man to be an economist, who is not able to take a 
comparative view of his means, and of his expeiices, for the 
year which lies before him ; it is impossible for a man to 
be an economist, under whom various officers in their 
several departments, may spend, — even just what they 
please, — and often witli an emulation of expence, as con- 
tributing to the importance, if not profit, of their several 
departments. Thus much is certain, that neither the 
present nor any other first lord of the treasur}', has been 
ever able to take a survey, or to make even a tolemble 
guess, of the expences of govemraelit for any one year ; so 
as to enable him with the least degree of certainty, or even 
probability, to bring his affairs within compass. Whatever 
scheme may be formed upon them, must be made on a 
calculation of chances. As things are circumstanced, the 
.first lord of the treasury cannot make an estimate. I am 
sore I serve the king, and I am sure I assist administration, 
by putting economy, at least in their power. We must class 
seroices ; we must (as far as their nature admits) appropriate 
funds ; or every thing, however reformed, will fall again into 
the old confusion. 

Coming upon this ground of the civil list, the first thing 
in dignity and charge that attracts our notice is the royal 
hausehoUL This establishment, in my opinion, is exceed- 
ingly abusive in its constitution. It is formed upon man- 
ners and customs that have long since expired. In the first 
place, it is formed, in many respects, wpoxi feudal principles. 
In the feudal times, it was not uncommon, even among 
subjects, for the lowest offices to be held by considerable 
persons ; persons as imfit by their incapacity, as improper 
firom their rank, to occupy such emplojrments. They were 
held by patent, sometimes for life, and sometimes by in- 
heritance. If my memory does not deceive me, a person of 
no slight consideration held the ofiice of patent hereditary 
cook to an earl of Warwick — The Earl of Warwick's soups, 
I fear, were not the better for the digni^ of his kitchen. 
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I think it was an earl of Gloucester, who officiated as 
steward of the housdiold to the archbishops of Canterbury. 
Instajaces of the same kind may in some degree be found 
in the Northumberland house-book, and other fiuniiy re- 
cords. There was some reason in ancient necessities for 
these ancient customs. Protection was wanted ; and the 
domestic tie, though not the highest, was the closest. 

The king's household has not only several strong traces 
of ikis feudality^ but it is formed also upon the principles of 
a bodj^ccrporaie. It has its own magistrates, courts, and 
by-laws. This might be necessary in the ancient times, in 
order to have a government within itself, capable of regor 
lating the vast and ofteii unruly multitude which composed 
and attended it This was the origin of the ancient court 
called the green cloth — composed of the marshal, trea- 
surer, and other great officers of the household, with certain 
derks. The rich subjects of the kingdom, who had formerly 
the same establishments (only on a reduced scale) have since 
altered their economy; and turned the course of their ex- 
pence, from the maintenance of vast establishments within 
their walls, to the employment of a great variety of inde- 
pendent trades abroad. Their influence is lessened ; but a 
mode of accommodation and a s^le of splendour, suited to 
the manners of the times, has been encreascd. Royalty 
kself has insensibly followed ; and the royal household has 
been carried away by the resistless tide of manners : but 
with this very material difference. Private men have got 
rid of the establishments along with the reasons of them ; 
whereas the royal household has lost all that was stately and 
venerable in the antique manners, without retrenching any 
tiling of the cumbrous charge of a Gothic establishment. 
It is shrunk into the polished littleness of modem elegance 
and personal accommodation. It haa evaporated firom the 
gross concrete^ into an easenoe and rectified wgint of ex* 
pence, niiere you have tuns of ancient pomp in a vial «f 
tnodem luxury. 

' But when die reason of old establishments is gone^ it is 
flbs«idtopr«erveMlbiBgl»ttlMlnirtlMioftfain. This 
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u soperstidously to embalm a carcass not woith an ounce 
of the gums that are used to preserve it. Jt is to burn 
precious oils in the tomb ; it is to offer meat and drink to 
thedead, — not so much an honour to the deceased, as 
a disgrace to the survivors. Our palaces are vast inhos- 
pitable halls, llicre the bleak winds, there, *^ Boreas, 
and Eurus, and Caurus, and Argestes loud,'' howling 
through the vacant lobbies, and clattering the doors of 
deserted guard-rooms, appal the imagination, and conjure 
up the grim spectres of departed tyrants — the Saxon, the 
Norman, and the Dane; the stem Edwards and fierce 
Henrys — who stalk from desolation to desolation, through 
the dreary vacuity, and melancholy succession of chill and 
comfortless chambers. When this tumult subsides, a dead, 
and still more frightful silence would reign in this desert, if 
•very now and then the tacking of hammers did not an- 
nounce, that those constant attfndnntff upon all courts, in 
iU ages, Jobbs, were still alive; fi>r whose sake atone it is, 
that any trace of ancient gMhdeor it suffered to remain* 
These palaces are a true emblem of some governments'; the 
iphabitants are decayed, but the governors and magistrates 
■till flourish. They put me in mind of Old Sarum^ where 
the representatives, more in number than the constitu- 
ents, only serve to infofm us^ that this was once a place of 
trade, and sounding with ** the busy hum of men,'' though 
now you can only trace the streets by the colour of the com ; 
and its sole manufacture is in members of parliament. 

These old establishments were formed also on a third 
principle, still more adverse to the living economy of the 
age. They were formed. Sir, on the principle o{ purveyancef 
and receipt in kind. In former days, when the household 
was vast, and the supply scanty and precarious, the royal 
purveyors, sallying forth from under the Gothic portcullis, 
to purchase provision with power and prerogative, instead 
of money, brought home the plunder of an hundred markets, 
and all that could be seized from a flying and hiding country, 
and deposited their spoil in an hundred caverns, with each 
ka keeper. There^ every commodity, received in its rawest 
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condition, went through all the process which fitted it for 
use. This inconvenient receipt produced an economy suited 
only to itself. It multiplied offices beyond all measure; 
buttery, pantry, and all diat rabble of places, which, though 
profitable to the holders and expensive to the state, are 
almost too mean to mention. 

All this might be^ and I believe was necessary at first; 
for it is remarkable, that purveyance, after its regulation had 
been the subject of a long line of statutes, (not fewer, I 
think, than twenty-six,) was wholly taken away by the 
twelfth of Charles II. ; yet in the next year of the same 
reign, it was found necessary to revive it by a special act 
of parliament, for the sake of the king's joumies. This^ 
Sir, is curious ; and what would hardly be expected in to 
reduced a court as that of Charles II., and in so improved 
a country as England might then be thought. But so it 
wits. Jn our time, one well filled and well covered stage 
coach requires more accommodation than a royal progress ; 
and every district at an hour's warning, can supply an 
army. 

I do not say. Sir, that all these establishments whose 
principle is gone, have been systematically kept up for in- 
fluence solefly : neglect had its share. But this I am sure 
o( diat a consideration of influence has hindered any one 
firom attempting to pull them down. For the purposes of 
influence^ and Jbr those purposes only, are retained half at 
least of the household establishments. No revenue, no 
not a royal revenue, can exist under the accumulated charge 
of ancient establishment, modem luxury, and parliamentary 
political corruption. 

I^ therefore, we aim at r^ulating this household, the 
question will be^ whether we ought to comomize by detail 
or by principle ? The example we have had of the success 
of an attempt to economize by detail, and under establish- 
ments adverse to the attempt, may tend to decide tbif 
question. 

At the beginning of his majest/s reign, Lord Talbot 
came to the administniticm of a great department in the* 
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hoDsdiolcL I believe no man ever entered into his majesty's 
terrioe^ or into the service of any prince, with a more clear 
intqprity, or with more zeal and afiection for the interest of 
liu master; and I must add, with abilities for a still higher 
sendee. Economy was then announced as a maxim of tlie 
reign. This noble lord, therefore, made several attempts 
towards a reform. In the year 1777, when the king's civil 
list debts came last to be paid, he explained very fully the 
success of his undertaking. He told the House of Lords, 
that he had attempted to reduce the charges of the king's 
tables, and his kitchen. Tlie thing, Sir, was not below 
him. He knew, that there is nothing interesting in the 
ooncems of men, whom we love and honour, that is be- 
neath our attention. ^^ Love," says one of our old poets, 
" esteems no office mean;" and with still more spirit, 
" Entire affection scometh nicer hands." Frugality, Sir, 
is founded on the principle, that all riches have limits. A 
FOjal household, grouii enormous, even in the meanest de- 
partments, may weaken and perhaps destroy all energy in 
the highest offices of the state. The gorging a royal 
kitchen may stint and &mish the negotiations of a king- 
dom. Therefore, the object was worthy of his, was worthy 
of any man's attention. 

In consequence of this noble lord's resolution, (as he told 
the other House,) he reduced several tables, and put the per- 
sons entitled to them upon board wages, much to their own 
satisfaction. But unluckily, subsequent duties requiring 
constant attendance, it was not possible to prevent their 
being fed where they were employed — and thus this first 
step towards economy doubled the expence. 

There was another disaster far more doleful than this. 
I shall state it, as the cause of that misfortune lies at the 
bottom of almost all our prodigality. Lord Talbot at- 
tempted to reform the kitchen ; but such, as he well ob- 
served, is the consequence of having duty done. by one 
person, whilst another enjoys the emoluments, that he 
found himself frustrated in all his designs. On that rock 
his whole adventure split — bis whole scheme of economjr 
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was dashed to pieces; his department became more ex- 
pensive than ever ; — the civil list debt accumulated — Why? 
It was truly from a cause, which, though perfectly ade- 
quate to the effect, (me would not have instantly guessed ; 
— it was because the turnspit in the kin^s kitchen was a 
member of parliament *. The king's domestic servants were 
all undone ; his tradesmen remained unpaid, and became 
bankrupt, — because the turnspit of the kin^s kitchen vjas a 
member (^ parliament. His* majesty's slumbers were inter- 
rupted, his pillow was stuffed with thorns, and his peace of 
mind entirely broken, — becatise the kin^s turnspit was a 
member qfparliamefit. The judges were unpaid ; the justice 
of the kingdom bent and gave way ; the foreign ministers 
remained inactive and unprovided; the system of Europe 
was dissolved ; the chain of our alUances was broken ; all 
the wheds of government at home and abroad were stop- 
ped ; — because the kin^s turnspit was a member of parliament. 

Such, Sir, was the situation of affiiirs, and such the cause 
of that situation, when his majesty came a second time to 
parliament, to desire the payment of those debts which the 
employment of its members in various offices, visible and 
invisible, had occasioned* I believe that a like fiite will at- 
tend every attempt at economy by detail, under similar 
circumstances, and in every department A complex, 
operose office of account and controul, is in itself, and 
even if members of parliament had nothing to do with it, 
the most prodigal of all things. The most audacious rob- 
beries, or the most subtle frauds, would never venture 
upon such a waste, as an over careful, detailed guard against 
them will infidlibly produce. In our establishments, we 
frequently see an office of account, of an hundred pounds 
a year expence, and another office, of an equal expence, to 
oofttroul that office, and the whole upon a matter that is 
not worth twenty shillings. 

To avoid, therefpre, this minute care which produces 

• Fiifr LordlVdbof 8 ipeech in theHouie of Lords, New Pttrliamentary 
Batory of BngjUmd, voLaou p. 176. 
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the consequences of the most extensive neglect^ and to 
oblige members of parliament to attend to public cares, 
and not to the servile offices of domestic management, I 
propose. Sir, to economize by principle^ that is, I pr(q)ose^ 
to put affairs into that train, which experience points out 
as the most effectual, from the nature of things, and from 
the constitution of the human mind. In all dealings, where 
it is possible, the principles of radical economy prescribe 
three things; first, undertaking by the great; secondly, 
engaging with persons, of skill in the subject matter; 
thirdly, engaging with those who shall have an immediate 
and direct interest in the proper execution of the business. 
To avoid frittering and crumbling down the attention, 
by a blind unsystematic observance of every trifle, it has 
ever been found the best way, to do all things, which are 
great in the total amount, and minute in the component 
parts, by a general contract. The principles of trade have 
ao pervaded every species of dealing, from the highest to 
the lowest objects ; all transactions are got so much into 
system ; that we may, at a moment's warning, and to a 
fisurthing value, be informed, at what rate any service may 
be supplied. No dealing is exempt from the possibility 
of fraud. But by a contract on a matter certain, you 
have this advantage — you are sure to know the utmost 
extent of the fraud to which you are subject. By a con- 
tract with a person in his awn irade^ you are sure you shall 
not suffer by toant of skill. By a short contract you are 
sure of making it the interest of the contractor to exert that 
-skill for the satisfaction of his employers. 

I mean to derogate nothing from the diligence or in- 
t^ity of the present, or of any former board of green* 
doth. But what skill can members of parliament ob- 
tain in that low kind of province? What pleasure can 
they have in the execution of that kind of duty ? And if 
they should neglect it, how does it affect their interest, 
when we know, that it is their vote in parliament, and not 
their diligence in cookery or catering, that reconunends 
them to their office, or keeps them in it ? . . > 
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X* c".^* of principle leads us through the labyrinth 
-tv-' ^ivwriments. What, Sir, is there in the office 
:. yx:*\:nJfe (which has the care of the king's fur- 
;;\it n>AV not be executed by the lord chamberlain 
He has an honourable appointment ; he has time 
: to atioiul to the duty ; and he has the vice-cham- 
to a*ii*t him. Why should not he deal also by 
,vi',:'».t, for all things belonging to this ofiice, and carry 
^> i^iiniatos tirst, and his report of the execution in its 
L^ivsvi imuN for payment, directly to the board of treasury 
ii's^'U ' By a simple operation (containing in it a treble 
ccaixvuO the exiKUces of a department, which for naked 
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walls, or walls hung with cobwebs, has in a few years cost 
the crown 150, '^00/. may at length hope for regulation. 
But, Sir, the office and its business are at variance. As it 
stands, it serves, not to furnish the palace with its hang- 
ings, but the parliament with its dependent members. . 

To what end. Sir, does the office of removing wardrobe 
serve at all ? Why should a jewel office exist for the sole 
purpose of taxing the king's gifts of plate? Its object fisdk 
naturally within the chamberlaM^ province; and ought to 
be under his care and inspection, without any fee. Why 
should an office of the robes exist, when that of groom of 
the stole is a sinecure, aud that this is a proper object of his 
department ? 

All these incumbrances, which are themselves nuisances, 
produce other incumbrances, and other nuisances. For the 
payment of these useless establishments, there are no less 
than three useless treasurers; two to hold a purse, and one 
to play with a stick. The treasurer of the household is a 
mere name. The cofferer, and the treasurer of the chamber, 
receive and pay great sums, which it is not at all necessary 
iiey should either receive or pay. All the proper officers, 
servants, and tradesmen, may be inrolled in their several 
departments, and paid in proper classes and times widi 
great simplicity and order, at the exchequer, and by di* 
rection from the treasury. 

The board of worksj which in the seven years preceding 
1777, has cost towards 400,000/.*; and (if I recollect 
rightly) has not cost less in proportion from the beginning 
of the reign, is under the very same description of all the 
other ill-contrived establishments, and calls for the very 
same reform. We are to seek for the visible signs of all 
this expence. For all this expence, we do not see a 
building of the size and importance of a pigeon-house. 
Buckingham-house was reprised by a bargain with the 
public, for one hundred thousand pounds; — and the 
small house at Windsor has been, if I mistake not, 
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undertaken since that account was brought before us. 
The good works of that board of works are as carefully 
concealed as other good works ought to be. They are 
perfectly invisible. But though it is the perfection of 
charity to be concealed, it is, Sir, the property and glory 
of magnificence to appear, and stand forward to the eye. 

That board, which ought to be a concern of builders, 
and such like, and of none else, is turned into a junto of 
members of parliament. That office too has a treasury^ 
and a paymaster of its own ; and lest the arduous affairs 
of that important exchequer should be too fatiguing, that 
paymaster has a deputy to partake his profits, and relieve 
his cares. I do not believe, that either now or in former 
times, the chief managers of that board have made any 
profit of its abuse. It is, however, no good reason that an 
abusive establishment should subsist, because it is of as 
little private as of public advantage. But this establish- 
ment has the grand radical fault, the original sin, that 
pervades and perverts all our establishments ; — the 
apparatus is not fitted to the object, nor the workmen to 
the work. Expences are incurred on the private opinion 
of an inferior establishment, without consulting the prin- 
cipal f wlio can alone determine the proportion which it 
ought to bear to the other establishments of the state, in 
the order of their relative importance. 

I propose, therefore, along with the rest, to pull down 
this whole ill-contrived scaffolding, which obstructs, ratlier 
than forwards our public works ; to take away its. treasury ; 
to put the whole into the hands of a real builder, who shall 
not be a member of parliament ; and to oblige him by a 
previous estimate and final payment, to appear twice at the 
treasury, before tlie public can be loaded. The king^s 
gardens are to come under a similar regulation. 

The min/, though not a department of the household, 
has the same vices. It is a great expencc to the notioDi 
chiefly for the sake of members of parliament. It has its 
officers of parade and dignity. It has its treasury too. It 
is A sort of corporate body ; and formerly was a body of 
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great importance; as much so, on the then scale of things, 
and the then order of business, as the bank is at this 
day. It was the great centre of money transactions and 
remittances for our own and for other nations; until 
King Charles the First, among other arbitrary projects, 
dictated by despotic necessity, made him withhold the 
money that lay there for remittance. That blow (and 
happily too) the mint never recovered. Now it is no bank ; 
no remittance-shop. The mint. Sir, is a manufactiare^ 
and it is nothing el#e; and it 9ught to be undertaken 
upon the principles of a manufacture; that is, for the 
best and cheapest execution, by a contract, upon proper 
securities, and under proper regulations. 

The artillertf is a far greater object; it is a military 
concern ; but having an affinity and kindred in its defects 
with the establishments I am now speaking of, I think it 
best to s|)eak of it along with them. It is, I conceive, an 
establishment not well suited to its martial, though ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for its parliamentary purposes. 
Here there is a treasiuy^ as in all the other inferior de- 
partments of government. Here the military is subor- 
dinate to the civil, and the naval confounded with the 
land service. The object indeed is much the same in both« 
But when the detail is examined, it will be found that they 
had better be separated. For a reform of this office, I 
propose to restore things to what (all considerations taken 
together) is their natural order ; to restore them to their 
just proportion, and to their just distribution. I propose 
in this military concern, to render the civil subordinate to 
the military; and this will annihilate the greatest part of 
the expence, and all the influence belonging to the office. 
I propose to send the military branch to the army, and the 
naval to tlie admiralty : and I intend to perfect and ac- 
complish the whole detail (where it becomes too minute and 
complicated for legislature, and requires exact, official, 
military, and mechanical knowledge) by a commission of 
competent officers in both departments. I propose to 
esKcute by contract, what by contract can be executed, and 
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to brin^ as much as pofisible, all estimates to be previously 
approTed, and finally t6 be paid by the treasury. 

Thus, by following the course of nature, and not the 
purposes of politics, or the accumulated patchwork of 
occasional accommodation, this vast expensive department 
may be methodized; its service proportioned to its 
necessities; and its payments subjected to the inspection 
of the superior minister of finance ; who is to judge of it 
on the result of the total collective exigencies of the state. 
This last is a reigning principle through my whole plan ; 
and it is a principle which I hope may hereafter be applied 
to other plans. 

By these regulations taken together, besides the three 
subordinate treasuries in the lesser principalities, five other 
subordinate treasuries are suppressed. Tliere is taken 
away the whole establishment of detail in the household ; 
the treasurer ; the comptroller (for a comptroller is hardly 
necessary where there is no treasurer) ; the cofferer of the 
liousehold: the treasurer of the chamber : the master of the 
household: the whole board of green cloth; and a vast 
number of subordinate offices in the department of the 
steward qf the household ; the whole establishment of the 
great ward^vbe ; the removing wardrobe ; the jeweUaffice / 
the robes : the board qf works ; almost the whole charge of 
the civil branch of the board (^ ordnance^ are taken away. 
All these arrangements together will be found to relieve 
the nation from a vast weight of influence, without dis- 
tressing, but rather by forwarding every public service. 
When something of this kind is done, then the public may 
begin to breathe. Under other governments, a question 
of expencc is only a question of economy, and it is nothing 
more; with us, in every question of expence^ there is 
always a mixture of constitutional considerations. 

It is, Sir, because I wish to keep this business of sub* 
ordinate treasuries as much as I can together, that I 
brought the ordnance-^iffice before you, though it is pro- 
perly a military department For the same reason I will 
now trouble you with my thoughts and propositions upon 
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two of the greatest under treasuries^ I mean the office of 
paymaster of' the layid forces or treasurer of the army ; and 
that of the treasurer of the nawi. The former of these has 
long been a great object of public suspicion and uneasiness. 
Envy too has had its share in the obloquy which is cast 
upon this office. But I am sure that it has no share at all 
in the reflections I shall make upon it, or in the reformat 
tions that I shall propose. I do not grudge to the honour- 
able gentleman who at present holds the office, any of the 
eflPects of his talents, his merit, or his fortune. He is re- 
spectable in all these particulars : I follow the constitution 
of the office, without persecuting its holder. It is ncQes- 
sary, in all matters of public complaint, where men fre- 
quently feel right and argue wrong, to separate prejudice 
from reason ; and to be very sure, in attempting the redress 
of a grievance, that we hit upon its real seat and its true 
nature. Where there is an abuse in office, the first thing 
that occurs in heat is to censure the officer. Our natural 
disposition leads all our enquiries rather to persons than to 
things. But this prejudice is to be corrected by maturer 
thinking. 

Sir, the profits of the pay-office (as an office) are not 
too great, in my opinion, for its duties, and for the rank 
of the person who has generally held it. He has been ge- 
nerally a person of the highest rank ; that is to say, a per- 
son of eminence and consideration in this House. The 
great and the invidious profits of the pay-office are from the 
bank that is held in it. According to the present course of 
the office, and according to the present mode of accounting 
there, this bank must necessarily exist somewhere. Money 
is a productive thing; and when the usual time of its de- 
mand can be tolerably calculated, it may, with prudence, 
be safely laid out to the profit of the holder. It is on tliis 
calculation that the business of banking proceeds ; but no 
profit can be derived from the use of money, which does 
not make it the interest of the holder to delay his account. 
The process of the exchequer colludes with this interest. 
Is tills collusion from its want of rigour, and strictness, and 
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great r^ptarity of form ? The reverse is true. Tliey have 
in the exchequer brought rigour and formalism to their 
ultimate perfection. The process against accountants is so 
rigorous, and in a manner so unjust, that correctives must, 
from time to time, be applied to it. These correctives 
being discretionary, upon the case, and generally remitted 
by the barons to the lords of the treasury, as the best 
judges of the reasons for respite, hearings are bad, delays 
are produced, and thus the extreme of rigour in office (as 
usual in all human aiikirs) leads to the extreme of laxity. 
What with the interested slowness of the officer, the ill- 
conceived exactness of the court, the applications for dis- 
pensations from that exactness, the revival of rigorous pro- 
cess, after the expiration of the time; and the new rigours 
producing new applications, and new enlargements of time, 
such delays happen in the public accounts, that they can 
scarcely ever be closed. 

Besides, Sir, tliey have a rule in the exchequer, which, 
I believe, they have founded upon a very ancient statute, 
that of the 51st of Henry III. by which it is provided, 
** That when a sheriff or bailiff hath begun his account, 
•* none other shall be received to account, imtil he that was 
•* first appointed hath clearly accounted, and that the sum 
** has been received*." WTicthcr this clause of that 
statute be the ground of that absurd practice, I am not 
quite able to ascertain ; but it has very generally prevailed, 
though, I am told, that of late they have begun to relax 
from it. In consequ^ice of forms adverse to substantinl 
account, we have a long succession of pay-masters and 
their representatives, who have never been admitted to 
account, although perfectly ready to do so. 

As the extent of our wars has scattered the accountants 
under the paymaster into every part of tlie globe, the 



* £t quant \iscount ou baDliff*ait commence dcaccompter, nu) autre 
ne seit resceii de acconter tanque le primer que soit assis, eit perac* 
compte, et que la somme soit resceu. Stat. 5. ann. dom. i%66* 
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grand and sure paymaster, Death, in all his sh{4>es, calls 
these accountants to another reckoning. Death, indeed, 
domineers over every thing but the forms of the ex- 
chequer : over these he has no power ; tliey are impassive 
and immortal. The audit of the exchequer, more severe 
than the audit to which the accountants are gone, demands 
proois which, in the nature of things, are difficult, some- 
times impossible to be had. In this respect, too, rigour, 
as usual, defeats itself. Then, the exchequer never, gives 
a particular receipt, or clears a man of his account, as &r 
as it goes. A final acquittance (or a quietus^ as they term 
it) is scarcely ever to be obtained. Terrors and ghosts of 
unlaid accountants haunt the houses of their children from 
generation to generation. Families, in the course of suc- 
cession, fall into minorities ; the inheritance comes into the 
hands of females; and very perplexed affairs are ofien 
delivered over into the hands of negligent guardians and 
fiuthless stewards; so that the demand remains, when the 
advantage of the money is gone, if ever any advantage at all 
has been made of it. This is a cause of infinite distress to 
&milies, and becomes a source of influence to an extent 
that can scarcely be imaginecl, but by those' who have 
taken some pains to trace it. The mildness of government 
in the employment of useless and dangerous powers fur- 
nishes no reason for their continuance^ 

As things stand, can you in justice (except perhaps In 
that over-perfect kind of justice, which has obtained by its 
merits the title of the opposite vice*) insist that any man 
should, by the course of his office, keep a bank from whence 
he is to derive no advantage? That a man should be sub» 
ject to demands below, and be in a manner refused an ac- 
quittance above ; that he should transmit an original sin, 
and inheritance of vexation to his posterity, without a 
power of compensating himself, in some way or other, for 
so perilous a situation ? We know, that if the paymaster 
should deiiy himself the advantages of his bank, the public, 



* Suaunum jus gumma injuria, 
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as things stand, is not the richer for it by a single shillings 
This. I thought it necessary to say, as to the oiFensive mag- 
nitude of the profits of this ofBce, that we may proceed in 
reformation on the principles ef reason, and not on the 
fcelings^ of envj\ 

The treasurer of the navy is, mutatis mutandis^ in tlie 
same circumstances:, indeed all accountants are. Instead 
of the present mode^ wh?ch is troublesome to the officer, 
and Mnprofitable to the public, I propose to substitute 
something more efiectual than rigour, which is the worst 
exactor in the world. I mean to remove the very tempta- 
tions to delay, to facilitate the account, and to transfer this 
bank, now of private eniolument, to the public. The 
crown will sufier no wrong, at least from the pay offices ; 
and its terrors will no longer reign over the &milies of 
those wIk) hold or have held them. I propose, that these 
offices should be no longer banks or treasuries, but mere 
offices of administration^ I propose, first, that the present 
paymaster, and the treasurer of the navy, should carry 
into the exchequer tlie whole body of the vouchers for 
what they have paid over to deputy paymasters, to re- 
gimental agents, or to any of those to whom they have 
and ought to have paid money. I propose that those 
vouchers shall be admitted as actual payments in their ac- 
counts ; and that the persons to whom the money has been 
paid, shall then stand charged in the exche(]uer in their 
place. Afler this process, they shall be debited or charged 
for nothing but the mouey-balance that remains in their 
hands. 

. I am conscious. Sir, that if this balance (which they 
eould not expect to be so suddenly demanded by any usual 
process of the exchequer) should now be exacted all at 
once, not only their ruin, but a ruin of others, to an ex- 
tent which I do not like to think of, .but which I can well 
conceive, and which you may well conceive, might be the 
conBequence. I told you, Sir, when I promised before the 
holidays to bring in this plan, that I never would sufier 
any man, or description of men, to suffer from errors that 
naturally have grown out of the abusive constitution of 
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offioet which I propose to regulate. If I cannoC 
with equity, I will not reform at alL 

For the r^ulation o( past accounts, I shall therefi>re 
pmpoae such a mode as men, tonperate and prudent, make 
Hie of in the management of their private affairs* when 
their accounts are various, perplexed, and of long stand- 
ing. I would therefore, after their example, divide the 
public debts into three sorts; good, bad, and doubtfiiL 
In knking over the public accounts, I should never dream 
of the blind mode of the exchequer, which regards things 
in the abstract, and knows no difierence in the qnalitr of 
its debts, or the circumstances of its debtors. By this 
means it fatigues itself, it vexes others, it often crushes the 
poor, it lets escape the rich ; or, in a fit of mercy or care* 
lessness, declines all means of recovering its just demands. 
Content with the eternity of its claims, it enjoys its Epi- 
curean divinity with Epicurean languor. But it is proper 
that all sorts of accounts should be closed some time or 
other — by payment, by composition, or by oblivion. JEr- 
pedii reipulflictr ut sitjinis litium. Constantly taking along 
with me, tliat an extreme rigour is sure to arm every thing 
against it, and at length to relax into a supine n^lect, I 
propose. Sir, that even the best, soundest, and the mo<t 
recent debts should he put into instalments, for the mutual 
ben^t of the accountant and the public. 

In proportion, however, as I am tender of the past, I 

would be provident of the future. All money that was 
formerly imprcsted to the two great pat/-officrs^ I would 
have iniprested in future to the bajik of England. These 
oflkes shoukL in future, receive no more than cash suffi- 
cient for small fiayinents ; their other payments ought to 
be made by drafts on tlie bank, expressing the sen-ice. A 
dieqne account from both offices, of drafts and receipts^ 
should be annually made up in the exchequer, charging 
the bank, in account, with the cash-balance, but not de- 
manding the pa\nnent until there is an order from the 
treasury, in consequence of a vote of pariiament. 

As I did not, Sir, deny to the paymaster the natural pro* 
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fits of the bank that was in his hands, so neither would I 
to the bank of Elngbind. A share of that profit might be 
dmved to the public in various ways. My favourite mode 
is this : that in compensation for the use of this money, the 
bank may take upon themselves, fir^t, the charge of the mint ; 
to which they are already, by their charter, obliged to bring 
in a great deal of bullion annually to be coined. 

In the next place, I mean that they should take upon 
themselves the charge of remittances to our troops abroad. 
This is a species of dealing from which, by the same char- 
ter, they are not debarred. One and a quarter per cent. 
will be saved instantly thereby to the public, on very large 
sums of money. This Mrill be at once a matter of economy, 
and a considerable reduction of influence, by taking away a 
private contract of an expensive nature. If the bank, which 
is a great corporation, and of course receives the least pro- 
fits from the money in their custody, should of itself refuse, 
or be persuaded to refuse this offer upon those terms, I can 
wpesk with scxne confidence, that one at least, if not both 
parts of the condition would be received, and gratefully 
received, by several bankers of eminence. There is no 
banker who will not be at least as good security as any 
paymaster of the forces, or any treasurer of the navj', that 
have ever been bankers to the public : as rich at least as 
my Lord Chatham, or my Lord Holland, or either of the 
honourable gentlemen who now hold the offices, were at 
the time that they entered into them ; or as ever the whole 
establishment of the mint has been at any period. 

These, Sir, are the outlines of the plan I mean to follow, 
in suppressing these two large subordinate treasuries. 
I now come to another subordinate treasury; I mean 
that of ^e paymaster of the pensions ; for*which purpose I 
re-enter the limits of the civil establishment — I departed 
from those limits in pursuit of a principle; and following the 
same game in its doubles, I am brought into those limits 
agmn. That treasury ^and that office I mean to take away ; 
and to transfer tlie payment of every name, mode, and de- 
nomination of pensions, to the exchequer. The present 
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course of diversifying the same object, can answer no good 
purpose ; whatever its use may be to purposes of anotheV 
kind. .There are also other lists of pensions ; and I mean 
that they should all be hereafter paid at one and the same 
place. The whole of that new consolidated list, I mean to 
reduce to 6o,oool. a year, which sum I intend it shall never 
exceed. I think that sum will fully answer as a reward to 
all real merit, and a provision for all real public charity 
that is ever likely to be placed on the list. If any merit of 
an extraordinary nature should emerge, before that reduc- 
tion is completed, I have left it open for an address of 
either House of parliament to provide for the case. To all 
other demands, it must be answered, with regret, but with 
firmness, " the pubUc is poor." 

I do not propose, as I told you before Christmas, to 
take away any pension. I know that the public seem to 
call for a reduction of such of them as shall appear un- 
merited. As a censorial act, and punishment of an abuse^ 
might answer some purnose. But this can make no part 
of my plan. I mean to proceed by bill ; and I cannot stop 
for such an encjuiry. I know some gentlemen may blame 
me. It is with great submission to better judgments, that 
I recommend it to consideration ; tha^ a critical retrospect 
tive examination of the pension list, upon the principle of 
merit, can never serve for my basis. It cannot answer, 
according to my plan, any effectual purpose of economy, 
or of future permanent reformation. The process, in any 
way, will be entangled and difficult ; and it will be infi- 
nitely slow : there is a danger that if we turn oiur line of 
march, now directed towards the grand object, into this 
more laborious than useful detail of operations, we shall 
never arrive at our end. 

The king, Sir, has been, by the constitution, appointed 
sole judge of the merit for which a pension is to be given. 
We have a right, undoubtedly, to canvass this, as we have 
to canvass every act of government. But there is a material 
difference between an office to be reformed, and a pension 
taken away for demerit* In the former case^ no charge it 
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implied against the holder ; hi the latter, his character 19 
jdurred, as well as his lawful emolument afiected. The 
former process is against the thing ; the second against the 
person. The pensioner certainly, if he pleases, has a right 
to stand in his own defence ; to plead his possession ; and 
to bottom his title in the competency of the cro^n to give 
him what he holds. Possessed, and on the defensive as he 
is, he will not be obliged to prove his special merit, in 
order to justify the act of legal discretion, now turned into 
bis property, according to his tenure. The very act, he 
will contend, is a legal presumption, and an implication of 
his merit. If this be so (firom the natural force of all legal 
presumption) he would put us to tlie difficult proof, that he 
he has no merit at all. But other questions would arise in 
the course of such an enquiry ; that is, questions of the 
merit, when weighed against the proportion of the reward; 
then the difficulty will be much greater. 

The difficulty will not. Sir, I am afraid, be nuich less, 
if we pass to the person really gui^y, in the question of an 
unmerited pension ; the minister himself. I admit, that 
when called to account for the ex^ution of a trust, he 
might fairly be obliged to prove the affirmative ; and to 
state the merit for ^hich the pension is given ; though on 
the pensioner himself such a process would be hard. If in 
this examination we proceed methodically, and so as to 
avoid all suspicion of partiality and preju^lice, we must 
take the pensions in order of time, or merely alphabetically. 
The very first pension to which we come, in either of Uiese 
wajrs, may appear the most grossly unmerited of any. But 
the minister may very possibly shew, tliat he knows nothing 
of the putting on this pension — that it was prior in time 
to his administration — that the minister who laid k on it 
dead; and th^i we are thrown back u))on the pensioner 
himself, and plunged into all our former difficulties; 
Abuses, and gross ones I doubt not, would appear ; and 
to the correction of which I would readily give my hand ; 
but, when I consider that pensions have not generally been 
aflfected by the revolutions of ministry'; as I know not 
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where such enquiries would stop ; and as an absence of 
merit is a negative and loose thing, one might be led to 
derange the order of families, founded on the probable 
continuance of their kind of income. I might hurt chil- 
dren ; I might injure creditors. I really think it the more 
prudent course not to follow the letter of the petitions. If 
we fix this mode of enquiry as a basis, we shall, I fear, end 
as parliament has often ended under similar circumstances* 
There will be great delay; much confusion; much in- 
equality in our proceedings. But what presses me n\pst of 
all is this ; that though we should strike off all the un- 
merited pensions, while the power of the crown remains 
unlimited, the very same undeserving persons might after- 
wards return to the very same list: or if they did not, 
other persons, meriting as little as they do, might be put 
upon it to an undefinable amount. This I think is the 
pinch of the grievance. 

For these reasons, Sir, I am obliged to wave this mode 
of proceeding as any part of my plan. In a plan of re* 
formation, it would be one of my maxims, that when I 
know of an establishment which may be subservient to use-> 
fill purposes, and ^hich at the same time, from its discre- 
tionary nature, is liable to a very great perversion from 
those purposes, / uould limit the quantity of the power that 
might he so abused. For I am sure, tliat in all such cases, 
the rewards of merit will have very narrow bounds ; and 
that partial or corrupt &vour.will be infinite. This prin- 
ciple is not arbitrary ; but the limitation of the specific 
quantity must be so in some measure. I therefore state 
6o,oool.; leaving it open to the House to enlarge or con- 
tract the sum as they shall see, on examination, that the 
discretion I use is scanty or liberal. Tlie whole amount 
of the pensions of all denominations, which have been laid 
before us, amount, for a period of seven years, to consi- 
derably more than ioo,oool. a year. To what the other 
lists amount I know no^ That will be seen hereafter. 
But from those that do appear, a saving will accrue to the 
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that service than the daily wages it receives during the 
pleasure of the crown. 

Whoever seriously considers the excellent argument of 
Lord Somers, in the Banker's Case*, will see he bot- 
toms himself upon the very same maxim which I do ; and 
one of his principal grounds of doctrine for the alienability 
of the domain in England f contrary to the maxim of the 
law in France, he lays in the constitutional policy, of fur- 
nishing a permanent reward to public service ; of making 
that reward the origin of families ; and the foundation of 
wealth as well as of honours. It is indeed the only genuine 
unadulterated origin of nobility. It is a great principle in 
gOM^mment ; a principle at the very foundation of the whole 
structure. The other judges who held the sanxe doctrine^ 
went beyond Lord Somers with regard to the remedy^ 
which they thought was given by law against the crown 
upon the grant of pensions. Indeed no man knows, when 
he cuts off the incitements to a virtuous ambition, and the 
just rewards of public service, whdt infinite4nischief he may 
do his country, through all generations. Such saving to 
the public may prove the worst mode of robbing it. The 
cnrown, which has in its hands the trust of the daily pay for 
national service, ought to have in its hands also the i&eans 
for the repose of public labour, and the fixed settlement of 
acknowledged merit. There is a time when the weather- 
beaten vessels of the state ought to come into harbour. 
They must at length have a retreatfrom the malice of rivals, 
from the perfidy of political friends, and the inconstancy 
of the people. Many of the persons, who in all times have 
filled the great cilices of state, have been younger brothers, 
who had originally little, if any fortune. These offices 
do not furnish the means of amassing wealth. There ought 
to be some power in the crown of granting pensions out of 



^ See HowctTf State Trials, vol xiv. p. x. 

f BefiMTt the statute of Queen Anne, which limited the alienatioQ of 
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the reach of its own c^rices. An intail of dependence is. 
a bad reward of merit. : 

I would therefore leave to the crown the possibility of 
conferring some favours, which^ whilst they are received as a- 
regard, do hot operate as corruption. When men receive 
obligations from the crown through the pious hands of 
fathers, or of connections as venerable as the paternal, the 
dqiendences which arise from thence, are the obligations of 
gratitude, and not the fetters of servility. Such ties origi- 
nate in virtue, and they promote it. They continue men in 
those habitudes of friendship, those political connections^ 
and those political principles in which they began life. 
They are antidotes against a corrupt levity, instead of causes 
of it. What an unseemly spectacle would it afford, what 
a disgrace would it be to the commonwealth that suffered 
such things, to seethe hopeful son of a meritorious ministec 
b^;ging his bread at the door of that treasury, from whence 
his fiither dispensed the economy of an empire, and pro- 
moted the happiness and glory of his country? Why 
should he be obliged to prostrate his honour, and to submit 
his principles at the levee of some proud favourite^ shoulder- 
ed and thrust aside by every impudent pretender, on the 
very s^t where a few days before he saw himself adored ? 
— obliged to cringe to the author of the calamities of his 
house, and to kiss the hands that are red with his father's 
blood ? — No, Sir, — These things are unfit — They are 
intolerable. 

Sir, Iishall be asked, why I do not choose to destroy those 
offices which arc pensions, and appoint pensions under the 
direct title in their stead? I allow, that in some cases it 
leads to abuse, to have things appointed for one purpose 
and applied to another. I have i^o great objection to such 
a change: but I do not think it quite prudent for me to 
propose it. If I should take away the present estabb'sh- 
ment, the burthen of proof rests upon me, that so many 
pensions, and no more, and to such an amount each, and 
no more, are necessary for the public service. This is what 
I can never prove ; for it is a thing incapable of definition. 

▼OL. 21. F 
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to take away an object tliat I think answers 
''Mr. in hope* of getting it back again in a better 
"fipie will bear an old establishment when its ex- 
isted, who will revolt at a new one. I do not 
^ Jcc-pensions to be more in number than suf- 
; :a that )M)int the House will exercise its dis- 
^:o abuse, I am convinced, that very few trusts 
_i:r7 course of administration, have admitted less 
j^ Zji, Efficient ministers have been their own 
._• Ii is true. But their very partiality has 

ii-J of justice ; and still it was service that was 

"ji^i Tr look over this exchequer list, we find it 

^-^ :f!i»adants of the Walpoles, of the Pclliams, 

inwjei'i^- names to whom this country owes its 

. jHi u 'i-."2i his majesty owes his crown. It was 

2«e i«* that the immense and envied employ- 

■fl jciiis* came to a certain duke*, who is now 

. .^jgjj n:..a.y at a very good dinner directly un- 

^ '^^X '"5* 'j/^' belono siairSi whilst we, his 

■^ >".mr :cr mouths with unsubstantial sounds, 

' nu&rrr economy over his head. But he is 

B3i :£ Aa ancient and decayed house, joined 

* .^ rr '^ reward of services done by another. 

" ■« r^^ *^^ *°^ ^® ^^^ purchase of merited 

^ TiflKcr trough all its descents, through all its 

jtti iu is assignments. May such fountains 

: ^^ 3Jav they ever flow with their original 

and fructify the commonwealth, for 
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. ^^j{ bound to give you my reasons as 
ii> for stopping in the course of reibrma- 

.^j^^ in it. My limits are the rules of 
i-«licT;and the service of the state. This 
f^t I Am not able to intermeddle with 
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another article, which seems to be a ^q)ecific object in' 
several of the petitions; I mean the reducticm of exorbitant 
emoluments to efficient offices. If I knew of any real effi- 
cient office^ which did possess exorbitant emoluments, I 
should be extremely desirous of reducing them. Others 
may know of them. I do not. I am not possessed of aa 
exact common measure between real service and its rewJEurd. 
I am very sure, that states do sometimes receive serviceSf 
which is hardly in their power to reward according to their 
worth. K I were to ^ve my judgment, with regard to this 
country, I do not think the great efficient offices of ihe- 
state to be overpaid. The service of the public is a thing 
which cannot be put to auction, and struck down to those 
who will agree to execute it the cheapest. When the pro- 
portion between reward and service is ,our object, we must 
always consider of what nature the service is, and what sort 
of men they are that must perform it. Wliat is just pay- 
ment for one kind of labour, and full encouragement for 
one kind of talents, is fraud and discouragement to others. 
Many of the great offices have much duty to do, and much 
«xpence of representation to maintain. A secretary of 
atate^ for instance, must not appear sordid in the eyes of 
tiie ministers of other nations ; neither ought our ministers 
abroad to appear contemptible in the courts where they r^ 
side. In all offieeb of duty, there is, almost necessarily, a 
great neglect of all domestic affairs. A person in high 
office can rarely take a view of his femily-house. If he sees 
duit the state takes no detriment, the state must see that his 
affiurs should take as little. 

' I will even go so far as to affirm, that if men were 
willing to serve in such situations without salary, they 
ought not to be permitted to do in Ordinary service 
nmst be secured by the motives to ordinary int^rity. I 
do not hesitate to say, that, that state which lays its found- 
ation in rare and heroic virtues, will be sure to have jits 
superstructure in the basest profligacy and corruption. ^An 
IkMQOurable and fair profit is the best security against 
twifie and rapacity; as in all things else^ a lawAil and 

F 2 
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.av iX'«c security against debauchery 

... t*c^th is power, so all power will 

««ui cu itself by some means or other : 

^c ivii no way of ascertaining their profits 

^%:4U» of obtaining them, tliose means will be 

.s? oUinity. This is true in all the parts of 

^.tuMHh a* ^1 ^ ^^ ^® whole. If any individual 

.^> kkvliue his appointments, it might give an unfair 

\«uMa«$e to ostentatious ambition over unpretending ser- 

tHv; it might breed invidious comparisons ; it might tend 

go destroy whatever little unity and agreement may be found 

tanong ministers. And after all, when an ambitious 

man bad run down his competitors by a fallacious shew 

of disinterestedness, and fixed himself in power by tliat 

means, what security is there that he would not change 

his course, and claim as an indemnity ten times more than 

be has given up? 

This rule, like every other, may admit its exceptions. 
When a great man has some one great object in view to be 
atchieved in a given time, it may be absolutely necessary 
for him to walk out of all the common roads, and if his 
fortune permits it, to hold himself out as a splendid ex- 
ample. I am told, that something of this kind is now 
doing in a country near us. But this is for a short race; 
the training for a heat or two, and not tlie proi>er prepa- 
ration for the regular stages of a methodical journey. I am 
speaking of establishments, and not of men. 

It may be expected. Sir, that when I am giving my 
reasons why I limit myself in the reduction of employ- 
ments, or of their profits, I should say something of those 
which seem of eminent inutility in the state; I mean the 
number of ofiicers who by their places are attendant cm 
tlie person of the king. Considering the commonwealth 
merely as sucli, and considering those officers only as 
relative to the direct purposes of the state, I admit that 
they are of no use at all. But there are many things in 
the constitution of establishments, which appear of little 
value on the first view, which in a secondary and oblique 
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maimer, produce very material adyantages. It was on full 
oonsideration that I determined not to lessen any of ^e 
offices of honour about the crown, in their number or their 
emoluments. These emoluments, except in one or two 
cases, do not much more than answer the charge of attend- 
ance. Men of condition naturally love to be about a 
court; and women of condition love it much more. But 
there is in all regular attendance, so much of constraint^ 
that if it were a mere charge, without any compensatioDt 
you would soon have the court deserted by all the nobility 
of the kingdom. 

Sir, the most serious mischiefi would follow from such a 
desertion. Kings are naturally loviers of low company; 
They are so elevated above all the rest of mankind, that 
they must look upon all their subjects as on a level. They 
are rather apt to hate than to love their nobility, on account 
<^ the occasional resistance to their will,, which will be 
made by their virtue, their petulence, or their pride. It 
must indeed be admitted, that many of the nobility are as 
perfectly willing to act the part of flatterers, tale^'bearers^ 
parasites, pimps, and buffoons, as any of the lowest and 
yf^est of mankind can possibly be. But they are hot pram 
perly qualified for this object of their ambition. The want 
of a regular education, and early habits, and some lurking 
remains of their dignity, will never permit them to become 
a match for an Italian eunuch, a mountebank, a fidler, a 
jdayer, or any regular practitioner of that tribe. The 
Roman emperors almost from the beginning, threw them- 
sdves into such hands ; and the mischief increased every 
di^ till its decline, and its final ruin. It is therefore of 
vmy great importance, (provided the thing is not over- 
Avne,) to contrive such an establishment as must, almost 
wliether a prince will or not, bring into daily and hourly 
offices about his person, a great number of his first 
nobility; and it is rather an useful prejudice that gives 
fliem a pride in such a servitude. Though they are not ' 
mndi the better for a court, a court will be much the 
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regulated enjoyment is the beat Beciirity n'^ .rm 

and excess. For as wealth is power 
infallibly draw wealth to itself by are 

and when men are left no way of the 

but by their means of obtain!* oral 

encreased to infinity. T1>- and 

administration, as well i- :>(Ior. 

were to decline his a]- great 

advantage to ostei -c the 

vice; it might ' • udea- 

to destroy v ndary 

amoiig I mean 

man ' ire* are 

of ;• least 

«-v load 

ic with 

.IV deli- 

u«r which reason tlicn.- int » offices 

wv pro|)erly state offices, tliat I have u desire to 

;V tirst of them is the new office of M/rrf secretary of 
«.•«%% which is commonly called secretary of state for the 

We know that all the correspondence of the colonies 
had been, until within a tew years, carried on by the 
sciuthern secretary of state; and that this department has 
not been shunned upon account of the weight of its 
duties ; but on the contrary, much sought, on account of 
its patronage. Indeed he must be poorly acquainted with 
Ihc history of office, who does not know how very liglidy 
the American functions have always leaned on the shoulders 
of the ministerial AtUis^ who has upheld that side of tlie 
sj)here. Undoubtedly, great temper and judgment was 
requisite in the management of the colony politics; but 
the official detail was a trifle. Since the new appointment, 
a train of unfortunate accidents has brought before us 
almost the whole correspcmdcnce of this favourite secre- 
tary's office, since die first day of its establishment. I 
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iriU 0Ry nothing of its auspicious foundation ; of the quality 

of its correspondence, or of the efiects that have ensued 

from it. I speak merely of its quantity; which we know 

would have been little or no addition to the trouble of 

hatever office had its hands the fullest. But what has 

^en the real condition of the old office of secretary of 

te ? Have their velvet bags, and their red boxes^ 

n so full, that nothing more could possibly be crammed 

> them? 

correspondence of a curious nature has been lately 

ished *. In that correspondence^ Sir, we find the 

on of a noble person, who is thought to be the grand 

facturer of administrations; and therefore the best 

of the quality of his work. He was of opinion, that 

was but one man of diligence and industry in 

lole administration — it was the late Elarl of Suffolk. 

loble lord lamented very justly, that this statesman^ 

ol 2^(1 much mental vigour, was almost wholly disabled firom 

the exertion of it, by his bodily infirmities. Lord Suffolk, 

dead to the state, long before he was dead to nature, at 

kst paid his tribute to the common treasuiy to which we 

must all be taxed. But so little want was found even of 

his intentional industry, that the office^ vacant in reality 

to its duties long before, continued vacant even in nondnar 

tion and appointment for a year after his death. Tlie 

whole of the laborious and arduous correspondence of this 

empire, rested solely upon the activity and energy of Lord 

Weymouth. 

It is therefore demonstrable, since one diligent- man was 
fidly equal to the duties of the two offices, that two dili- 
gent men will be equal to the duty of three. The business 
of die new office which I shall propose to ypu to suppress, 
IS by no means too much to be returned to either of the se- 
cretaries which remain. If this dust in the balance should 
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be thought too heavy,- it may be divided between them 
both; North America (whether free or reduced) to the 
northern Secretary, the West Indies to the southern. It is 
hot neces^sary that I should say more upon the inutility of 
this office. It is burning day light. But before I have 
done, I shall just remark, that the history of this office it 
too recent to suffer us to forget, that it was made for the 
mere convenience of the arrangements of political intrigue^ 
and not for the service of the state ; that it was made, in 
order to give a colour to an exorbitant increase of the civil 
list ; and in the same act to bring a new accession to the 
loaded compost heap of corrupt influence. 

There is. Sir, another office, which was not long since 
closely connected with this of the American secretary ; but 
has been lately separated from it for the very same purpose 
for which it had been conjoined ; I mean the sole purpose 
of all the separations and all the conjunctions that have been' 
lately made — a job. I speak. Sir, of the board of trade 
and plantations. This board is a sort of temperate bed of 
influence; a sort of gently ripening hot-house, where eight 
members of parliament receive salaries of a thousand a year, 
for a certain given time, for doing little, in order to mature 
at a proper season, a claim to two thousand, to be granted 
for- doing less, and on the credit of having toiled so long in 
that inferior laborious department. 

I have known that board, off and on, for a great num- 
ber of years. Both of its pretended objects have been 
much the objects of my study, if I have a right to call any 
pursuits of mine by so respectable a name. I can assure 
the house, and I hope they will not think that I risk my 
little credit lightly, that, without meaning to convey the 
least reflection upon any one of its members past or pre- 
sent, — it is a board which, if not mischievous, is of no use 
stall 

You will be convinced. Sir, that I am not mistaken, if 
you reflect how generally it is true, that commerce, the 
principal object of that office, flourishes most when it is 
left to itself* Interest, the great guide of oommeroe^ is 
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not a blind one. It is very well able to find its own way ; 
and its necessities are its best laws. But if it were possibly 
m the nature of things, that the young should direct the 
'(dd, and the inexperienced instruct the knowing ; if a board 
in the state was the best tutor for the counting-house ; if 
the desk ought to read lectures to the anvil, and the pen 
to usurp the place of the shuttle — yet in any matter of re- 
golation, we know that board must act with as little au- 
thority as skill. The prerogative of the crown is utterly 
inadequate to its object; because all regulations are, ia 
their nature, restrictive of some liberty. In the reign in- 
deed, of Charles the Firsts the council, or committees of 
council, were never a moment imoccupied, with affiurs of 
trade. • But even where they had no ill intention (which 
was sometimes the case) trade and manufacture suffered in- 
finitely from their injudicious tampering. But since that 
period, whenever regulation is wanting (for I do not deny, 
Aat sometimes it may be wanting) parliament constantly 
sits ; and parliament alone is Competent to such regulation* 
We want no instruction from boards of trade, or from any 
other board ; and God forbid we should give the least at- 
tention to their reports. Parliamentary enquiry is the only 
mode of obtaining parliamentary information. There is 
more real knowledge to be obtained, by attending the de- 
tail of business in the committees above stairs, than ever 
did come, or ever will come from any board in this king^ 
dom, or from all of them together. An assiduous member 
of parliament will not be the worse instructed there, for not 
being paid a thousand a year for learning his lesson. And 
now that I speak of the committees above stairs, I must 
say, that having till lately attended them a good deal, I 
have observed that no description of members give so little 
attendance, either to communicate^ or to obtaui instruction 
upon matters of commerce, as the honourable members o£ 
the grave board of trade. I really do not recollect, that 
I have ever seen one of them in that sort of business. 
Possibly, some members may have better memories ; and 
may. call to mind some job that may have accidcaitaUy 
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brought one or other of them, atone time or other, to at* 
tend a matter of commerce. 

This board. Sir, has had both its original formation^ 
and its regeneration, in a job. In a job it was concdved^ 
and in a job its mother brought it forth. It made one 
among those shewy and specious impositions, which one ci 
the experiment making administrations of Charles the Second 
held out to delude the people, and to be substituted in the 
^ace of the real service which they might expect from a 
parliament annually sitting. It was intended also to corrupt 
that body whenever it should be permitted to sit. It was 
projected in the year 1668, and it continued in a tottering 
Wid rickety childhood for about three or four years, for il 
died in the year 1673, a babe of as little hopes. as enur 
swelled the bills of mortality in the article of convulsed 
or overlaid children, who have hardly stepped over the 
threshold of life. 

It was buried with little ceremony; and never more 
tknight o( until the reign of King William^ when in thm 
strange vicissitude of n^lect and vigour, of good and ill 
success that attende4 his wars, in the year 1695, the trade 
was distressed beyond aU example of former sufferings, by 
the piracies of the French cruisers. This suffering in* 
eeiised, and, as it should seem, very justly incensed, the 
House of CcHnmons. In this ferment they struck, notcmly 
at the administration, but at the very constitution of the 
executive government. They attempted to form in paiiia* 
ment a board for the protection of trade ; which, as they 
planned it, was to draw to itself a great part, if not the 
whole, of the functions and powers, both of the admi* 
ml^ and of the treasury; and thus, by a parliamentary 
delegation of office and officers, they threatened absolutely 
to separate these departments from the whole system of the 
fxeestive government, and of course to vest the most lead* 
ing and essential of its attributes • in this board. As the 
executive government was in a manner oHivicted of a dero- 
ieCioii of its fimctioDs,' it was with infinite difficulty thsit 
Ut Uofw was warded off in thai seiwoik Theira Wii* 



tbreat to renew the same attempt in the next. To prevent 
the effect of this manoeuvre, the court opposed another mft- 
ncenvre to it; and in the year 1696, called into life this 
board of trade, which had slept since 1673. 

This, in a few words, is the history of the regeneration 
of the board of trade. It has perfectly answered its pur* 
poses. It was intendied to quiet the minds of the peopk^ 
and to compose the ferment that then was strongly working 
in parliament The courtiers were too h^py to be able to 
substitute a board, which they knew would be useless, la 
the place of one that they feared would be dangerous 
Thus the board of trade was reproduced in a job ; and 
perhaps it is the only instance of a public body, which baa 
never degenerated ; but to this hour preserves ail the health 
and vigour of its primitive institution. 

This board of trade and plantations has not been of any 
nse to the colonies, as colonies ; so little of use^ that the 
flourishing settlements of N^w England, of Virginia, and 
of Maryland, and all our wealthy colonies in the West 
Indies, were of a date prior to the .first board of Charlea 
Ihe Second. Pennsylvania and Carolina were settled during 
its dark quarter, in the interval between the extinction of 
die first, and the formation of the second board. Two 
colonies alone owe their origin to that boaoL Georgia, 
which, till lately, has made a very slow progress ; and 
never did make any progress at all, until it had wholly 
got rid of all the regulations which the board of trade 
had moulded into its original constitution. That colony 
has cost the nation very great sums of money; whereas the 
colonies which have had the fortune of not being god* 
fiithered by the board of trade, never cost the nation a 
shilling, excq>t what has been so properly spent in losing 
them. But the colony of Geoi^gia, weak as it was, carried 
widi it to the last houi', and carries, even in its present 
dead paUid visage, the perfect res^nblanoe of its parents* 
It always had, and it now has, an establishment paid by 
die public of England, for the sake of the ioflueooe of the 
noiwn; that cdony haiwg never been aUe or wUling to 
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take upon itself the expenoe of its proper govemmeiit, or 
its own appropriated jobs. 

The province of Nova Scotia was the youngest and the 
favourite child of the board. Good God ! What wibs 
the nursing of that ill-thriven, hard-visaged, and ilUfii^ 
voured brat has cost to this wittol nation ! Sir, this colony 
has stood us in a sum of not less than 700,000/. To this 
day it has made no repayment — it does not even support 
those offices of expence, which are miscaUed its govern^ 
ment; the whole of that job still lies upon the patient^ 
callous shoulders of the people of England. 

Sir, I am going to state a fact to you, that will serve to 
flet in full sunshine the real value of formality and official 
Buperintendance. There was in the provhice of Novti 
Scotia, one little n^lected comer; the country of the 
neutral French ; which having the good fortune to esci^ 
the fostering care both of France and England, and to 
have been shut out from the protection and regulation of 
councils of commerce, and of boards of trade, did, in 
silence, without notice,- and without assistance, increase to 
a considerable degree. But it seems our nation had more 
skill and ability in destroying, than in settling, a colony. 
In the last war we did, in my opinion, most inhumanly^ 
and upon pret^ices that in the eye of an honest man are 
not worth a farthing, root out this poor innocent deserving 
people, whom our utter inability to govern, or to recon- 
cile, gave us no sort of right to extirpate. Whatever the 
merits of that extirpation might have been, it was on the 
footsteps of a neglected people, it was on the fund of 
unconstrained poverty, it was on the acquisitions of 
unregulated industry, that any thing which deserves the 
name of a colony in that province has been formed. It 
has been formed by overflowings from the exuberant popu- 
lation of New England, and by emigration from other 
parts of Nova Scotia of fugitives from the protection of the 
board of trade. 

But if all of these things were not more than sufficient 
to prove to yoa the inutili^ of that eMpesmw wO Uiih* 
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iftei^ I would desire yoa to recollect, Sir, that those who 
may be veiy ready to defend it, are very cautious how they . 
employ it; cautious how they employ it even in appearance 
and pretence. They are afraid they should lose the benefit 
of its influence in parliament, if they seemed to keep it up 
for any other purpose. If ever there were commercial 
points of great weight, and most closely connected with 
our dependencies, they are those which have been agitated 
and decided in parliament since I came into it. Which 
of the innumerable r^ulations since made had their origin 
or their improvement in the board of trade? Did any of 
the several East India bills which have been successively 
produced since 1767, originate there? Did any one dream 
of referring them,- or any part of them, thither? Was any 
body so ridiculous as even to think of it ? If ever there 
was an occasion on which the board was fit to be con- 
sulted, it was with regard to the acts, that were preludes 
to the American war, or attendant on its commencement : 
those acts were fiill of commercial regulations, such as 
they were; — the intercourse bill ; the prohibitory bill; the 
fishery bill. If the board was not concerned in such 
things, in what particular was it thought fit that it should 
be concerned ? In the course of all these bills through the 
House, I observed the members of that board to be remark- 
ably cautious of intermeddling. They understood decorum 
better; they know that matters of trade and plantations 
are no business of theirs. 

There were two very recent occasi(Mis, which, if die 
idea of any use for the board had not been extinguished 
by prescription, appeared loudly to call for their interfe- 
rence. 

When commissioners were sent to pay his majcstjr's and 
our dutiful respects to the congress of the United States, a 
part of their powers under the commi^oh were, it seems^ 
of a commercial nature. They were authorized in the 
most ample and undefined manner, to form a conrunercial 
treaty with America on the spot« This was no trivial 
object As tlie formation of such a treaty would neoef" 
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aoiily have been no less than the breaking up df our wlude 
commercial sjstem, and the giving it an entire new foim; 
one would imagine, that the board of trade would have sat 
day and night, to model propositions, which, <hi our side^ 
might serve as a basis to that treaty. No such thing. 
Their learned leisure was not in the least interrupted, 
though one of the members of the board was a commis- 
sioner^ and might, in mere compliment to his office, have 
been supposed to make a shew of deliberation on the sub- 
ject« But he knew that his colleagues would have thought 
he laughed in their fiu^es, had he attempted to bring any 
thing the most distantly relating to commerce or colonies 
before them. A noble person, engaged in the same conw 
mission, and sent to learn his commercial rudiments in 
New York, (then under the operation of an act for the 
universal prdiibition of trade) was soon after put at the 
head of that board. This contempt from the present 
ministers of all the pretended functions of that board, and 
their manner of appointing to it the presiding commissioner, 
that is, the manner of breathing into that board its very 
soul, of inspiring it with its animating aud presiding prin- 
ciple, puts an end to all dispute concerning their opinion 
of the clay it was made of. Bui I will give them heaped 
measure. 

It was but the other day, that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon carried up to the House of Peers two acts, altering, 
I think much for the better, but altering, in a great degree, 
our whole commercial system. These acts, I mean, for 
giving a free trade to Ireland in woollens and in all things 
dse, with indq)endent nations, and giving them an equal 
trade to our own colonies. Here, too, the novelty of this 
great, but arduous and critical improvement of system, 
would make you conceive that the anxious solicitude of 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, would have wholly 
destroyed the plan of summer recreation of that board, by 
fefinrsnces to examine, compare, and digest matters for 
pariiament—Yoa would imagine^ that Irish commissioners 
ef CQstova and ^^g*'*^ commissioners of customs^ and 

15 
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•oBuniMioners of excise, that merchants and manufacturers 
of every denomination, had daily crowded their outer 
rooms. NU horum. The perpetual virtual adjournment^ 
and the unbroken sitting vacation of that board, was no 
more disturbed by the Irish thai^ by the plantation com- 
merce^ or any other commerce. The same matter mad« 
a hurge part of the business which occupied the house for 
two sessions before; and as our ministers were not then 
mellowed by the mild, emollient, and engaging blandish- 
ments of our dear sister, into all the tenderness of unqua« 
lified surrender, the bounds and limits of a restrained 
benefit naturally required much detailed management and 
positive r^ulation. But neither the qualified propositions 
which were received, nor those other qualified proposi* 
lions which were rejected by ministers, were the least 
concern of the board of trade, or were they ever thought 
of in the business. 

It is therefore, Sir, on the opinion of parliament, on the 
opinion of the ministers, and even on their own opinion of 
their inutility, that I shall propose to you to suppress the 
board of trade and plantations ; and to recommit all its 
business to the council from whence it was very improvi- 
dently taken ; and which business (whatever it might be) 
was much better done and without any expence; and in- 
deed where in effect it may all come at last. Almost all 
that deserves the name of business there, is the reference of 
the plantation acts, to the opinion of gentlemen of the law. 
But all this may be done, as the Irish business of the same 
nature has always been done, by the council, and with a 
refer^ice to the attorney and solicitor general. 

There are some regulations in the household relative to 
the officers of the yeomen of the guards, and the officers 
and band of gentlemen pensioners, which I shall likewise 
submit to your consideration, for the purpose of regulating 
establishments, which at present are much abused. 

I have now finished all, that for the present I shall 
trouble you with, on the plan of reduction. I mean next 
to pnqpose to you the plan of arrangement by which I 
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metn to apprq^mate and fix the dTil list money to its 
veral services according to their nature ; for 1 am sensible^* 
that if a discretion, wholly arbitrary, can be exerdsed over 
the civil list revenue, although the most efiectual methods 
may be taken to prevent the infinior departments fixMn ex« 
ceeding their bounds, the plan of reformation will stiO be 
kft very imperfect. It will not, in my opinion, be safe to 
permit an enturdy arbitrary discretion even in the first loid 
of the treasury himself: it will not be safe to leave with him 
a powtf of diverting the public money frran its proper ob- 
jects, of payii^ it in an irregular course, or of inveitiiig 
(perhaps) the order of time dictated by the proportioa of 
^ue, which oufjjbt to regulate his a{^>lication of payment 
to service. 

I am sensible too, that the veiy operation of a pbn of 
economy which tends to exonerate the dvil list of expcnme 
establishments, may in some sort defeat the capital end we 
iMive in view, the independence of parliament ; and tiyit in 
removing the public and ostensiUe means of influence^ 
may increase the fund of private corruption. I 
thought of some methods to prevent an abuse of suplas 
cash under discretiooaiy application ; I mean the heads cf 
»ecM s(rvifir^ ^Mxiid seracCj zjorums ptq^matts, andthefike; 
whidi, I hope^ will answer, and which, in doe tnne^ I shal 
lay befcre you. Wliere I am unable to limit the qoaality 
of the sums to be applied, by reason of the nnoer- 
tam quantity of the senrioe, I endeavour to confine it ia 
its lime; to secure an indefinite applir^MH/w to the definite 
•ervice to wUdi it bekx^; not to stop the progrcK of ck* 
penoe in iu hat, bat to confine it to that line in wUcb k 
pro fehse^ to move. 

But that part of my plan. Sir, upon whidi I princapaBf 
ml, that, on which I reiy for the pmpose of binding a|^ 
aadsocaiing the wiiole, is to establish a fiiiil suJ iui aiklih 
enter in all its payments, which it diali not be penmnedln 
dK first lord of the treasmy, iqxm any pretence wkHK 
to depart fitm. I therefore divide the cnil lit 
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cording to the importance or justice of the demand^ and' to 
the inability of the persons entitled to enforce their pre* 
tensions ; that, is, to put .those first who have the most 
^cient offices^ or claim the justest debts; 'and, at the same 
time, from the character of that description of men, from 
the retiredness, or the remoteness of tlieir situation, or from 
their want of weight and power to enforce their pretensions^* 
or from their being entirely subject to the power of a mi- 
nister^ without any reciprocal power of awing him, ought 
to be the most considered, and are the most likely to be ne- 
glected ; all these I place in the highest classes : I place in 
the lowest those whose funotions are of the least importance^ 
but whose persons or rank are oflen of the greatest power 
and influence. 

In the first class I place the judges, as of the first im- 
portance. It is the public justice that holds the com- 
munity together ; the ease, therefore, and independence of 
the judges, ought to supersede all other considerations, and 
they ought to be the very last to feel the necessities of the 
state, or to be obliged either to court or bully a minister 
for their right : they ought to be as weak solicitors on their 
cwn deinandsj as strenuous assertors of the rights and li- 
berties of others. The judges are, or ought to be, of a 
reserved and retired character, and wholly unconnected 
with the political world. 

In the second class, I place the foreign ministers. The 
judges are the links of our connections with one another; 
the foreign ministers are the links of our connection with 
other nations. They are not upon the spot to demand 
payment, and are therefore the most likely to b^ as in 
feet they have sometimes been, entirely neglected, to the 
great disgrace, and perhaps the great detriment of the 
nation. 

In the third class, I would bring all the tradesmen who 
supply the crown by contract or otherwise. 

In the fourth class, I place all the domestic servants of 
the king, and all persons in efficient offices, whos« salaries 
do not exceed two hundred pounds a year* 
you II. e 
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tn tlie fifth, upon account of honour, which ought to 
give place to nothing but charily and rigid justice, I would 
j^Iace the pensions and allowances of his majest/s royal 
&mily, comprehending of course the queen, together with 
the stated allowance of the privy purse. 

In the sixth class, I place these efficient o£Bces of duty, 
whose salaries may exceed the sum of two hundred pounds 
a year. 

In the seventh class, that mixed mass, the whole pen- 
non list 

In the eighth, the offices of honour about the king. 

In the ninth and the last of all, the salaries and pensions 
of the first lord of the treasury himself, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and the other commissioners of the treasury. 

I^ by any possible mismanagement of that partof the re- 
venue which is left at discretion, or by any other mode of 
prodigality, cash should be deficient for the payment of the 
lowest classes, I propose, that the amount of those salaries 
where the deficiency may happen to fall, shall not be car- 
ried as debt to the account of the succeeding year, but that 
It shall be entirely lapsed, sunk, and lost; so that govern- 
ment wiU be enabled to start in the race of every new year, 
wholly unloaded, fresh in wind and in vigour. Hereafter, 
no civil list debt can ever come upon the public And 
tho^ who do not consider this as saving, because it is not 
a certain sum, do not ground their calculations of the fu- 
ture on their experience of the past. 

I know of no mode of preserving the effectual execution 
of any duty, but to make it the direct interest of the exe- 
cutive officer that it shall be faithfully performed. Assum- 
ing, then, that the present vast allowance to the civil list 
h perfectly adequate to all its purposes, if there should be 
any failure, it must be from the mismanagement or neglect 
of the first commissioner of the treasury : since, upon the 
proposed plan, there can be no expence of any conse* 
quence, which he is not himself previously to' authorize 
tad finally to controuL It is therefore just, as well aa po- 
litic, that the loM should attach upon the deUnqdency. 
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If the failure from the delinquency should be very con« 
«iderable) it will &11 on the class directly above the first 
Jord of the treasury, as well as upon himself and his board- 
It will fall, as it ought to &11, upon offices of no primary 
importance in the state; but then it will fall upon persons^ 
whom it will be a matter of no slight importance for a 
minister to provoke — it will fall upon persons of the first 
rank and consequence in the kingdom ; upon those who are 
nearest to the king, and frequently have a more interior 
credit with him than the minister himself. It will fall upon 
masters of the horse, upon lord chamberlains, upon lord 
stewards, upon grooms of the stole, and lords of the bed- 
chamber. The household troops form an army, who will 
be ready to mutiny for want of pay, and whose mutiny will 
be realii/ dreadful to a commander in chief. A rebellion 
of the thirteen lords of the bedchamber would be far more 
terrible to a minister, and would probably afiect his power 
mcNre to the quick, than a revolt of thirteen colonies. What 
an uproar such an event would create at court I What 
petitions^ and committeeSj and associations would it not pro- 
duce I Bless me I what a clattering of white sticks and 
yellow sticks would be about his head — what a storm of 
gold keys would fly about the ears of the minister — what 
a shower of Georges, and Thistles, and medals, and collajrs 
of S. S. would assail him at his first aitrance into the anti* 
chamber, after an insolvent Christmas quarter. A tumult 
which could not be appeased by all the harmony of the new- 
year's ode. Rebellion it is certain there would be ; and 
rebellion may not now indeed be so critical an event to 
those who engage in it, since its price is so correctly as- 
certained ; — ascertained at just a thousand pounds. 

Sb, this classing, in my opinion, is a serious and solid 
•ccurity for the performance of a minister's duty. Lord 
Cdce says, that the staff was put into the treasurer's hand, 
to enable him to support himself when there was no mon^ 
in the exchequer, and te beat away importunate solicitori» 
The method, which I propose, would hinder him fi'om the 
nectmtf of mHAi « bfbben Mff to lean osh or auch a 

a 2~ 
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miserable weapon for repulsing the demands of worthless 
suitors, who, the noble lord in the blue ribbon knows, will 
bear many hard blows on the head, and many other indig- 
nities, before they are driven from the treasury. In this 
plan, he is furnished with an answer to all their im- 
portunity; an answer far more conclusive, than if he had 
knocked them down with his staff — " Sir, (or my lord,) 
you are calling for my own salary — Sir, you are calling 
for the appointments of my colleagues who sit about me in 
office — Sir, you are going to excite a mutiny at court 
against me — you are going to estrange his majesty's con- 
fidence from me, through the chamberlain, or the master 
of the horse, or the groom of the stole." 

As things now stand, every man, in proportion to his 
consequence at court, tends to add to the cxponces of the 
civil list, by all manner of jobs, if not for htmself^ yet for 
his dependents. When the new plan is established, those 
who are now suitors for job% will become the most 
strenuous opposers of them. They will have a common 
interest with the minister in public economy. Every class, 
as it stands low, will become security for the payment of 
the preceding class ; and thus the persons, whose insignifi- 
cant services defraud those that are useful, would then 
become interested in their payment. Then the powerful, 
instead of oppressing, would be 'obliged to support the 
weak ; and idleness would become concerned in the reward 
of industry. The whole fabric of the civil economy would 
became compact and connected in all its parts ; it would 
be formed into a well organized body, where every member 
contributes to the support of the whole ; and where even 
the lazy stomach secures the vigour of the active arm. . 

This plan, I really flatter myself is laid, hot in official 
formality, nor in airy speculation, but in real life^ and in 
human nature^ in what ** comes home (as Bacon says) to 
the business and bosoms of men." You have now, Sb*, 
before you, the whole of my scheme^ as far as I have 
digested it into a form, that might be in any respect worthy 
of your consideradott. I intoid to lay it before you in 
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iSve bills*. The plan consists, indeed, of many parts ; 
but they stand upon a few plain principles. It is a planf 
which takes nothing from the civil list without discharging 
it of a burthen equal to the sum carried to the public 
service. It weakens no one function necessary to govern- 
ment; but on the contrar}', by appropriating supply to 
service, it gives it greater vigour. It provides the means 
of order and foresight to a minister of finance, which may 
always keep all the objects of his office, and their stat^ 
condition, and relations, distinctly before him. It brings 
forward accounts without hurrymg and distressing the 
accountants: whilst it provides for phblic convenience 
it r^ards private rights. It extinguishes secret corruption 
almost to the possibility of its existence. It destroys direct 
and visible influence equal to the offices of at least fifty 
members of parliament. Lastly, it prevents the provision 
for his majesty's children, from being diverted to the 
political purposes of his Iminister. 

These are the points on which I rely for the merit of 
the plan : I pursue economy in a secondary view, and only 
as it is connected with these great objects. I am persuaded^ 
that even for supply, this scheme will be far from unfruitfult 
if it be executed to the extent I propose it. I think it 
will give to the public, at its periods, two or three hundred 
thousand pounds a year ; if not, it will give them a system 
of economy, which is itself a gre&t revenue. It gives mo 
no little pride and satisfaction, to find that the principles 
of my proceedings, are, in many respects, the very same 
with those which are now pursued in the plans of the 
French minister of finance. I am sure, that I lay before 
you a scheme easy and practicable in all its parts. I 
know it is common at once to applaud and to reject all 
attempts of this nature. I know ft is common for men 
to say, that such and such things are perfectly right—* 
.Tery desirable; but that, unfortunately, they are not 
practicable. Oh! no. Sir, no. Those things which are 

* Titles of the bilb read. 
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<ii^«h %i:*%^io«Hife» M^ THjc ooivaUe. There is nothing in 
^ ««.^is. «<«i2% MwdctAl, that does not lie within the 
««^r« .A i*» 'lutirftitMi understanding, and a well directed 
ng^ttiw^ r^henr » noching that God has judged good for 
^ rtMk K M^ uoc given us the means to accomplish, both 
«« tK*^ jttftinil and the moral world. If we cry, like 
.^;ui«ir tor the moon, like children we must cry on. 

We iu(A»t follow the nature of our affairs, and conform 
v^MiWvw to our situation. If we do, our objects are plain 
^ttj compassable. Why should we resolve to do nothing 
b^^tuwe what I propose to you may not be the exact demand 
gf the petition ; when we are far from resolved to comply 
«veo with what evidently is so ? Does this sort of chicanery 
become us? Tlie people arc the masters. They have only 
to express their wants at large and in gross. We are the 
expert artists ; we are the skilful workmen, to shape their 
desires into perfect form, and to fit the utensil to the use. 
They are the sufferers, they tell die symptoms of the com* 
plaint; but we know the exact seat of the disease, and 
how to apply the remedy, according to the rules of art. 
How shocking would it be to see us pervert our skill, into 
a sinister and servile dexterity, for the purpose of evading 
Our duty, and defrauding our employers, who are our 
natural lords, of the object of their just expectations. I 
think the whole not only practicable, but practicable in 
a very short time. If we are in earnest about it, and if 
we exert that industry, and those talents in forwarding 
the work, which I am afraid may be exerted in impeding 
it, I engage, that the whole may be put in complete exe- 
cution within a year. For my own part, I have very little 
to recommend me for this or for any task, but a kind of 
earnest and anxious perseverance of mind, which, with all 
its good and all its evil efiects, is moulded into my consti* 
tution. I faithfully engage to the House, if they choose to 
appoint me to any part in the execution of this work, which 
(when they have made it theirs by the improvements of 
their i^i^om, will be worthy of the able assistance they 
may give me) that by night and by day, in town, or in 
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country, at the desk, or in the forest, I will, without 
r^rard to convenience, ease, or pleasure, devote myself to 
their service, not expecting or admitting any reward wha^ 
soever. I owe to this country my labour, which is my all ; 
and I owe to it ten times more industry, if ten times more 
I could exert. After all I shall be an unprofitable servant. 

At the same time, if I am able, and if I shall be permitted, 
I will lend an humble helping hand to any oth^r good work 
which is going on. I have not. Sir, the frantic presump* 
tion to suppose, that this plan contains in it the whole of 
what the public has a right to expect, in the great work of 
xeformation they call for. Indeed, it falls infinitely short 
of it. It falls short, even of my own ideas. I have some 
thoughts not yet fully ripened, relative to a reform in the 
(sustoms and excise, as well as in some other branches <^ 
financial administration. There are Qther things too^ 
which form essential parts in a great plan for the purpoae 
of restoring the independence of parliament. The con- 
tractors' bill of last year it is fit to revive ; and I rgoice 
that it is in better hands than mine. The bill for suspend- 
ing the votes of custom-house officers, brought into parli** 
ment several years ago, by one of our worthiest and 
wisest members *, (would to God we could along with the 
plan revive the person who proposed it). But a man of 
very real integrity, honour, and ability will be found to take 
his place, and to carry his idea into full execution. You 
all see how necessary it is to review our military expences 
for some years past, and, if possible, to bind up and close 
that bleeding artery of profusion : but that business alac^ 
I have reason to hope, will be undertaken by abilities that 
are fully adequate to it Something must be devised (if 
possible) to check the ruinous expence of elections. 

Sir, all or most of these things must be done. Every 
one must take his part 

If we should be able, by dexterity or power, or intriguey 
to disappoint the expectations of our constituents, what 

f W.Dowdeswell, Ewq. chancdlorpftto ezfiheqiifir» 176s* 
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will it avail us? wc shall- never be strong or artful enough 
to pjarry, or to put by. the irresistible demands of our situ* 
ation. That situation calls upon us, and upon our con- 
stituents txxs with a voice which will be heard. I am sure, 
no man is more zealously attached than I am to the privi- 
leges of this House, particularly in regard to the exclusive 
management of money. The. Lords have no right to the 
dt^iosition, in any sense, of the public purse; but they 
have gone further in * self-denial than our utmost jealousy 
could have required. A power of examining accounts, to 
censure, correct, atid punish, we never, that I know of^ 
.have thought of denying to the House of Lords. It is 
something more than a century since we voted that body 
useless : they have now voted themselves so. The whole 
hope of reformation is at length cast upon us ; and let us 
not .deceive the nation, wliich does us the honour to hope 
every thing from our virtue. If all the nation are not 
equally forward to press this duty upon us, yet be assured 
that they all equally expect we should perform it. The 
.respectful silence of those who wait upon your pleasure 
. ought to be as powerful with you as the call of those who 
. require your service as their right. Some, without doors, 
affect to feel hurt for your dignity, because they suppose 
that menaces are held out to you. Justify their good 
opinion, by shewing that no menaces are necessary to sti- 
mulate you to your duty. But, Sir, whilst we may sym- 
pathize with them in one point who sympathize with us in 
another, we ought to attend no less to those who approach 
us like men, and who, in the guise of i^titioners, speak 
to us in the tone of a concealed authority. It is not wise 
to force them to speak out more plainly what they plainly 
mean. — But the petitioners are* violent ! Be it so ; those 
who are least anxious about your conduct are not those 
that love you most. Moderate affection and satiated en- 
joyment are cold and respectful ; but an ardent and injured 



* In the debate on the rejection of Lord Shelburne's motion in the 
House of Lords. See New Pltfliamoitary Hittoiy, vol. zx. p. Z318. 
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. passion is tempered up with wrath, and grief, and shame^ 
and conscious worth, and the maddening sense of violated 
right. A jealous love lights his torch from the firebrands 
of the furies. They who call upon you to belong whatbf 
to the people, are those who wish you to return to your 
proper home I to the sphere of your duty, to the post of 
your honour, to the mansion-house of all genuine, serene^ 
and solid satisfaction. We have furnished to the people 
of England (indeed we have) some real cause of jealousy. 
Let Hs leave that sort of company which, if it does- not 
destroy our innocence, pollutes our honour: let us firae 
ourselves at once from every thing that can increase their 
suspicions and inflame their just resentment: let us cast 
away from us, with a generous scorn, all the love-tokens 
and symbols that we have been vain and light enough to 
accept ; all the bracelets and snuff-boxes, and miniature* 
pictures, and hair-devices, and all the other adulterous 
trinkets that are the pledges of our alienation, and the 
monuments of our shame : let us return to our legitimate 
home, and all jars and all quarrels will be lost in embraces : 
let the Commons in parliament assembled be one and tbe 
same thing with the commons at large ; the distinctions 
that are made to separate us are unnatural and wicked 
contrivances: let us identify, let us incorporate ourselves 
with the people: let us cut all the cables and snap the 
chains which tie us to an unfaithful shore, and enter the 
friendly harbour, that shoots. far out into the main its 
moles and jettees to receive us. *♦ War with the world; 
and peace with our constituents." Be this our motto apd 
our principle. Then, indeed, we shall be truly great 
■ Respecting ourselves, we shall be respected by the world. 
.At.present all is troubled and cloudy, and distracted, and 
fiill of anger and turbulence, both abroad and at home: 
but the air may be cleared by this storm, and light and fer- 
tility may foUow it. Let us give a faithful pledge to the 
people, that we honour, indeed, the crown, but that we 
belong to them; that we are their auxiliaries, and not their 
task-masters; the fellow-labourers in the same Tinqrard, 
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not lording over their rights, but helpers of their joy : that 
to tax them is a grievance to ourselves, but to cut off from 
our enjoyments to forward theirs is the highest gratifica- 
tion we are capable of receiving. I feel, with comfort^ 
that we are all warmed with these sentiments, and wbUe 
we are thus warm, I wish we may go directly and with a 
cheerful heart to this salutary work. 

Sir, I move for leave to bring in a bill << For the better 
regulation of his majesty's civil establishments, and of cer« 
tain public ofiices ; lor the limitation of pensions, and the 
suppression of sundry useless, expensive, and inconvenient 
places; and for applying the monies ^saved thereby to the 
public service." 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion. Lord North stated, that 
there was a difference between this bill for regulating the estab- 
lishments and some of the others, as they affected the ancient 
patrimony of 'the crown, and therefore wished thcin to be post- 
poned till the king's consent could be obtained. This distinc- 
tion was strongly controverted ; but when it was insisted on as 
a point of decorum only^ it was agreed to postpone them to an- 
other day. Accordingly, on the Monday following, viz. Feb. 14. 
leave was given, on the motion of Mr. Burke, without opposi- 
tion, to bring in, ist, '' A bill for the* sale of the forest and 
other crown lands, rents, and hereditamants, with certain ex- 
ceptions ; and for applying the produce thereof to the public 
service ; and for securing, ascertaining, and satisfying tenant- 
rights, and common and other rights." 2d, *' A bill for the 
more perfectly uniting to the crown the principality of Wales^ 
Wd the county palatine of Chester, and for tlie more commo- 
dious administration of justice within the same ; as also for 
abolishing certain offices now appertaining thereto ; for quiet- 
ing dormant claims, ascertaining and securing tenant-rights ; 
and for the sale of all forest lands, and other lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments held by his majesty in right of the said prin- 
cipality, or county palatine of Chester ; and for applying the 
produce thereof to Uie public^ service.** 3d, *' A bill for unit- 
ing to the crqwn the duchy and county palatine of Lancaster ; 
fi)r the suppression of unnecessary offices now belonging thereto; 
ftr the ascertainment and security of tenant and other ppbts ; 
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and for the sale of all rents, lands, tenements, and heieditftf 
ments, and forests,^ within the said duchy and county palatinet 
or either of them ; and for applying the produce thereof to the 
public service." And it was ordered that Mr. Burke, M n Foz» 
Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Savile, Colonel Barr^^ Mr* 
Thomas Townshend, Mr. Byng, Mr. Dunning, Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, Mr. Recorder of London, Sir Robert Clayton, Mr. 
Frederick Montagu, the Earl of Upper Ossory, Sir William 
Guise, and Mr. Gilbert, do prepare and bring in the same. 
At the same time Mr. Burke moved for leave to bring in^ 
4tfa, *^ A bill for uniting the duchy of Cornwaill to the crown $ 
for the suppression of certain unnecessary offices now belong* 
ing thereto, for the ascertainment and security of tenant and 
other rights ; and for the sale of certain rents, lands, and tene* 
ments within or belonging to the said duchy ; and for applying 
the produce thereof to the public service." But some objec* 
tions being made by the surveyor-general of the duchy con* 
ceming the rights of the Prince of Wales, now in his minority 
and Lord North remaining perfectly silent, Mr. Burke, at 
length, though he strongly contended against the principle of 
the objection, consented to withdraw this last motion for the 
preienty to be renewed upon an early occasion. 



Mr. Burke's Establishment Biuu 

February 23. 

'T^HIS day Mr. Burke presented to the House his celebrated 
bill for a general reform in the public economy, of whicik 
|he following is a copy : 

** A Bill for the better Regulation o£ His Majesty's Ciy3 
Establishments, and of certain Public Offices ; for the Ij^ 
mitation of Pensions, and the Suppression of sundry Mse* 
less, expensive, and inconvenient Places ; and for applyiM 
the Monies saved thereby to the Public Service. 

** Whereas the large aids which have been given and granted 
le his majesty in support of the present war, have caused a veiy 
conaiderable increase of the public debt, and have subjected 
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the fflod people of this realm to many burthens and inoonve* 
nieDces : 

" And whereas further grants of his majesty's faithful Cooh 
monSf and further burthens on the subject, may be still neoei* 
sary, and it is the bounden duty of the representatives of tlie 
Commons of this land, as well as most agreeable to his majestj^s 
fatherly love to his people, who have loyally and dutifidlj 
borne several new impositions in support of the honour .of Jdl 
crown, that all due care shall be taken, by a reduction of 
necessary charges, by introducing a better order into the 
nagement of the expences of his majesty's civil cstablishmentii 
by rendering the public accounts more easy, by a further secu- 
rity for the independence of parliament, and by applying moniei 
which are not now so profitably husbanded to the public 
vice, to afford all possible relief and comfort to the said 
ing people^ adding thereby strength to his majesty's govemnsenti' 
and giving the greater effect to his exertions against the ancient 
enemies and rivals of his crown and kingdoms : in order there? 
fore, to make some provision towards the said good purposeSi 
be it enacted by the King's most excellent majesty, by and wifli 
the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal) and 
Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and b}c*.-th^ 
authority of the same, that from and af^cr the the office com- 
monly called or kno^nn by the name of tliird secretary of statc> or 
secretary of state for the colonies, (the same not being neces* 
sary ) together with the offices of the under secretary, or under 
secretary of state, for the said department, and tlie placet 
of all clerks or others employed in or under the said office 
or offices, shall be and the same is hereby taken away and 

. abolished. 

' ^^ And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 

from and after the the office commonly known by the 

name and description of the board of trade and plantatioiA^ 
the commissioners whereof receive salaries for their attendance 
in the execution of the said commission, together with the ofece 
or offices of the secretary or secretaries, and all other offices 
belonging, or reputed to belong, to tlie said board of trade and 
plantations, shall be and the same is hereby taken away and 

I abolished* 

J '' And be it further enadted by tho authority aforesaid, tiiat 

the duty now done by the third secretary of state, or secretary- of 
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State for the colonies, dhall be done and performed liy one or 
both of the other secretaries of state, according as his majesty, 
in his wisdom, shall from time to time direct and appoints 

" And be it also enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
duty or business done, or which ought legally to be done by 
the. commissioners commonly called the board of trade and 
plantations, shall be performed in the manner in which the 
Mune was done or performed by his majesty's privy council, or 
^y committee or committees thereof, before the particular in- 
stitution of the said board, or in any other manner which his 
JDOiajesty shall hereafter in the said council direct and appoint 
to be by the said council, or any committee thereof, done and 
exercised. 

. *^ And be it hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
authorities, powers and duties, which by an act or acts of par- 
liament are directed to be exercised and performed by the said 
commissioners of trade and plantations, shall be transferred to 
the said privy council, or any committee of the same, in the like 
onianner and with the same directions, powers, and trusts, as by 
the said acts of parliament, or any of them, is or are vested in 
the. commissioners of trade aforesaid. 

** And whereas the constitution of certain offices of the court, 
And of his majesty's household, hath been framed, in many par- 
jticulars upon usages and customs which are long since discon- 
tinued, and the keeping up the same is inconvenient, and hath 
a tendency to create expence, and to prevent the superinten- 
dence necessary for establishing good order, and the frugal ad- 
ministration of his majesty's civil list revenues, and the propor* 
tioning the several parts thereof to the necessary charges of his 
majesty's government ; be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that from and after the the offices of the treasurer of the 

chamber, the treasurer of the household, the cofferer of the 
household, the comptroller of the household, the offices com- 
monly called the master of the household, ancL clerks of the 
green cloth, and the deputies, clerks, and assistal^ts of any of 
them, anA all inferior offices appertaining to the said above* 
named offices, or reputed or taken to belong to the said offices 
or reputed offices, or any of them, be abolished and taken away, 
together with all the offices, or reputed offices, belonging to or 
depending on the same. 

** Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing 
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iMrein contained shall extend or be construed to c^xtend, to take 
airay or in any respect derogate firom the jurisdiction which 
now may be lawfully exercised by the court commonly called the 
green cloth ; but that the same may be held and exercised, and 
it is hereby enacted, that the same shall be hdd and exercised, 
with all the accustomed lawful jurisdiction, powers, and priri^ 
leges belonging to the same, by the chamberlain of the house- 
hold, the steward of the household, the vice-chaniberlain of the 
household, the groom of the stole, and the master ai the horse, 
f without any treasurer or clerks of the green doth) any thing 
in the present act, or any other statute, law, or usage, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

** And whereas his majesty's loyal subjects are interested that 
his majesty's household should be kept up and maintained with 
due dignity, and at the same time that his majesty's establish- 
ments should not be encumbered with debt ; and forasmuch as 
the reducing all standing expences to certainty contributes much 
to good order and magnificence, as well as to the prevention of 
all delays of payment, dishonourable to the crown, and burthen- 
tome in the event to the public ; be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the lord steward of his majesty's household may 
and shall take an account of all persons who now are main- 
tained, or whom his majesty shall order to be maintained, at 
iKmrd, during his majesty's pleasure, in his majesty's household, 
and may and shall distribute the same into a certain nnraber of 
tables, for a certain number of persons, according to the quality 
fuid condition of the persons who shall be so tabled ; and shall 
contract for the keeping up the same, and ail things to the same 
«{lpertaining, at a fixed sum by the head, which contract or 
contracts shall be previously examined by the board ef trea- 
tuty, and shall, on due examination, and calling before them 
pel*sons experienced in such matters, be approved or disap- 
proved by the same, in the whole or any part thereof; and the 
itttn which after such examination shall have been agreed to be 
paid to the Contractors, shall be paid and discharged at the 
esdiequer, and not elsewhere, by order from the lord high 
treasurer, or the lords commissioners of the treasury, for the 
time being ; which order shall not be given until a cettificate 
Miall be produced from the lord steward of the household, that 
the said contract hath been faithfully performed, according 
to the true mtent, meaning, and full effect thereof: provided* 
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that nothing in this act shall extend, or be construed to extend, 
to restrain his majesty from adding to or diminishing the num^ 
ber and quality of the tables of his household, at his pleasure^ 
provided that such new, as well as the old establishments, shall 
be kept by contract, with the regulations and conditions herein 
before enacted. 

** And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
•aid contractors shall be, for all matters relating to the due 
execution of the aforesaid contracts, under the constant and 
immediate direction and inspection of the said lord steward of 
the household. 

'^ RroTided also, that every person who shall make or execute 
luch contracts with the lord steward of the household, shall 
really and bon^ fide be such as is at the time of making such 
contracts or has been within years before the time of 

contracting, engaged in the trade and occupation in which he 
makes the said contract, and no other; and that no person 
shall have or enjoy the profit of the said contracts, or any share 
or part of the benefit thereof, except the immediate person or 
persons who shall have contracted for fulfilling and executing 
the same, under the penalty of for every offence contrary 

to the true intent and meaning of this provision, to be recovered 
by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his 
majesty's courts of record at Westminster, in which no essoign, 
protection, privilege, or wager of law, or more than one impar- 
lance, shall be allowed ; nor shall any person having a contract 
be'y during the time of his holding thereof, capable of being 
elec^d, or of sitting and voting as a member of parliament. 

** And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
the office of the great wardrobe, the office of the removing 
wardrobe, the office of master of the robes, the office called the 
jewel office, and all the places and charges, whether of per- 
sons presiding in or dependent on them, or any of them, of what 
nature soever, except those of one house-keeper, and one ward* 
robe-keeper (the sdid places to be united afler the possession 
of the present occupiers) in each of his majesty's palaces and 
bouses, shall be, and the same are hereby abolished. 

** And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after the the office commonly called the board 

of works shall be abolished, together with all the offices thereof 
and thereon dependent. 
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<< And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all the 
king's boildings shall be under the direction of some one person 
who shall be constituted and appointed by his majesty, during 
his royal pleasure, surveyor or comptroller of his majesty's 
works; and all the royal gardens shall be under a person who 
shall also be appointed by his majesty, during his majesty's 
pleasure^ surveyor or comptroller of the king's gardens, at 
such salaries as his majesty shall please to appoint ; the said 
surveyor or comptroller of such works, being bond Jide by 
profession an architect or builder; and the said surveyor of 
gardens, in like manner, a gardener, or improver of grounds ; 
and the said persons, during the holding of the said offices, 
shall be, and they are hereby declared to be incapable of being 
elected into, or of sitting and voting in parliament. . 

<< And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if any 
building, or any repair, shall be thought fit to be erected, made, 
or done, about any public building, or if any public work or 
works for his majesty's service shall be undertaken, or any sum 
or sums of money shall be "directed to be laid out for the said 
purposes, or any of them, above the sum of to be in- 

curred within the surveyor or comptroller of his majesty's 

works, shall present a plan (if a plan should be necessary or 
usual in such works) and an estimate of the same to the lord 
chamberlaiui who shall certify the same to the commissioners of 
his majesty's treasury, which board may authorize the saidsur- 
veyor» architect, or builder, to execute the same ; and if the 
costs and expences of the said work shall be likely to exceed 
the sum of in the whole, they shall and may direct the 

said surveyor to contract for the execution of the said work ; 
who may and shall report upon, and controul the execution 
thereof, in all its parts, and at all times» during the progress 
thereof. 

<< Provided always, that it shall not be lawful for the said sur- 
veyor, architect, or builder, to make any contract as aforesaid 
conclusively until the same is approved by the commissioners of 
the treasury, or to make any addition in Uie expence exceeding 
above the plan or estimate, until the same shall be 
approved by the said commissioners of the treasury ; nor shall 
the said commissioners be authorized to make any payment, or 
part of payment, by virtue of the said contracts, which in 
the whole shall exceed die sum of until the same shall 
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be surveyed by a builder of credit, not concerned in any of the 
public works ; who shall be called in» and allowed per 

day for his trouble, and shall certify to the said commissioners 
of the treasury, upon oath (which oath the said commissioners 
of the treasury are hereby authorized and required to ad- 
minister) that the work hath been executed, as far as the 
same hath proceeded, in a workmanlike and durable manneri 
and with the best materials ; provided that the same builder 
abail not be twice successively employed in the said survey. 

^' And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that no Aew 
works in his majesty's parks or gardens, the expence of which 
may exceed in the whole the sum of above the ordinary 

charge (an estimate of which ordinary charge is hereby directed 
to be laid quarterly before the commissioners of the treasury) 
shall be undertaken or performed without an estimate, which 
diall be approved and ordered (o be executed by the said com- 
missioners of the treasury ; who shall issue, or cause to b6 
issued, the money for the execution of the same, as well as 
for the said ordinary charge, which is hereby directed to be 
paid monthly to the surveyor of his majesty's gardens. 

** And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
the several duties performed in certain departments and offices 
but by this act suppressed, shall be hereafter performed by the 
persons and in the manner following ; (tliat is to say) that the 
pajrment of all salaries, and other charges whatsoever, which 
were heretofore paid or payable by the treasurer of the house- 
hold, treasurer of the chamber, or cofiPerer of the household, 
shall be hereafter paid at the exchequer, upon the certificate of 
the lord chamberlain, vice chamberlain, or steward of the 
household, within their respective departments, to the com* 
missioners of his majesty's treasury, that the same is due. 

^< And it is hereby enacted, that the furniture, pictures, jewels, 
plate, and all other moveables whatsoever, formerly under the care 
and management of the office of great wardrobe, or other ward- 
robe, or jewel office, or any of them, shall be hereafter com- 
mitted to the care and management of the lord chamberlain or vice 
chamberlain ; and it is hereby provided, thatall furniture, and other 
moveables, to be purchased for the use of his majesty's household, 
exceeding in value the sum of shall be contracted for 

by the lord chamberlain, in the manner, and with the like limi- 
tationsy with which contracts are by this act directed to be 

VOL. II. H 
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made, with regard to the inaintenance of his majesty's house- 
hold, and the public works. 

** And it is hereby enacted, that the office of master of the 
robes, and all- things thereto belonging, shall be executed and 
done by the groom of the stole. 

** Andy for the better regulation of the department of the 
master of the horse, it is hereby provided and enacted, that 
all expences attendant on the royal stables (except the buying 
in of horses) be performed by contract, in the manner and with 
the provisions and limitations herem before expressed, with 
regard to other contracts ; and that the several offices of master 
of the buclc-hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers, be abolished 
and taken away ; and that whatever relates to the expences of 
such last-mentioned offices, «hall be provided for, as much as 
may be, by contract, hy the senior equerry or gentleman of 
the horse ; and the pa3rments for the same, on their accounts 
being allowed by the master of the horse, are to be made at 
the exchequer, along with the other charges of his majesty's 
stables, by an order from the commissioners of the treasury. 

'^ And it is hereby enacted, that every office to the said sta- 
bles belongmg, which, by the making of the contracts afore- 
saidy shall be rendered useless, shall be and is hereby abolished. 

** And, for the better regulation of certain places about the 
court, and the making the same of more advantage, and more 
suitable to the purposes of their institution, it is hereby enacted 
and declared, that the places of lieutenant and ensign, and all 
other mferior officers of or belongmg to the body of the yeo- 
manr of the guard, after the determination of the officers re- 
spectively in the present possessors thereof, and also that all 
commission and other offices belonging to the band of gentle- 
men pensioners, under the captain of the band, as also the va- 
cancies in the band of gentlemen pensioners, shall not be sold, 
but shall be filled only by officers of the army or navy upon 
half pay, of fifteen years' service from the date of their first 
commission. 

** And it is enacted, that the holding the said offices, or any 
of them, riiall not disable the said officers from holding and re- 
ceiving also their half pay. 

" And, as the pension lists are excessive, and not properly 
r^ulated ; be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and after the the office of paymaster of the pensions 
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shall be, and the same is hereby abolished ; and that no pension 
whatsoever on the civil establishment shall hereafter be paid 
but at the exchequer, and along with those pensions which are 
now paid and entered in the exchequer under the head, title, 
or description of pensions ; and that those which are transfer- 
red thither by this act shall be subject only to their present fees 
and taxes. 

** And it is hereby further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that no pensions shall be granted on tlie said establishment, ex- 
cept on the address of eitlier House of parliament, until the 
whole of the said list, made according to the directions of this 
act, shall be reduced to yearly ; which sum it shall not 

be lawful by any grants, except as above excepted, to exceed ; 
and that no pension hereafter to be granted to any one person, 
except as before excepted, shall amount to more than the 
sum of yearly. 

** And whereas a custom hath prevailed of granting pensions 
on a private list during his majesty's pleasure, under colour, that 
in some cases it may not be expedient for the public good to 
divulge the names of the persons on the said list, or that it may 
be disagreeable to the persons receiving such payments to have 
it known that their distresses are so relieved, or under a pretence 
of saving the expence of fees and taxes on small pensions ; by 
means of which said usage much secret and dangerous cor- 
ruption may hereafter be practised, and the before enacted 
wholesome provision be in some%)anner evaded : and whereas 
it hath pleased Almighty God, in his providence, frequently to 
visit with distresses all orders and conditions of men, and that 
persons of the greatest worth are oftentimes meanly provided 
with the goods of fortune, and that it is no disparagement for 
any person to be relieved by the royal bounty in their distress, 
or for their desert ; but, on the contrary, most honourable to be 
thought worthy to be so favoured, as appeareth by many of 
highest place and desert who have been and now are frequently 
put upon a public list, greatly to their own contentment, and 
to the furtherance of their estimation : be it therefore enacted, 
that all persons (except as hereinafter excepted) who now are 
entitled, during his majesty's pleasure, to any pension, or any 
private or secret pension list or lists kept by the first commis- 
aioiier of the treasury or chancellor of the exchequer, or one 
or boUi of the secretaries of the treasury^ or private secretary 
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to the chancellor of the exchequer, or first commissioner of the 
treasury, or some clerk of the treasury, or any of them, or any 
other person or persons, shall be no longer paid privately ; but 
that the names and pensions of the said pensioners, and every 
of them, as they shall be bona fide certified upon oath of the 
keepers and paymasters of the said lists, to have stood entitled 
on the said lists, on the day of be carried to the 

pension list in the exchequer, and be there paid, without any 
fee, deduction, or tax whatsoever> for and during the time of 
the continuance of the said pension at his majesty's pleasure, to 
the present grantees thereof. 

'< Provided that nothing herein contained shall restrain, or be 
construed to restrain, the first commissioner of the treasury, by 
his majesty's consent^ from taking away, or causing to be taken 
away, from the private list or lists of such pensions, before the 
same are entered in the exchequer, according to the directions 
of this act, the names and pensions of any person or persons 
which at present are entered on the said private list or lists, or 
any of them. 

'* Provided also, that it shall and may be lawful for the first 
commissioner of the treasury to return into the exchequer any 
pension or annuity, without the name of the person to whom the 
same is to be paid, on taking an oath before the barons of the 
exchequer, or one baron of the excliequer, or before the cursitor 

baron, in the form following ; viz. 

•* » 

' I A.B. do swear, that, according to the best of my know- 

* ledge, belief, and information, the pension or pensions, 

* or annuity or annuities, returned without a name by me 

* into the exchequer, hath or have been given for the 

* service of tlie state in its foreign affieurs, and in my judg- 
' ment the divulging thereof may be of detriment to the 
' state in its foreign transactions ; and I swear that the same 

* is or are not, to my knowledge or belief^ directly or in* 
' directly, for the benefit, use, or behoof of any member 
< of either House of parliament, or applicable^ directly or 
' indirectly, for the purpose of supporting or procuring an 

* interest in any place returning Qiembers to parliament. 

* So help me God/ 

And that on taking the s^d oath, the pension or pensions, an- 
loity or annuities aforesaid, shall be paid at the exchequer, to 
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the order of the first commissioner of the treasury, and his re- 
ceipt shall be taken for an acquittance of the same. 

** Provided further, that if the said pension should continue 
on the said list for more than years, the first commissioner 

of the treasury, or one of the secretaries, or one of the chief 
clerks of the treasury, shall make oath, before such pension 
shall be paid at the exchequer, that they do believe that the 
person for whose use the said pension or annuity hath been 
granted is living. 

** And for preventing, as much as may be, all abuses in the 
disposal of monies issued under the head of secret service 
money* or money for special service ; be it enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that it shall not be lawful to issue or im- 
prest from the exchequer, or order to be ' paid by a treasury 
warrant, or under sign manual, or otherwise, to any secretary 
or secretaries of the treasury, or to any other person or persons 
whatsoever, for the purpose of secret service within this king- 
dom, any sum or sums of money which in the whole shall ex- 
ceed the sum of in any one year. 

** And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that when it 
shall be deemed expedient by the commissioners of his ma- 
jesty's treasury to issue* or in any manner to direct the pay- 
ment of any sum or sums of money for foreign secret service* 
the same shall be issued and paid to one of his majesty's prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, or to the first commissioner of the ad- 
miralty, who shall sign a receipt for the same, upon parchment 
or vellum, and which said receipt shall, within days, be 

filed at the exchequer ; and the said secretary or secretaries of 
state, or first commissioner of the admiralty, shall, for his dis- 
charge at the exchequer, within years from the date 
of his said receipt, produce the receipt of his majesty's minister* 
commissioner, or consul in foreign parts, or of any commander 
in chief, or other commander of his majesty's navy or land 
forces, to whom the said money hath been sent or given* that 
the same hath been received and applied for the purpose for 
which the same has been issued ; which said receipt shall and 
is hereby directed to be filed in the exchequer, in order to 
charge the said minister, commissioner* consul, or commander of 
his majesty's land or sea forces, with the same ; and the said 
receipt, on proof of the hand-writing by legal evidence* or by 
coxnparison of hands* shall be sufficient to acquit and discharge 
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infoHner, and half to St. George's hospital, in the county of 
Middlesex, and shall be rendered incapable of holding any 
office under the crown for the space of 

** And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if any 
salary, fee, or pension, or any part thereof, shall remain in arrear 
at the usual time of pajrment at the end of the year, from want 
of cash belonging to the civil list revenue to pay and discharge 
the samC} the said arrear of salary, fee, or pension, shall not be 
carried as a debt to the account of the year following, but shall 
be wholly lapsed and extinguished, as if the same had not 
been payable. 

** And be it enacted, that the commissioners of the treasury 
shall cause a regular book or books to be kept for the charges 
of e^ch of the classes and articles aforesaid, distinctly and apart ; 
and it is hereby directed, that the result of payments in the said 
several books contained, shall, in an orderly manner, and ac- 
cording to the usual method in which fair accounts are kept, be 
entered in a separate book at the end of each year, and the 
whole being opposed to the receipt of the civil list cash, a 
balance shall be struck upon the whole; a duplicate of which 
book and books is hereby directed to be deposited in the ex* 
chequer. 

** And be it enacted, that if any balance of cash of the said 
€aM list revenue shall remain, after making all payments as 
aforesaid, the said balance shall be laid up in the exchequer, or 
shall, at the discretion of the commissioners of the treasury, by 
his majesty's order under his sign manual, be placed in some of 
the public funds, in the name of the first commissioner of the 
treasury, in trust, that the interest of the said sum or sums of 
money so laid out to interest, shall be paid into the exchequer, 
until the said principal money and interest, or either of them, 
diall, by an order from his majesty, under his royal sign manual, 
and warrant of the lords commissioners of the treasury, be ap« 
pointed and laid out for an establishment, or other provision, 
for any of his majesty's royal family, in such times, and such 
manner and proportion, as to his royal wisdom and pleasure shall 
seem meet. 

<* And whereas there have been hitherto great delays in 
passing the accounts of t];e paymaster general and treasurer of 
Uie navy, and other accountants, to the detriment of the public, 
and frequently to the vexation and disturbance of the account- 
able officers and their families ; be it hereby enacted by the 
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authority aforestfid, that from and after the day of it 

shall not be lawful to imprest or issue to the paymaster general 
of his majesty's land forces, or treasurer of the navy, any sum or 
sums of money, for or on account of the pa3nnent of his majesty-'s 
sea or land forces, or any other payment usually made> or here- 
after to be made, by them, or any of them except a sum of 
annually to the cashier of each office, in order to discharge small 
demands ; for which sum the cashier or cashiers aforesaid shall 
stand charged at the exchequer, and shall make up an account 
of the same every year, and shall either repay the balance (if 
any) which shall appear to remain, or shall have a sum equal to 
the same deducted from the imprest of the year following. 

^' And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
the sums of money which, according to former usage, have been 
imprested or issued to the said paymaster-general and treasurer 
of the navy, shall be in future imprested or issued in the like 
manner to tlie directors and company of the bank of England ; 
and that the said paymaster-general and treasurer of the navy 
may and shall draw upon the ^aid bank for such sums of money 
as shall be necessary, according to the usage of the said office, to 
pay over to deputy pajnmasters, or other agents of regiments, or 
for such other purposes as money was formerly payable for at 
the said offices, and at the time and manner in which such ad- 
vances or issues were formerly made, and not otherwise ; and 
the directors of the company of the bank of England are by this 
act authorized and required to pay to th% amount of the (ash in 
their hands for the purposes aforesaid ; in which drafts, the pay- 
master or his deputy shall express the service for which the said 
draft was made. - * 

<* And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
the directors of the bank of England shall every year, that is, 
on the day of make up an account with the 

exchequer, stating in such account the sums of money im- 
prested to them, and the payments made in consequence of 
drafts from the said pay offices, together with the balance (if 
any) in their hands; and it shall not be lawful for the treasurer, 
chancellor, or barons of the exchequer, so long as the said ac- 
count shall be clearly and satisfactorily made up as aforesaid, 
to order any issues, or other exchequer process, against the 
governor and company of the said bank, but that tlie surplus 
money (if any) shall remain in the said bank, and shall be con- 
sidered as money in the exchequer disposable by parliament. 
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shall appear to be their joint opinion, that the article in the ac* 
count objected to for want of sufficient voucher, is vouched and 
attested in such a manner as would be allowed in accounts or- » 
dered by the court of chancery, or in civil cases, between party 
and party, at common law ; any usage in the said office, or 
court of exchequer, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

" And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that an 
acquittance from the exchequer, in such form as shall be then 
settled^ shall be given to all accountants, for what they have 
accounted for or paid, although the* whole account is not con- 
cluded : and that all issues nomine pctna, levied and brought 
in the exchequer, shall be repaid to all and every accountant 
and accountants, when their said accounts shall be concluded, 
or credit given for the amount of the same in their account. 

** And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that in 
future, and afler the accounts shall be so stated and settled as 
aforesaid, the said paymaster-general, and payma3ter of the 
navy, shall not be considered as debtors in the exchequer, but 
shall be solely responsible, for fraud, malversation, irregula- 
rity, or neglect in their said offices, as other men in office are 
by law responsible for personal delinquency, and not otherwise, 
it not being reasonable that those should be charged in a money- 
account who have never had the charge or custody of money 
committed to them : provided, that nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to exempt the cashier, deputy paymasters^ 
army agents, or others, who shall have hereafler money actually 
paid to them by the bank as aforesaid, or any former account- 
ants, from such process as the treasurer and barons of the ex- 
chequer shall direct, for compelling an account of such balances 
as the paymaster or treasurer of the navy shall report to be due, 
and unaccounted for, in their hands ; for which balances the 
said barons are directed to issue speedy process, except as is 
herein excepted, and in such case where the commissioners of 
the treasury, on examination of the circumstances, shall direct 
a stay of the said process. 

** And, in order that no reformation by this act intended to be 
made should operate as a retrospective penalty for any failures 
arising from the former insufficiency or ill order in the law, or 
in office ; and whereas it is good and expedient for the com- 
monwealth, that there should be some end of suits, as well 
between the public and private persons, as between private per- 
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^Mur 4iioch«r ; therefore, for the final settlement of 
vi XM.s»i vjouai*. ai» may be vexatious, and sometimes ruinous, to 
.4K >4M>^^'<i, without any adequate benefit to the state, be it 
vu«u<ii\i by the authority aforesaid, that a commission be forth- 
vkiii") iiwucd by his majesty, authorizing the commissioners 
\}i the tnnisury, the chief baron of the exchequer, together 
tiiith to have power, in a summary manner, to call 

b«H<>r« them the several accountants against whom balances are 
returned, or may be returned (excepting always those who are 
accountable by reason of any contract for the supply of stores, 
provisions, ships, or goods of any kind, for his majesty's ser- 
vice, since the year inclusive) fully to examine and 
audit their accounts severally ; and they, or any of them, 
shall have power and authority, on examination of the case, to 
order payment of the balances which shall appear due, in such 
order or manner, and at such periods, and in such proportions, 
as to them shall seem reasonable and expedient; and the said conx- 
missioners, or any of them, are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to return the said balances, and the said time of pay- 
ment, into the exchequer; the proper officers of which are 
hereby directed to order process against the said accountants, 
according to the order of the said commissioners, and the times 
of payment appointed ; which process it shall not be lawful for 
the barons of the exchequer, by themselves, or by order of the 
commissioners of the treasury, to respite. 

** And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said 
commissioners shall have, and are hereby declared to have, full 
power and authority, on mature examination of the case, and 
the circumstances of all parties accountants (except as herein 
before excepted) according to the principles of equity, con- 
science, and sound discretion, to compound, or totally to dis- 
charge and acquit the said debtors and accountants, or any of 
them ; which said composition or acquittance, being certified 
into the exchequer, shall admit the party or parties accountant 
there to stand charged with the said sum so compounded, or to 
be acquitted in the said exchequer on the said acquittance. 

** And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said 
commissioners, and every of them, before they enter on their 
commission as aforesaid, shall take an oath in the words follow- 
ing, in the presence of the barons of the exchequer, or one of 
them; viz. 
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* I. A. B. do swear, that I will act in the execution of the 

* commission appointed by his majesty for regulating the 

* payments and times of payments, the compositions and 

* acquittances of public accountants, according to an 

* act intitled to the utmost of my skill and dis- 

* cretion, and according to equity and good conscience, 

* between the public and such accountants as shall be 
^ brought before me ; and that I will examine with dili- 

* gence and faithfulness, and determine without favour, 
' malice, or prejudice, according to the true intent and 

* meaning of the said act, as far as in me lies. 

* So help me God/ 

*^ And whereas several of the chief offices in the exchequer 
are, by law and usage, granted to be held during term of life, and 
have been reputed, in truth and fact, as pensions for life, and 
have been given as such, for the more honourable and inde- 
pendent provision of the persons or families of those who have 
served the state in great and laborious- employments : and 
whereas it is for the honour as well as the advantage of the 
commonwealth, that whatever reward the said persons have ac* 
quired by their own merits, or Uiose of their ancestors, and 
which the law of the land hath ensured to them, should not be 
taken away: and whereas it is equally expedient, that the 
crown should not in future be debarred from the means of 
making honourable and independent provision, according to 
reason, and the circumstances of the public, for those who 
shall serve the state : be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that from and afler the determination of the interest of the 
j^rescnt possessors, and of the present grantees in reversion, 
the auditor of the receipt of the exchequer shall have, in lieu 
of all salary, fees, and dues, to the said office belonging, a 
salary or pension, clear of all deductions, of per annum, 

and no more ; and that the persons hereafter appointed to the 
offices of the two auditors of the imprest, the chamberlain, 
clerk of the pells, and clerk of the pipe, and tellers of the exr 
chequer, shall have and receive, afler the lives of the present 
possessors, and grantees in reversion, to each a salary of 
per annum, clear, and no more, in lieu of all salaries, fees, and 
perquisites whatsoever, now claimed or enjoyed by the persons 
holding the said offices. 

'' And whereas the constitution of the mint is o£ a more ex<- 
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^ ,>*'''^''!'\, hereby <?nacted by the authority 
..^/ w^'*- ^'', Nation for the value of all or any of 
' ' ^ijjf in ^'.^,fjich by this act are suppressed, and 
";Zv»*'" '*''"!^ /br terra of life (if any such there be) 
/r,^ ^y '*"* '7j oat of the aggregate fund an annuity equal 
,,vrt' **''^'^ '"^ ^'1 im>«'n ^^S^^ fees and perquisites of tlic said 
to the !^^'^y , ^iiall be proved before the conunissioncrs of 
^i.yiwv. J* ^jgyg been received by the persons now holdiiifj; 
ihc ''" j"''u«^^s, and to have been the annual value of the said 
ths.* >•*'* ^^^ average of years last past ; and the same 

i?b certlii^ by the commissioners of the treasury into the 
^ .k^uer, and shall be paid half yearly to the person or per- 
^ s so deprived, for and during the term of his or their 
naturai hVes. 

»< And be it hereby enacted, that the commissioners of the 

treasury may and shall contract \i'ith the directors and company 

Qf the bank of England for the coinage, for any term not 

exceeding y^'ars, under such directions and limitations 

as they shall judge most expedient for performing the same in 

the best, safest, cheapest, and most beneficial manner. 

" Provided always, that the said coinage be executed by the 
company aforesaid, in the tower of London, and no where else. 
*^ Provided also, that if the said corporation of the bank shall 
refuse to enter into such contract, or demand exorbitant terms, 
the commissioners of the treasury may, and are by this act 
authorized to contract with any other Ijody corporate, or 
private person or persons, for the execution of the same, the 
said bodies corporate, or private pers<ms, giving full security 
for the faithful performance of the said contract, under the 
restrictions by this act provided, in case of a contract with the 
bank of England. 

** And forasmuch as the bank of England will derive a benefit 
from the sums of money which are by this act directed to be 
paid into the cash of the said bank, it is reasonable that they 
should, in some proportion, contribute to the public service ; 
be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
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directors of the said bank shall take upon them the remittance 
of all such sums of money as shall be remitted for the use of 
his majesty's forces by sea or land, serving in foreign parts^ 
without any allowance or reward for the same ; and that they 
shall conform to the directions which they shall receive from 
the paymaster-general, and treasurer of the navy, severally, for 
the sum or sums of money which shall be remitted and sent for 
the use of the forces serving abroad. 

" And whereas much of the emolument accruing to the seve- 
ral pay offices, agencies in the army and navy, are derived from 
the pay of officers serving in the army and navy ; for the better 
encouragement of the said services, be* it enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that upon any future appointment of any 
person to the office of a deputy-paymaster, or army-agent, no 
person but such as have served his majesty, in his army or 
navy for years, shall be capable of being appointed to or 

holding the said offices, or any of them ; and the appointment 
of any other person to the said office or offices shall be void, 
and the said person so appointed shall forfeit the sum of 
to be recovered by action of debt, bill, plaint or information, 
in any of his majesty's courts of record at Westminster, in 
which no essoign, protection, privilege, or wager of law, or 
more than one imparlance, shall be allowed. 

** And whereas the command and direction of the ordnance is 
properly a military concern, and the establishment of the pre- 
sent board of ordnance is attended with great expence to the 
public ; be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after the day of the civil branch,* or what is 

conmionly reputed and taken for the said civil branch of the 
said ordnance (that is to say) the master-general, lieutenant- 
general, surveyor-general, clerk of the ordnancct clerk of the 
deliveries, treasurer, paymaster, secretary, architect, council, 
and all other officers on the same dependent, except the 
necessary inferior store-keepers, and clerks of the cheque, in 
the land-ordnance service, shall be, and are hereby suppressed. 

** And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that for 
all purposes of the land-service, the principal engineer (which 
■aid principal engineer shall hereafter be a general officer in 
bis majesty's service) shall be and is by this act authorized to 
exercise all the duty or duties which the said civil branch, or 
any part thereof, ought to execute ; and to enable the said, 
principal engineer the better to perform the said duty, his 
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niajesty n hereby muthorized to appoint one assistant engineer, 
with a salary of and no more» provided that the said 

assistant be an officer of years' service in the artillery, 

and no other shall be capable of holding the said office. 

*' And it is hereby enacted, that the said assistant engineer, 
nor any other engineer, nor any other person or persons above 
the present establishment of officers of the artillery, shall be 
capable of being elected, or sitting and voting in parliament. 

" And it is hereby further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that the ordnance for the navy shall be, from and after the 
day of under the care and direction of the com- 

missioners of the navy, who, for the better administration of 
the same, sliall have one commissioner, and no more, added to 
the number, with a salary not exceeding the salary of the other 
commissioners, and with the like powers; which said com- 
missioner shall be a person skilful in the business of an artillery 
officer and engineer, and, where a person so skilled may be had, 
preference shall be given to officers who have served 
years in his majesty's navy. 

" And in order to prevent the unnecessary multiplication of 
offices, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the office 
of keeper of the naval ordnance stores be united to and con- 
solidated with the office of keeper of naval stores, in each of his 
majesty's dock-yards respectively, and shall be exercised by one 
and the same person. 

'< And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
on a vacancy o£ any storekeeper or clerk of the cheque, in any 
of his majesty's yards, no person shall be capable of being ap- 
pointed thereto who has not served his majesty in his navy, as 
a lieutenant or master, for years ; and if any other than 

a person or persons qualified as aforesaid shall be appointed to 
the said offices, or any of them, he shall forfeit his said employ- 
ment, and the sum of to be recovered by action of debt, 
bill, plaint, or information, in any of his majesty's courts of re- 
cord at Westminster, in which no essoign, protection, privi- 
lege, or wager of law, or more than one imparlance, shall be 
allowed. 

*' And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
the said chief engineer, and his aiisistant, as well as the said comp 
missioners of tlie navy, may and shall contract, wherever the 
same is practicable from the nature of the service, for the exe- 
cution of all worka, buildingSi and stores to the ordnance be- 
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longing; and that all contractors with the said officers shall 
be under the inspection and controul of the said chief engineer, 
or the said commissioners of the navy, as the case shall be, for 
and in the execution of their contracts^ and every part thereof: 
provided that no contract^ exceeding in value, be 

made without the previous approbation of the commander in 
chief of his majesty's forces, or other general officer appointed 
by his majesty, and the lords commissioners of the treasury, if 
the same be for the land service ; and the commissioners of the 
navy, and lords of the admiralty, and the said commissioners of 
the treasury, if the same be for the sea-service. 

** And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
the money payable on account of the said contracts shall be paid 
at the exchequer ; and that. all other payments to the said ord- 
nance belonging, be made at the pay-office, or the navy-office, 
as the service shall be military or naval, according to the course 
and manner that shall be hereafter used by virtue ofthis act in 
the said offices. 

'' And it is hereby enacted, thitt the estimate and accounts of 
the ordnance be annually laid before parliament, as hitherto 
accustomed, except that the ordnance and stores for land and 
sea-service be distinguished. 

** Provided, that nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to exempt the chief engineer from the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief or secretary at war, for the time being, or the 
navy-board, from the orders of the admiralty, in all matters which 
regard ordnance stores, or any kind of military stores ; but they 
shall be in all things bound to obey and conform to the orders 
and directions which they shaU from time to time receive from 
the said superior officers. 

" And be it hereby enacted, in order to the more perfect re- 
gulation of the said ordnance, that in dayd after the 
passing of this act, a commission be appointed by his majesty, 
which shall consist of the first commissioner of the treasury, the 
first commissioner of the admiralty, one commissioner of the 
navy, the secretary at war, the paymaster of his majesty's forces, 
the treasurer of the navy, the commander-in-chief of his ma- 
jesty's forces, the chief engineer, and the following general 
officers and admirals ; videlicet^ 

which said commissioners, or any of them, may and 

are hereby directed to regulate all things relative to the said 

TOL. II. I 
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..vt ?%' the authority aforesaid, that all 

i^Tjuisites, and profits wliatsover, be- 

' ,^,> the offices by this act suppressed, 

e with the determination of the said 

uvl be no longer paid; and that the com- 
V zccasviry shall, within make, or 

.».^A' .ip? a" account of the salaries and fees now 
»- on account of the said offices severally, as 
vxv.::*^ of all the charges whatsoever, ordinary or 
>.>,xrs', incurred for or by reason of the said offices, 
^ '* ' ' years last past ; and shall cause a sum, to 

,,o4:nt of a medium of the said salaries, fees, and charges, 
. K- r-mually set apart, and a separate account to be kept ot 
.,^. ^me, and to carry the said sum or sums of money, 
^,^»ther with the amount of each and every pen^^ion as it 
jihdl] fall or determine, until the said pension-list be reduced 
lo (except as in this act is otherwise provided) to the 

sinking-fund, there to remain for the disposition oi' parliament. 
** And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
it shall not be lawful to create any office, in the nature or for 
the purpose of those which arc by this act abolished, or to 
divide an}' office into several parts, to be held by divers per- 
sons, other than such as have been usually held in commissioni 
or to create any new office whatever, or any additional com* 
missioner, witli a salary exceeding pounds by the 

year. 

" And, in order to prevent the rcfomiation by this act pro- 
posed from affecting private persons, whose whole livelihood, or 
the greater part thereof, consists in the profits of places by this 
act suppressed ; be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that it 
shall be lawful for the following persons ; r/(/t7/t<7, 
or any or more of them, to be coinmissioners for receiv- 

ing and hearing the representations of any persons affected by 
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^ act in the manner above mentioiied ; and on what shall ap« 
pear to them sufficient proof of the said person or persons 
ktrJng no other livelihood, or no other employment of profit 
or pension, or upon proof of other circumstances of compas- 
sion, they shall have power to adjudge, according to equity and 
the reason of the case, and to allow half pay, or more» at their 
discretion, to such person or persons, until the officer by this 
act displaced shall be otherwise provided for in his majesty's 
service ; and a certificate, signed by not less than of 

the said commissioners, shall be and is hereby declared of suf- 
ficient authority for the commissioners of the treasury to make 
the said allowances for such persons : provided, that the said 
allowance do in no case exceed per annum ; and that no 

peer, or member of parliament, shall be entitled to the said 
rdje£ 

** And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all 
the clerks in office, by this act displaced, and who shall be duly 
qualified to be employed as clerks in other public offices, or as 
officers in the customs, shall be entitled to the succession of any 
▼■cant clerkship in other offices, or to offices in the customs, 
not exceeding per annum in value (where any rule or 

practice of succession within the said offices doth not interfere) 
upon application made by memorial to the said offices, the allow- 
ance aforesaid being to cease on such appointment. 

^ And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that in 
case, after months* time given for due enquiry, and 

proof of their qualifications, the memorialist or memorialists 
aforesaid are not put into possession of the said vacant offices, 
the person to whom it belongs to fill the said vacancy shall fbr- 
fiBtt the sum of for each such offence, to be recovered 

by action of debt, bill, plaint, or mformation, in any of his 
majesty's courts of record at Westminster, in which no essoign, 
protection, privilege; or wager of law, or more than one impar- 
lance, shall be allowed." 

The bill being read a first time, Mr. Burke mentioned the 
29th instant, as a proper day for reading it a second time, and 
begged Lord North to inform the House, whether or not he in- 
tended to oppose it on that day. Lord North said, he did not yet 
know, whether he should oppose it or not. It was a bill of the 
utmost importance, and required time and leisure to determine 
on its propriety. The 29th, therefore, he thought too early a 

day. 

I 1 
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Mr. Burke observed, that at a moment when the minds 
of men were held in suspense, and when the nation was 
looking with anxiety and suspicion to the conduct of par- 
liament, on the subject of their petitions, delay would be 
exceedingly dangerous, and ought to he studiously avoided. 
He did not wish to quarrel with the noble lord for a day. 
The. bill would be printed, and in the hands of the members 
before that time ; and if it was agreeable to the House, he 
would move for Wednesday next. 

Lord North still persisted that the time was rather too short, 
and wished that it should be adjourned over the next week. 
Mrr Fox said, he could not conceive why the noble lord should 
wish to have so much time. The temper of the people was not 
such as would admit of subterfuge. There was something ex- 
ceedingly suspicious in the noble lord's conduct. His plea of 
ignorance was absurd ; he had not indeed studied all the parts 
of the bill ; it was not possible that he could have so done ; 
'but the general principle was well known to him, and the sub- 
sequent detail was the business of the committee. Did not the 
noble lord know whether or not he was to oppose the principle 
of the bill, or when be was to oppose it ? He thought it would 
be becoming in the noble lord to declare his intentions ; for he 
ftrmly believed that no member who could possibly attend would 
be absent on the day when the bill was to be debated. The 
member who wilfully or negligently absented himself on that 
day would pay little regard to his duty, and to the general voice 
of the people of England. If the noble lord would speak out, 
and say whether or not, or when, he intended to debate the 
bill, members would come prepared, and the point would be 
fought with fairness. But as it was, the House must be upon 
its guard, and tliat tliey might not be taken by surprise, they 
must come prepared for the onset on the first day. The noble 
lord had slIao given very strong reasons for alarm in his wish to 
put off the business to a late day. What security could the 
people of England have of the proposed system being adopted* 
if the House permitted all the supplies to be granted before the 
bill had passed ? The parUaraent might not be dissolved, but it 
was very possible that it might be prorogued before the business 
was concluded ; and he looked upon this to be the reason why 
Ihe minister wished to pos^one it. 
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Mr. Burke said, that the principle of the bill was sim- 
ple, and required but little time for deliberation. It con-" 
sisted but of two parts, the first was, to curtail a variety of 
useless and burthensome offices in the king's civil list, and 
other departments of government, in order to apply the 
savings to the constitutional services of the state ; and the 
second) to provide against the revenues voted for the main- 
tenance of the king, the provision of his family, and the 
ease, dignity, and independence of his life, being diverted 
to the uses of a minister, and applied to the corrupting of 
parliament. These were the simple principles, easy to be 
understood ; but whether the regulations proposed for the 
attainment of these ends were the properest for that pur- 
pose, were considerations for the committee. He had 
other matters which he might propose to their consider- 
ation. Perhaps a better method might be suggested of 
furnishing the king's table, &c. by contract ; but all these 
could not prevent the noble lord from deciding in bis own 
mind whether or not the principle of the bill ought to be 
opposed. 

The bill was ordered to be read a second time on the 2d of 
March. 



March 8. 

On the order of the day being read forgoing into acorn* 
mittee on Mr. Burke's bill, Mr. Rigby rose and started an un- 
expected question, upon tke incompetency of the House to 
enter into any discussion whatever relative to the king's civil list 
revenue or establishment. The right honourable gentlemaii» 
who had hitherto spoken rather ambiguously with regard to 
Mr. Burke's plan of reform, after expressing now his highest 
approbation of some parts of it, condemned, in terms equally 
explicit, those which reached in any degree to the civil list ; as 
wen as the interference of parliament at all in that expenditure. 
He said, that for his own part, he had ever considered, and ever 
should, that the civil-list revenue was as much and as fully his 
majesty's as any determinable estate, enjoyed by any person 

I 3 
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present, was his immediate property. That revenue had heen 
settled on his majesty, at his accession, for life ; which was an 
interest no power on earth could deprive him of without ma- 
nifest injustice ; consequently, that part of the bill, which went 
to the dontroul of the civil list, and to an appropriation of the 
ltu|^>osed savings to arise from the reform, was an attempt no 
less contrary to precedent than to justice. It would not only, 
in its consequences, degrade the sovereign, but it would re- 
duce him to the state of a precarious pensioner ; whose uncer- 
tain stipend, lessened at will, would be at all times liable to still 
y further reduction. And to what purpose was this violence and 

' , injustice to be offered ? — to lessen the supposed influence of 

the crown. He had heard a great deal of the influence of the 
crown ; but he believed that influence was never less known or 
felt than during the present reign ; and this he could speak 
from experience. He declared, that he had neither consulted 
the noble minister, nor any other person within or without the 
House upon the subject. It was his own opinion, and he was 
determined to avow it, without any expectation or wish of sup- 
port, further than what it might be entitled to on its own in- 
trinsic merit. He was apprehensive that he was rather disor- 
derly, as the order of the day for going into a committee stood 
in the way ; but it was a subject on which he wished to take the 
sense of the House. 

Mr. Burke begged that the question might be deter- 
mined upon, before the House went into a committee upon 
the bill. The present doctrine, shoidd it be adopted, 
went equally to the defeating every part of the bill, as well 
as those provisions which ^e noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon had avowed his public disapprobation of. If that were 
all — if only the fate of the bill were determined, by agii^e- 
ing to the right honourable gentleman's proposition, it 
would give him but very little uneasiness ; but it was a 
principle^ which, in his opinion, went to overthrow the 
constitution, and annihilate the essential rights and privi- 
leges of parliament. The resolving, however, that that 
House was incompetent to enquire or controul the expen- 
diture of the civil-Ust revenue^ would not, though it might 
be intended to effect it, destroy the liberties of Britttn. 

•6 
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Debate^ it was true, would be at an end, because it could 
answer no useful purpose. The duties of those who bad 
struggled for a long series of years against every disad* 
vantage, that it was possible to conceive, against large 
majorities, phblic obloquy, repeated defeat, and daily mor- 
tifications, would cease; their unavailing opposition would 
be terminated. The people must do what parUament had 
refused, or rather what they were resolved not to do, or 
had declared themselves incompetent to effect; but he 
trusted, that health would follow. A fever purged off and 
purified the blood, gave it a more happy circulation, and 
renovated or corrected a weak or disordered constitution* 
A fiittcture properly healed, acquired strength, superior to 
any other part of the bone. The crown held no public 
right, or public property, but as a trust for, and under the 
people. It could gain or lose nothing in truth ; because 
it enjoyed all it possessed, as a favour, and for the attain- 
ment of certain defined or implied purposes, which pur- 
poses were understood to be good government and the 
well-being of the state. The prerogatives of the crown, 
the highest and most transcendent part of its power, were 
created and ought of course to be exercised for the benefit 
of the people who created and conferred them, (t was 
therefore to the last degree absurd to draw a line, or sepa- 
rate the private rights of an individual, or any description 
of man, as held for any other end but for the good of the 
whole community; every right his majesty enjoyed, as 
sovereign, was a delegated right, and consequently subject 
to examination, correction, and controul. It was particu- 
larly of the very essence of that House, to enquire, to 
regulate, and controul ; and whenever it waived, concealed, 
or suspended that right, when an occasion offered, then 
most clearly every object of their meeting and deliberating 
was at an end; fi-om the representatives of the people, they 
were no longer the servants of the public, who had sent 
them there ; but the corrupt or servile tools of those, who 
paid and rewarded them, for their treachery or neglect 
ct duty, 
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Mr. Fox, Mr. Townsendy General Conway, Mr. Dunning, 
and other distinguished members of opposition, supported 
nearly the same ground. The question now before the House 
was, whether, according to the order of the day, it should be 
resolved into a committee on Mr. Burke's bill, or whether 
they should first enter into a discussion of, and decide upon, 
Mr. Rigby's proposition ? The question being put about nine 
o'clock, the resolution for the order of the day was carried, by 
a majority of six only, the numbers being 205, to 199. 

Clause for abolishing the office of Tliird Secretary of State. 

The House then resolved itself into a committee on the b3L 
When the chairman came to the words in the first clause, 'for 
abolishing '< the office commonly called, or known by the name 
of third secretary of state, or secretary of state for the colonies," 
Gkyvemor Pownall suggested an amendment ; observing, that 
the words were not sufficiently descriptive, for the description 
should be simply that of third secretary of state. Mr. Burke 
aaid he had no objection to omit the words pointed out by 
the honourable gentleman. He had adopted both descriptions, 
lest one or the other singly might appear untechnical, or not 
descriptive of the office proposed to be abolished. Lord George 
Germain observed, that the clause as first worded, was not de- 
scriptive of the office which he had the honour to fill, for it was 
neither that of third secretary of state, nor secretary of state 
for the colonies ; but " one of his majesty's principal secretaries 
of state." He wished most sincerely, if the committee should 
determine to abolish any one of the three offices, that it miglit 
be the one he had the honour to fill. The clause being 
amended agreeably to this idea, a warm debate ensued. The 
clause was opposed by Lord Beauchamp, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. 
Dundas, and Lord George Germain ; and supported by Mr. 
Thomas Townshend, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, 

Mr. Burke, in answer to what had been said concerning 
the injustice of punishing the abuse of the expenditure of 
the civil list without proof, took a distinction between the 
judicial and legislative capacity of parliament. In the 
former, they were without doubt to proceed in all cases 
upon legal evidence. In the latter, they bad a right, and 
it was their duty, to make whatever regulations they judged 
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necessary for the preservation of the constitution. He re- 
probated, in the strongest terms, the doctrine, that there 
was no dMerence between the king's property in the civil 
list and private property. The king was only a trustee for 
the public Property and subjects existed before kings 
were elected, and endowed with a portion of the former for 
the protection of the latter. And shall the servant, (said 
Mr. Burke,) the creature of the people, be represented by 
treasonable subjects, by false and pretended friends, as 
claiming an inherent, self-created, original, and divine 
riglit in tlie voluntary grants of that people for whose good 
he received it, and for whose good it may be resumed ? 
This is the ver}' quintessence of jacobitisni. It is not 
toryism, but jacobitism. Tories lean, indeed, towards mo- 
narchy; but still they profess that the monarchy to which 
they lean is a monarchy limited within certain bounds by 
the law, and controulable by the constitution. Jacobitism 
devates kings into the rank of gods, and contends, that 
the people were made for them, not they for the people. 
But it is doing jacobitism injustice; that jacobitism, at 
lease, the remains of which we have seen in this country ; 
to compare it with the doctrines which we have heard this 
day ; for there is something generous in a steady, attach- 
ment to the persons of a royal .family in distress, and the 
compassion of the heart makes amends for the errors of 
the judgment. But in the present times, in this enlight- 
ened age, in this country, and on this occasion, to avow 
such theories of despotism is something worse than jaco- 
bitism. It is jacobitism sublimated and refined into a de- 
tested system of the most humiliating slavery. 

Mr. Burke said, he did not agree with a noble lord, that 
w#rk is always performed with greater expedition by many 
servants than by few ; for one trusts to another ; he de- 
volves the labour on the shoulders of his fellow-servants, 
and finds means of eluding censure for not doing his du^. 
A groom becomes the favourite of his sporting master: he 
gets an assistant for his conveniency ; the assistant be- 
comes the groom, and he himself is straightway advanced 
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into the sinecure place of master^of the hone. The new 
groom gets Tom to clean the stable; Tom grows very 
handy, and then there is no doing without Tom. I won« 
der, says every body, how he could do so long without 
Tom! The thing happens, Sir, in higher departments; 
even in the highest office of state, thefe are useless super- 
numeraries. Sir, I must here call the late Earl of Su& 
folk from the dead ; though I am convinced that '' even if 
one should rise from the dead'' there are some who would 
not, on this subject, believe his testimony. Lord Suffolk 
was a man of honour ; he would not have sat a year in his 
bed-chamber resting his legs, afflicted with the gout, on his 
green box containing the papers of his office, and at the 
same time have held the place of secretary of state, if he 
had not been convinced in his conscience, that the business 
of the state would be very well managed without his assist* 
ance. Nay, after he was dead, his office remained with 
him. The third secretaryship is ahready extinct ; it w« 
deposited with the corpse of Lord Suffi^lk, in a superb ce> 
metery. Its funeral obsequies were performed on the occa^ 
sion; it was laid aside with that pomp which became it; 
ensigns, escutcheons, flambeaux, &c. A successor, afler an 
interval of a year, was indeed appointed to him. But^ if 
you ask the reason, no other can be given than the Irish- 
man's — the other two secretaries wei;e doing nothing, and 
a third was appointed to help them. 

It had been urged with great seeming weight, and a& 
fected plausibility, that the office proposed to be abolished 
by the present bill would be productive but of a very trifling 
saving, a few thousand pounds. Granted : but every plan 
must have a beginning, and every great plan must consist 
of several parts. If the whole of the bill was meant4o 
consist but of this clause, the argument might have the iqp* 
pearance of an answer. Was that the case? He presumed 
not. It was but a single object, among many others, of 
great consequence. And he begged gendemen would look 
to the aggregate, or sum total, and not 'to the items of 
which it was composed: but '^trifling as the sum mie^t ap» 
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pear to the gentlemen on the other side of- the House, it 
would pay a regiment of cavalry ; if not, at least^it would 
a regiment of infantry, which alone was an object of con« 
cem in our present state of national distress. But it was 
not even the expence, but the mischief that had arisen from 
the establishment of that office, which had thrown the em- 
pire into all the miseries of a civil war ; which had lost us 
America, and brought us into a contest with our powerful 
and inveterate enemies — which last circumstance threat- 
ened us with ruin, almost inevitable. This office was 
established, or raised, for he cared not which, in the year 
1768, on purpose to introduce a noble, lord in the other 
House — the Earl of Hillsborough — into his majestjr's 
councils. What was the consequence of that appointment ? 
The very circumstances he had been alluding to. That 
noble lord, as the very first act of official power, wrote his 
famous circular letter to the several colonies, assuring them 
that no taxes would be laid upon them. He had endea- 
voured to deceive them* The noble lord in the blue ribbon,^ 
in five years after, introduced a bill into that House for 
taxing them, or a conciliatory proposition, as he called it, 
as the intended basis of a law for that purpose. The people 
of America saw by this, that they could have no reliance on 
ministerial promises, not even on the word of the king, 
whose name had been prostituted in so shameful a manner ; 
even in one instance, so far as to assure the assembly of 
Virginia, that he no longer wished to govern them, than 
while he could preserve his word inviolate with them as to 
the promise he then made. 

Mr. Burke then entered into a short view of the Ame- 
rican war, and of the American secretaryship. He was 
extremely severe on the late appointment of Lord Carlisle^ 
as he considered the office of first lord of trade merely as 
a sinecure place, which he called the idle labour, or labori- 
ous idleness of modem office ; and concluded by observing, 
that besides the actual saving to the public, and the lessen- 
ing the influence of the crown, the business transacted in 
the respective offices of secretary of state^ united again, 
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part of his speech, in order to remind him, that he could not 
bear to see them sacrificed to the wantonness of eloquence. 
He said, besides the documents he alluded to, he wished for 
living testimony ; for plain sense and solid information, which 
might be had from a reputable friend of his, Mr. J. Pownall, 
— who had passed thirty years of his life at the board, and 
twenty-four in the edacity of secretary. That person had 
now no longer an interest in the board, and was known to 
be above being an advocate in any other cause but that of 
truth. 

Mr. Burke said, he was not a little amazed at hearing 
himself charged with having sported with the feelings of 
either the widows, mothers, or sisters of the deceased. If 
any thing improper had. been said in the wantonness of 
eloquence, as the honourable gentlemaiT had called it, it 
ought to be corrected in the coolness of recollection. In 
talking of the late Lord Suffolk, he had neither intended 
to insult his memory, nor afflict his family. God forbid 
he should have done either the one or the other ! He had 
declared the late Lord Sufiblk to be a m&n of honour, and 
had directed his ridicule at his office, not at his person. 
When he came to that part of his argument which called 
for some notice of the inutility of there being more than 
two secretaries of state, he had been naturally induced ta 
instance the remarkable facts of the late Lord Suffolk's 
being incapable to discharge the duties of his office for a 
long time before he died, and of the office remaining 
vacant for near twelve months afier the earl's decease; 
thence he had been induced to call it the widowed secre* 
tarydiip, and the barren office: an office first made an 
infirmary, and then converted into a grand cemetery, in 
which the bon^ of a secretary had lain in state and in 
grand funeral pomp, as in a kind of Jerusalem chamber, 
with a hatchment over the door, and escutcheons and 
lights round the corpse for a whole twelvemonth together. 
But surdy there could not be one man simple enough to 
conceive, that when he used this strong figure, he meant 
to be understood literailyi or designed to insinuate thi^ 
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the corpse of the late Lord Suffolk did actually and bend 
fide remain in the oiBce for a twelvemonth after that 
nobleman's death ! No such thing was in his intention — 
not but if the matter had seriously been, as he had ludi- 
crously stated it, he did not thmk but that the ofiSce would 
have been made as good use of, as any it had been put to 
for the time mentioned. 

He thanked the honourable gentleman for his historical 
account of the origin and utility of the board of trade; be 
was ready to accept that, but not his 2,300 volumes, which 
he begged to be excused from taking — he woiild not look 
mto one of them. They would serve, however, as a mo- 
nument, under which both he and his clause might be 
buried, and form a funeral pile for them as large as one of 
the pyramids of Egypt Alas, poor clause ! (exclaimed 
Mr. Burke,) if it be thy fate to be put to death, thou 
shalt be gloriously entombed; thou shalt lie under a 
uplendid mausoleum I The comei*s of thy cenotaph shall 
be supported by Locke, by Addison, by Prior, and by 
Molesworth ! 

After having indulged himself for some time, in a suc- 
cession of images full of wit and abounding in ridicule, in 
which the dull, senseless, sluggish contents of 2,300 
volumes in folio, large enough to fill the room he was 
now speaking in, were contrasted with the transcendent 
talents, solid knowledge, and exalted characters of those 
great and wise men who were called in as witnesses, to 
stamp authority upon iblly, to give currency to dulness, 
and induce the committee to believe that what was labori- 
ous was useful ; he grew more serious, and said, as a board 
of trade he detested that which his clause tended to abolish, 
because he regarded it as useless, idle, and expensive; 
considered as an academy of belles lettres, into which it 
was now converted, he was willing to bow his head in 
reverence to the great and shining talents of its several 
members^ Every department of literature^ the solid and 
the entertaining, the instructive and the amusing, had its 
separate professor. The public exercises of the academy 
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did it honour, and rendered it an object of public admi- 
ration and public applause. The historian's labours, the 
wise and salutary result of deep religious researches, 
[Gibbon's * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^] the 
essence of epistolatory correspondence, [Mr. Eden's Let- 
ters, addressed to Lord Carlisle, and his Observations on 
the Criminal Law,] and the great fund of political and 
legal knowledge, displayed most unanswerably the high 
abilities of four of its members, and entitled them to every 
mark of respect; whilst the poetical accomplishments of a 
fifth (Lord Carlisle), which in an age of poetry would have 
given him a rank among the best of our minor poets, in 
this age, which was of a more serious form, made him 
deservedly r^ardcd as a great poet To the professors 
themselves he owed all possible deference, and from that 
deference it was that he wished to rescue them from the 
ignominy of being degraded to a board of trade. As an 
academy of belles lettres, he should hold them hallowed ; as 
a board of trade he wished to abolish them. 



* ^ Among the honourable connections which I had formed, I may 
justly be proud of the friendship of Mr. Wedderbum, at that time 
attorney-general, who now illustrates the title of Lord Loughborough, 
and the ofi&ce of chief justice of the Common Pleas. By his strong 
recommendation, and the favourable disposition of Lord North, I was 
appointed one of the lords commissioners of trade and plantations; 
and my private income was enlarged by a clear addition of between 
seven and eight hundred pounds a-year. The fancy of an hostile orator 
may paint, in the strong colours of ridicule, the ' perpetual virtual 
adjournment, and the unbroken vacation of the board of trade.' But 
it must be allowed that our duty was not intolerably severe, and that I 
enjoyed many days and weeks of repose without being called away from 
my Uhrary to the office. * * * * I can never forget the delight with 
which that difiusive and ingenious orator, Mr. Burke, was heard by all 
ndes of the House, and even by those whose existence he proscribed. 
The lords of trade blushed at their insignificancy, and Mr. £den*s 
i^ypeal to the 1,300 volumes of our reports, seemed only to excite a 
general laugh. I take this opportunity pf certifying the correctncM of 
Bfr. Burke's printed speeches, which I have heard and read." Gibbon^ 
Miicellaneoiu Works» vol u p. is6. 
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There was another honourable gentleman who sat at the 
board, and had long sat there, (Mr. Soanie Jenyn?,) who 
was no less admired for his talents than hi^h inte^rrity. 
That gentleman, among other performances deservedly 
esteemed, had written on the Origin of EviL He could 
not say that it was the board at which he sat which sug- 
gested the title of his book, but surely he might weil'^ay, 
that the honourable gentleman's long experience luigiit 
have led him to know that the board of trade was one great 
political evil, as it was attended with considerable cxpence, 
and was continued to increase the undue and unconstitu- 
tional influence of the crown in that House - one ot the 
greatest political evils, or indeed the aggregate of them all. 
They reminded lym of a book, which, although it was of 
a much humbler class than any tluy had themselves pro- 
duced, unless indeed 2,300 volumes were to be e>teemed 
the effect of their labours, and against the dulness of which, 
he might, he tmsted, be allowed to quote one little book, 
and that was QuarWs Emblems I — a book that afforded 
scope for the faculties to display themselves to a certain ex- 
tent, and which at least possessed the merit of "having some 
very pretty pictures in it. In Quarles's Emblems he remem- 
bered to have seen a picture representing a man enclosed in 
a large human skeleton, designed as an emblem of death, 
and the man crying out, " Oh ! how shall I get out of this 
strong death ?" ' In this very situation he considered the 
great writers who now sat at the board of trade; ihey were 
immured in a skeleton, which was death to the freedom of 
their genius, and the strong ribs of which barred them frt)in 
all opportunity of taking those soaring flights they were 
otherwise capable of. He meant to destroy the skoiecon of 
death, and to give them liberty. He afterwards ran into 
another allegory, and said, he could Yiot but view the 
board of trade as a crow's nest, in which nightingales were 
kept prisoners ; he dcbigned to take down the nest, and re- 
store the nightingales to their freedom, that tliey might sing 
^more delightfully. 

VOL. II. 1^ 
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The incomes of the comnuisioners, he declared, were 
too great fer their good. Francis the First had been comr 
plainedof, because he founded what he called his Par- 
Bassufy and endowed it most amply; in consequence of 
whidi, it was sai4» authors were too rich to write, and the 
reverse of the mtention of the institution was the effect of 
it; literature declined, in proportion as the incomes of 
those capable of writing became liberal ; this evil he meant 
to avoid, by lopping off the board of trade in time. He 
took occasion to pay an elegant compliment to Mr. Locke^ 
Mr. Addison, and Mr. Prior; but much as he admired 
the productions of those eminent writers, he said he could 
not undertake to study the 2,300 volumes, nor consider 
them as any part of the productions of the great authors al- 
luded to. He revered hterature, but he did not wish to 
be overwhelmed with it. A great book was to him a great 
evil, Mtya fi^K$Vy fiiya xaxoy / The small volume of com- 
mon senses the ideas already traced out, and registered in 
the volume of his brain, were sufficient to guide such a 
weak and insignificant individual as he was. He would 
not even look into the 2,300 volumes, and as to the great 
dead authorities the honourable gentleman had cited, as 
having sat at the board, there was not a sinecure, nor an 
indBScient employment, the continuance of which he could 
not suf^rt, if quoting the name of some great and re> 
spectable living or dead character who had at one tim^ or 
another held either, was, admitted as a sufficient argument 
for its bdng continued. 

With regard to the offer the honourable gentleman had 
made of the oral testimony of Mr. John Po\iiiall, he begged 
to decline profiting by it ; he would neither act so un- 
candidly nor so cruelly, as to call on a man who had mad^ 
a fortune by his continuance in an office for thirty yeara 
together, for the purposes of asking that man, whether he 
thought the office he had made his fortune by, of utility or 
not. He knew Mr. Pownall to be an able, intelligent, ho* 
nest man, of remarkable probity; but when he was invea* 
tigating truth, he would not seek the opinions of any maiia 
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"Wfao from his habit of liFe was presumed to be prejudiced. 
He would as soon appeal to the opinions of a veteran of- 
ficer, whether standing armies were necessary in time of 
peace, as apply to his worthy friend, Mr. Pownall, for his 
opinion, whether the best part of his life was spent in the 
discharge of an useless office. 

The committee next proceeded to fill up the blanks in the pro- 
posed clause, after which Mr. Eden opposed it in a speech of 
considerable length. 

Mr. Burke again rose. He said he should not travel 
through the 2,300 volumes, but be begged leave to say a 
few words in answer to every thing material, which had 
been offered against the clause, by th^ honourable' gentle- 
man. The honourable gentleman had attempted to shew, 
in the first place, that a commission, on the model of the 
present board, had been established in 1672, after the one 
bow proposed had continued for upwards of twelve years. 
It was very true ; but he presumed the honourable gentle- 
man was not aware that this fact made against instead of 
6r him, for in two years after, that commission was va- 
cated, and file business at that board vested in some of th^ 
greatest names that ever adorned the political history of this 
country. He said, without disparagement, he hoped, to 
the Earl of Carlisle, who was now the first commissioner, 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, might a)b 
least as a sound politician, whatever his other qualities 
were, be put in competition. He then enumerated the se- 
veral other great names, who stood in that commission 
■ndi as Lords Clifford, Arlington, SavUe, afterwards 
Marquis of Halifax, Duke of Buckingham, Lord Sunder^ 
fauidy Lord Danby, afterwards Duke of Leeds, Lord Essex, 
Mr. Gk)dolphin, Sir William Temple, &c. He then mei^ 
tkmed several other succeeding commissions ; and hoped, 
that in point of great authorities, and high and respectable 
Harness he might at least vie with the honourable gentler 
tiUBi. He wrald observe however, that the whole qrstenfi 
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of our. trade laws, the establishment of our colony govern- 
ments, the granting of charters, &c. had been effected 
during those commissions, which the honourable gentleman 
had represented as inadequate to the task, and so great, 
glorious, and wise a system of laws and regulations, he be- 
lieved, had never been devised or carried into execution in 
this or any other country, since the beginning of the world 
to that day. In fine, every thing which had laid the foun- 
dation of the extensive commerce, which we till very lately 
enjoyed ; every thing which rendered the possession of the 
Tast and extensive wilds of America beneficial to us ; which 
peopled the desarts of that country, which cultivated the 
wastes and filled the rivers and ports with ships; were 
planned while the commission continued, which was now 
represented as useless, because those who acted in it were 
not paid for their trouble. Here was a period of six-and- 
thirty years, the most glorious in point of commerce and 
colonization it ever experienced — two years only interven- 
ing ; and this was the period the honourable gentleman had 
fixed upon, to' shew that nothing had been done, because 
those who acted in tlie commission had no salaries, and very 
confidently asserted that the board as now constituted was 
established merely to provide against the neglects and suf- 
ferings of the mercantile interests. The honourable gen- 
tleman had called for proof; nothing short of written or 
parole evidence would satisfy him ; surely, then, it was in- 
cumbent on him to give some better proof than mere as- 
sertion, that the trad^ and commerce of this country had 
been neglected, when the evidence of past experience was 
in such strong contradiction to what he had advanced. 

After answering the former speaker with uncommon 
ability and strength of argument on these points, Mr« 
Burke observed, that whatever advantage might have be«i 
derived from the board in its early establishment soon after 
the Revolution, so long as it retained any portion of th« 
original constitution, it had been gradually decreasinj^ ever 
since, till it had at length dwindled into a mere nsdess 
sinecure office; so much so^ that the litde business which' 
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transacted there, had been long since transferred to the 
4)ffice of secretary of state ; and if any better proof were 
.wanting, nothing could be stronger than that in tlie course 
of all our disputes with America, not so much as a single 
fcrap of paper had been laid by that board before parlia- 
ment, respecting the state, condition, or temper of the 
colonies. The only pretence to any attention shewn by 
that useless botfrd to the trade and commerce of this 
country, was in the single instance respecting the African 
trade a few yeai*s since ; and such a report as was then 
made by that board, so much gross ignorance and partiality 
MS were exhibited, he believed, was never before known 
upon a similar occasion. 

But supposing the fact to be true, that it was the business 
of the board of trade to attend to the various matters 
which had been alluded to, was it not a fair question to ask, 
if they had done it ? And was it not incumbent on the 
honourable gentleman to appeal to those proofs of their 
jUtention and industry, in the discharge of those duties 
which he was so ingenious as to find out ? He expected '' 
from the honourable gentleman, when he informed tlie com- 
mittee of the 2,300 volumes, that he would have at least re* 
ferred to, or acquainted the committee with some of their 
voluminous contents. Had not the honourable gentleman 
time to extract out of his vast mass of information, some 
of the late answers and reports to both Houses of parlia- 
ment; some of the reports to the king in council, or 
immediately addressed to his majesty himself; some of the 
correspondence carried on with the treasury and admiralty 
boards, with the secretaries of state, and the great trading 
and commercial companies ? No ; not a syllable ! The 
honourable gentleman referred his friends and adversaries 
alike, for he made no distinction, to his 2,300 huge and massy 
volumes. He put them off to Doomsday, and pointed out 
sources of information to them, by which they could only 
profit in the other world. In respect of the foreign trans- 
actions of this celebrated board, this hospital for the main- 
tenance of veteran authors, not upon half but full pay— -be 
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tent the ignorant and cnrious to the same 2,300 volumes* 
He had declined to quote a single line qf corres{K>ndence 
held with foreign consuls, with governors; or a single 
application or instruction, conveyed to our ambassador^ 
through the medium of either of the secretaries of state* 
But what of that ? He guided with friendly hand the 
anxious enquirer to his 2,300 volumes. 

The honourable gentleman, he observed, was fond of 
quotation, and that kind of quotation which best tella 
against an adversary, namely, the antagonist's own words^ 
either remembered or collected from his writings. [Alluding 
to Mr. Eden's quotation from the " Thoughts on the public 
Discontents."] This was what the logicians called argith^ 
mentitm ad hominem^ and so &r as it went was unanswerable; 
and here it went very far indeed. Because it was the 
opinion of the only person who would venture, or he pre- 
sumed was hardy enough to defend tliis \iTetched boards 
the phantom of a long departed inefficient office. The 
authority he would quote was of the first class, the author 
wdl known, his works greatly admired : he had written on 
the criminal law, and by a fertile imagination, bright 
imagery, and consummate judgment had so enlightened 
his subject, that a study in itself irksome, crabbed, and 
disgusting, was rendered rather an amusement than 
attended with that severity of thought, and intense iqp* 
plication r^uisite to unfold the labyrinths, which our more 
ancient law sages have . led the young beginner into. He 
had lately opened an epistolary correspondence [Mr. 
Eden's Letters from Tunbridge and Greenwich addressed 
to Lord Carlisle] with a young nobleman, no less admired 
for his poetical productions, than his deep researches into 
the vast science of political knowledge: and which had 
done more within a very narrow compass, than some of 
the greatest writers had been able to com])rize in maoy 
volumes, nay, for aught that appeared, more than tlie 
board of trade had transacted in the course of a centmy^ 
or than was contained in the 2,300 volumes. Whether it 
was the war, American indq)endency, giving Ireland « fim 
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trtAe ; whether it was in laying oil tastes, pajitig off the 
national debt, incurring new burthens, or making difi« 
coveries of national resource ; all was contained in this' 
delectable and pithy little treatise, or political manuaL 
What did this great and respectable author say in his firrt 
epistle from Greenwich or Tunbridge? He de»reB his 
noble friend to look upon him as a person totally secluded 
from the political world ; as a mere idle unemployed speca* 
latist, ignorant of every thing passing beyond the pleasuiv 
able circle in which he then moved, (for he hoped the honouN 
aMe letter-writer was not driven to Tunbridge Wells in 
order to repair a broken constitution,) sincerely declaring, 
fhat be had no information of ¥4iat was going on, more 
than what he procured through the channel of the daily 
prints. If this great author, this high and respectabk 
authority, happened to be one of the commissioners, and 
6ne of the most active commissioners lit that board, he 
Irould submit it to the committee, if such a declaration did 
not deserve move credit, and of course went more directly 
to prove the total inutility of the board, than the whole con- 
tents of twice or thrice 2,300 volumes. The honourable 
gentleman would, he made no doubt, readily bow to the 
great authority he had now quoted, and would think with 
him, that the honourable commissioner would have hardly 
attempted to mislead his noble fM^nd, for whose instruction 
be had taken up his pen, and through his lordship likewise 
proposed to instinct the public at large. 

After touching this with a mixture of ironical pleasantry, 
Mr. Burke proceeded to argue the question at large, during 
which in a very able manner he endeavoured to shew, that 
the office of the board was useless ; that Mr. Grenvillc, and 
almost eveiy other minister for the last forty years, had 
complained of it, as attended with a heavy expence, and as 
being totally unnecessary, and that Mr. Charles Townshend, 
from his experience while at the board, had often held it up 
as an object of ridicule. 

He concluded with observing, that the honooraUe 
gendemany conscious that he was unable to- make any im« 
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prcssion on the understanding of the House, had en- 
doavoaic 1 to excite its conimisseration, by representing 
the effect of the present clause, as directed to deprive 
the clerks who had spent the gnater part of their lives in 
it, of their bread*; and thereby throwing them upon the 
world advunce<i in years, and in a state of indigence, to 
starve. He would not willingly pay so ill a compliment to 
his honourable friend, as to suppose, that he had never read 
the clause ; yet, he must necessiirily do so ; because he would 
much sooner impute this gross mistake or misrepresentation 
to negligence than design. He begged, therefore, that tiie 
honourable gentleman would take the trouble to re- peruse 
the clause, and there he would find, that the salaries were 
to bt continued to the several clerks belonging to the boards 
till otherwise provided for. 

Afler a long debate, the committee, at a quarter past two in 
the liio) iiing> divided ; when the numbers were, for abolishing 
the board of trade, 207. Against it, 199. Majority for abolish- 
ing the board of trade 8. The House went again into a com« 
mittce on the bill, upon the 2oth. The clause of the bill being 
read for appointing the business done by the board of trade, to 
be executed in future by a committee of the privy ciouncil, Earl 
Kugent entered into an elaborate opposition to it. 

Mr. Burke strongly urged the necessity of the clause* 
In the year 1680, he said, the whole business of the board 
was done by a committee of the privy council, a committee 
of the greatest men in the kingdom. ITiere were Prince 
Rupert, Lord Sliaftesbury, Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Anglesea, Lord Privy Seal, Earl of Arlington, Lord 
Chamberlaui, Earl of Essex, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Savile Earl of Halifax, Earl of Sunderland, Mr. Godol- 
phin, Hyde Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Heneage Finch, Mr, 
Seymour, and Lord Chief Justice North. Mr. Burke 
expatiated on the respective talents of the several persons 
named, and said he was sure his present majesty could find 
very able men to transact the same business in the privy 
council, if be thought fit to look forward to them. Tber^ 
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urere the Earl of Shelburn^, the Marquis of Rockingbaniy 
Lord Camden, Mr. Thomas Townshend, and Colonel 
Barr^ willing to serve their country in that way without 
any pecuniary situation. To prove that a committee of the 
privy council were competent to the business, he instanced 
a case respecting Jamaica, when Lord Carlisle was governor 
of that island, and the government and trade of it was most 
admirably settled in that committee. As to defraying the 
expence of it, he asked how the expence of the privy 
council was at present defrayed ? The king paid it out of 
his civil list, and the ^ame might be done in the present 
case, if there should be any expence attending it. But he 
tiiought it might be done now as heretofore. In 1681, the 
two secretaries of statp, Mr. Secretary Coventry, and Sir 
Lionel Jenkins, acted as secretaries in the business; and 
he thought those persons as able officers as any we 
bad at present. With such a committee of the privy 
council more might be done than with those who lately 
had the regulation of the board of trade, as there could 
be no comparison between Prince Rupert and Lord 
George Germain, or Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Bamber 
Gascoyne. 

Lord North said, there was certainly no occasion to debate 
the matter, for as the board of trade had been abolished, the 
business of it must, of course, be transferred to a committee of 
the privy council^ 



March 2o» 

Gause for abolishing the offices of Treasurer of the Chamber 

and others. 

This day Mr. Burke proceeded with his biU, and came to the 
fifth clause, that relative to the treasurer of the chamber, trea* 
surer of the household, cofferer, &c. He said he proposed 
glutting each office into a separate clause, and therefore, after 
moving that the word '* offices" be changed to << office," which 
was agreed to, he moved that the words <^ be abolished" stand 
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after the words '' treasnrer of the chamber.** The next clause, 
enactiog that his majesty's household should be served by con- 
tract, he said, he proposed to omit. Sir Edward Dering, Sir 
John Wrottesley, Governor Pownall, and Mr. Ellis, spoke 
against the abolishing the office of treasurer of the chamber ^ 
not, they said, from any regard to the office, but from a strong 
disapprobation of interfering with the management of any part 
of the king's household. 

Mr. Burke begged to be heard, and said, that from the 
turn of the debate he feared it would be for the very last 
time upon the subject of his bill, because if the clause, as 
he had moved it, for abolishmg the treasurer of the chamber, 
was lost, his bill was gone. In the treasurer of the chamber 
Consisted the very pith and marrow of his plan, as far as 
that plan was endeavoured to be changed out of theory into 
practice, by the unfortunate bill which he had now reason 
to mourn over as a dying friend, and to lament with all the 
affliction that a parent must necessarily feel for the loss of 
his favourite child. He did not mean that the bill being bi^ 
work, he could not for that idle reason bear the loss of its 
but because his heatrt and soul were fixed upon those princi* 
pies of economy, and tliat aim at the influence of the crown, 
which governed and were the objects of tlie work. The 
treasury of die chamber was the very first office of the house- 
hpld that he had laid his fingcnr on; it therefore led the 
way, and involved all the rest ; and as the remaining clauses 
of his bill, for the most part, turned upon the abolition of 
the board of ordnance, the board of works, the mint, and 
other boards and offices, which made parts of the household, 
he was reduced to the necessity of abandoning the whole, if 
the doctrine which had in the course of the debate prevailed, 
namely, ^^ that the household must not in any one part be 
touched, but tliat such parts of the bill as went merely to 
the establisluncnts of state, were fair and reasonable subjectft^ 
of parliamentary revision and reduction," was to be admitted 
as a bar to the abolition of the office of treasurer of the 
chamber. 
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In order to shew that he ha4 no design whatever to^ 
abridge or retrench the king's es^nces, as had been afr^ 
sened in the course of the debate^ he declared that hit 
bill did not limit or tie down his majesty in atiy one respect \ 
that with regard to his table being served by contract, about* 
which so much had been said, his majesty might, if h^ 
pleased, for any thing the bill said to the contrary, contract 
for his table at a hundred guineas a head, and invite a 
hundred people to eat at it. It did not restrict the quan<- 
t^m of money to be expended in support of the household ;• 
it only took care that what was expended should be wisely 
and economically laid out, and that fraud should no longer 
prevail in those who served his majesty with provisions, nor 
the cost be large, as it now was, of those who were paid for 
preventing that fraud. He contended, that at present the 
system of economy, which had been introdi^ced into his- 
majesty's kitchen, was such, that even a rat could not have 
cheated the cooks, scullions, &c. of a scrap of cheese, but ai* 
Ae same time nothing was saved by the system, because die 
expence of paying cheats to watch cheats, was so great, tliat* 
it amounted to more than it could possibly cost his majesty/ 
tf he was handsomely cheated at once. It had been asked, 
i^hat would his plan save ? As far as it respected the 
hoiisehold, he had already said, that in agreeing to give u]p 
tfie clause for having the tables of the household served by 
contract, he had given up about 12,000/. out of his projected 
savings, and he presumed, if the other parts of his bill, as 
fiEff as regarded the household, were suffered to remain, his 
savings, on that head, would amount to about 80,000/. 
• By way of reply to the arguments of those who had talked 
cf the ungentlemanlike conduct of abridging the sovereign|* 
and stinting him in his private expences ; he declared he 
had no such intention, and the best proof that he had noty* 
Uronld be by reminding the committee, that he had not 
toudied the privy purse, for which a clear 48,000/. pe/ 
Annum was aUotted. This sum was more than snflScient 
fo enable^ his majesty to live with splendour and dignity*' 
Aft a- proof of it, he instanced the Duke of Northmnber-' 
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»y each of which was more 

^. ,^i\ one of his majesty's houses. 

ujkcs income was not more than 

^j^iaKlcil the committee of the mag- 

^vufcC *hich had ever characterized Nor- 

^ . V WN., laiikiiig it the first resort of tlic curious 

.^>^ own the French ambassador down to the 

...-«*■ ^ ^ tbreign courts ; especially in the life-time 

u;. -uvii«s»» whom he described as a woman possess- 

•.c^ 94H1U A ^ul fully impressed with the propriety 

^..ji^ iKfr household conducted on a stile of grandeur 

:^ j^ .ac high rank and liberal fortune possessed by the 

^u^c ivHT husband, lu her time, the finest pictures that 

,c%*»u be procured were purchased at any price ; the ex- 

uciKV was the last thing thought on ; the two noblemen 

!K'r ^>nsy also, were allowed an establishment fit for princes^ 

4Ukl all this on an income, he verily believed, short of 

4^,000/. a year. 

After fully enforcing tliis argument, he went into a gene* 
ral consideration of the clause, and of the bill, as far as it 
respected the household, answering every objection that had 
been made, and contended, that one great end of his bill 
was the rendering it almost impossible in future for tlie king 
to run in debt, by enacting, that the first lord of the trea- 
sury should be answerable that the expences of the civil 
establishment should not exceed the money allowed for 
that purpose by parliament. He asked, how could it be 
expected, that tlie first lord of the treasury should be re- 
sponsible, if a variety of lesser treasuries were to exist, each 
of which would govern the branch of the public expendi- 
ture under its direction, just as it thought proper ? It 
would be unfair; it would be unjust, to expect a first lord 
of the treasury to be responsible, miless the treasury was 
the sole place for issuing public money, and governed tho 
whole expenditure, as well in detail, as in gross amount* 

He quoted the king of France's edict for abolishing the 
office of comptroller-general, and a variety of other offices 
«f infiiutely greater importi both 'm point of rwk mi exi» 
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pence, than any his bill was to effect ; and held it up as an 
example worthy to be followed, wishing that the noble lord 
would tread in the steps of that most able financier, M. 
Neckar. He compared his majesty's civil establishment 
with that of the king of Sardinia, declaring that prince had 
nothing like the income we allowed his majesty; that he 
nevertheless maintained an array of 25,000 men, and a 
greater number of expensive fortresses than any power in 
Europe, France only excepted. He asserted, that had his 
bill been produced and passed into a law, at the commence- 
ment of the present reign, the nation would have saved 
more than three millions of money, and his majesty would 
have lived more at his ease, more like a great prince, and 
with not one jot less splendour and magnificence. 

After seriously repeating, that if the present question was 
jcarried against him, he should consider his bill as gone^ 
and declaring, that though he would not take any more 
upon him, to put his weak and disordered frame and con- 
stitution to the torturcj^ in order to fight his bill through 
the House inch by inch, clause by clause, and line by line^ 
he certainly would not be the man to withdraw it, but 
would leave it to the people to go on with it, and let them 
judge by the issue how far their petitions were able to pro- 
cure the redress of grievances they complained of. He 
concluded with begging leave to tell an old story by way 
of elucidation of what he meant. There was, he had 
heard, a handsome widow, possessed of an ample income, 
#ho lived in a dissenting meetinor-house: a well intentioned 
man, who attended the service of the day, saw her, and was 
invited by her to visit her ; he fell in love with her, and, 
coming directly to the point, said, " Madam, will you 
marry me?" She refused him: he still persisted in his re- 
quest, and she still refused. He then changed his request, 
and asked her to let him be her steward? " No, she 
would not." Her butler ? « No." Her cook ? « No.*' 
Would she entrust him with the care of her wardrobe? 
" No." After a variety of requests, finding them all de- 
lUed, he was going away, when ou a sudden he turned rounds 
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and begged one of her late hnsband't old wigs. The widow^ 
'who had refused all his former requisitions, complied with 
this, and the man who had asked the widow to give him her 
person and fortune, wa3 obliged at last to be contented with 
one of her husband's old wig8« So is the case with me, 
said Mr. Burke. I Mould marry the handsome and rick 
widow economy. I fain would have her person and 
fortune; but finding I cannot get them, I have asked to be 
her treasurer, her steward, her butler, her cook, and her 
wardrobe4ceeper — but all in vain ! I have got one of het' 
late husband's old wigs, and with that, I fear, 1 must walk 
off contented ; but only I beg the committee will do me 
the justice to remember, that I did not so &r degrade my* 
self as to ask for the old wig solely. 

The question heing put at one o'clock in the morning, oa 
the first member of the clause, for abolishing the office of trea^ 
surer of the chamber, the committee divided : For the motion 
1581 against it 211. Mr. Burke having lost this point, dcf 
dared his indifference to what became of the rest of the bilL 
Mr. Fox, however, roused him to his wonted attention to it, by 
arguing on the necessity of their, still going through with the 
bill, and if they got ever so little more than they had already 
gained, it would be worth the striving for. Even, he said, if 
ttkey could not obtain more than the abolition of the seven lords 
df trade, he should, after having gone through the bill, think 
that had been worth the struggle, because, as he was deter* 
mined -— and he doubted not but his honourable friend would 
Join with him — to renew the bill from session to session, till 
they had effected the wished-for purpose of demolishing the in- 
fluence of the crown, they would have seven of the enemy lesf 
to fight against. Mr. Burke admitted the fprce of his honour- 
able friend's argument. The succeeding members of the clause 
were accordingly gone through, and each received a negative 
without a division. 
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April 2S. 

C3Miiet fix aboltthing the office €€ the GreM WwUrobe. iIm 

Board of Works, &c. 



day the House again resolred itself into a iMinmilc^ 
on Mr. Burke's establishment bill, and first took into con«i« 
deration the clause " for abolishing the office of the gn>at wjir\U 
mhef Ae office of the removing wardrobe, the office of n>A«tcr 
of the robes, the office called the jewel-office, and all the plactHi 
and charges, whether of persons presiding in or dependent on 
Ihem, or any of them, of what nature soever, except those of 
one housekeeper, and one wardrobe-keeper (the said places to 
be united after the possession of the present occupiers) in iHich 
of his majesty's palaces and houses." 

Mr. Burke rose to inform the comniittee why ho hiul 
not attempted to meddle with the housckci'pors of tlip 
royal palaces. He said, he found palaces of two k indict 
real and virtual ; palaces which were visible and MulmtHii- 
tial, and palaces which were merely ideal, and had no f*x* 
istence but in the intellects. On examining the nKl-hook, 
he found at the head of the list of housekcepcrH, Lady 
Mary Churchill, and she was followed by a whole Iioaj) of 
petticoats. He declared he thought it extremely right 
that there should be some respectable establiHhnient for 
women of condition and family, and therefore iniagiuitig 
that the places were all held by ladies, as well out iA' his 
natural Respect for the sex, as from the real feelings of his 
mind upon the occasion, he determined not to meddl« 
with one of them. He had, however, received no brss 
than eight letters on the subject, begging him not Uf move 
fer the abolition of the places of hou»ekeef>crs to the royal 
palaces &nd, among others, one from I iaverford-wefct, Htat^ 
ing that John Manners, £m). was housekeejier at White- 
halL He again referred to the red -book, for before, tie 
had imagined it to be an error, and that it had eitii^r 
It Lady John Manners^ tfr Joaa Manners ; however^ 
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after brushing aside the crowd of hoop -petticoats which al- 
most concealed him, he espied John Manners, Esq. He 
said, he immediately went to Whitehall, which he found to 
be one of the ideal palaces, without habitations for retinuci 
or capability of reception of residents. All he saw there 
were several paintings of nudities in the banquctting-hou;se| 
by Peter Paul Rubens, and a painter busy about them, 
who, according to the modern fashion, was employed in 
correcting and improving the works of that grept master. 
He saw, however, no housekeeper, nor any occasion for 
one, though 500/. a year and better, was paid to John 
Manners, Esq. for holding that office. He mentioned this, 
to shew at once that the office of housekeeper to any of the 
royal palaces, was, generally speaking, a mere sinecure, 
which, however, as long as it was bestowed on ladies of 
condition, should receive no shock or violence from his 
hands. The rest of the clause went to the abolition of the 
offices of the great wardrobe, &c. which undoubtedly were 
so far useless, that though they cost a great deal of money, 
the committee must see the whole duty of them might be 
done at considerably less expence by other persons. 

Mr. Gilbert said, that as he had on a former occasion inti- 
mated his opinion, that it would be indelicate to reform those 
parts of the civil list which related to his majesty's household, 
by act of parliament ; and as the House had, in a former de« 
termination, avoided entering upon them, he thought it pro- 
bable that they would adhere to the same rule in their deter<^ 
mination respecting the great wardrobe. That he h6ped the 
committee would pay so much credit to the part he had taken 
in public afiairs, and to his conduct in life, as to acquit him of 
any interested views respecting that office, notwithstanding he 
was a member of it ; he assured the committee, that on every 
occasion, where his own interest had stood in competition with 
that of the public, he had always preferred the latter. That 
with the assistance of the master of the wardrobe, he had re- 
formed such abuses in the office, as fell under his inspection, aa 
comptroller, and had saved his majesty 900/. per annum.— -^ 
Earl Nugeot objected to the claufe; as tending ^rery unjufti*-. 
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fitbly to interfere with his maje8t}''8 domestic regulations. He 
Hndy if the honoorable gentleman» when he saw tlic painter at 
work in the banqueting-house at Whitehall, on the paintings of 
Kubens, had asked that painter who he was, he did not at all 
doubt, but the man would have told him he was a reformer, 
and that he was attempting to reform and alter those pictures 
which had been the original work of a greater master, and had 
been admired for a long series of years. Just as the painter^s 
attempts to correct the pictures of Rubens had stmck the ho* 
nonrable gentleman, did the honourable gentleman's bill strike 
him ; it was an attempt to reform, alter, and correct the consti- 
tatioii. He cautioned the honourable gcndeman, therefore, 
how he proceeded ; the constitution was the work of the old 
school, the work of those masters, whose universal excellence 
and skill had been established by. the sanction and approbation 
of admiring ages; let the honourable gentleman consider, that 
the picture, however mellowed by the hand of time, had not 
lost its onginal beauty,, and that the rude hand of a modem 
reformer might, under the notion of correcting and improving, 
^il the piece altogether. 

Mr. Burke, in reply, said, that the noble lord's argn- 
Dent was an argnment ad vcreamdiamy which he would 
readily janswer. That which occasioned the painter to be 
employed in re-toncbing the almost invisible strokes of 
Rubens, made him turn reformer — the necessity of the 
times. It was contrary to his genins, his temper, and bis 
wish, contrary to every inclination of his mind, to attempt 
the invidions task he had then in hand. He did assure the 
noble lord, that nothing but dire necessity had forced him 
upon it. He had long lamented the pressing occasion there 
was for some person to attempt a reformation in many of 
the great branches of the public expenditure. He had 
waited almost to the last moment, in hopes that some other 
person, whose superior talents, whose turn of mind, and 
whose zeal, would better qualify him for the office of re- 
ibrming what was wrong; finding that no body would do 
It, and the necessity of its being done pressing more and 
more, he had at last ventured, unwillingly, upon a task 

YOL. II. 1. 
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which he disliked as much as any man living. He did as- 
sure the noble lord he would .much rather have proposed 
to build" his majesty splendid palaces, to buy him the most 
valuable pictures, and to do every thing which could con- 
tribute to hold him up in all the possible splendour and 
magnificence of royalty, than to have taken upon him an 
office disagreeable in itself, and sure to create him enemies, 
namely, that of abolishing places in the household, with a 
view, by making a trifling saving for the public, to assist 
somewhat towards the great expences they laboured under. 
Solomon, with all his glory, was said not to be clothed 
like the lillies of the field : our Solomon, with all his 
heart, might outvie the lillies of the field ; he had not the 
smallest objection. He repeated — it was the necessity of 
tlie times, and not his will, that made him a reformer. He 
could not, however, but wonder a little at the noble lord's 
comparison of his bill and the objects of it, to a modem 
painter's reforming the pictures of Rubens : he should have 
thought the simile of the old tattered worsted stockings, 
which had been used on a preceding day, would have suited 
better, because his bill was calculated not to alter the con- 
stitution, but to pick out the old worsted, to draw the rents 
together, and mend the holes. Such an office as the one 
he had undertaken was far from being new. There was 
in the household itself an office like it, and that was called 
the office of arras mender, whose duty it was to take care of 
the tapestry hangings, the works of old masters, and which 
had been admired for a series of years, but which — fi"om 
the decay and rottenness occasioned in them by the teeth of 
devouring time, and from the holes made in them by the 
teetli of nits, and other noxious animals, who sheltered 
themselves behind them, nibbling them away, and con- 
tinually praying upon them — were in danger of fidling 
to pieces, and occasionally required the assistance of tbe 
arras mender, to patch them up, and make them bold 
together. 

Having said this, he took up his minutes of the enumer- 
ation of the duties of the great wardrobe, stated by Mr* 

lO 
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Gilbert, and in a vein of the richest ridicule, animadverted 
on each, keeping the committee in a roar almost the whole 
time he was treating of them. The first articles, he 
observed, were coronations and great funerals, two articles, 
which he hoped would give no occasion for the employment 
of the great wardrobe for many, mapy years to come. His 
majesty, he thanked God, had been blessed with a vigorous 
and healthful constitution ; in all probability, therefore, no 
gentleman present would live to see a coronation. The 
honourable gentleman had talked a great deal, and very 
pathetically, on the subject of gi*eat funerals; perhaps he 
foresaw that the clause would pass the committee, and as 
that would naturally eflFcct the death of the great wardrobe^ 
the honourable gentleman might have in view its funeral 
procession, in which Lord Pelham and the honourable 
gentleman would necessarily walk as chief mourners, a 
flight certainly very melancholy to behold, but particularly 
afiecting to the honourable gentleman, and those other 
officers who made up the solemn shew. Great funerals in 
general, Mr. Burke said, were great follies; the worst 
waste of money that could be adopted. Now and then, 
indeed, when the nation meant- to do honour to a deserving 
character, to whose efforts, while living, it stood highly 
indebted, they were proper, justifiable, and even necessary. 
He had seen one such iimeral — that of the Earl of Chatham 
— and there, indeed, he must do the great wardrobe the 
justice to say, that they had rigidly adhered to that virtue, 
which it was one object of his bill to recommend and 
enforce — the virtue of economy ! So economical, and so 
saving were the great wardrobe on that occasion, that the 
cloaks were short, scanty, and threadbare, and no scarfs, 
nor hardly any thing necessary was to be had. Perhaps, 
indeed, it was intended as a stroke of policy in the great 
wardrobe, who, knowing that the minority would be the 
chief attendants on that funeral, and remembering that it 
was the minority who made so much noise about economy 
in parliament, were determined to treat them in their own 
. way, and to shew that one public office at least attended 
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with due deference to their doctrines, and carried theit 
practice of economy even beyond the bounds of decency. 

The next article of Mr. Gilbert's list, which he took 
notice of, was the clothing of the state trumpeters; by 
thfse, he said, he presumed the writers for government 
were meant, who having so far succeeded in their efibrts 
as to render ministry universally unpopular and detestably 
certainly ought to be well taken care of and properly 
clothed. He understood, however, that the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, had, in that business, shewn some regard 
to the public, and by way of saving expaoice, had contracted 
to pay die work these writers undertook, by the gross. 
After going throi^h several other articles, he said ; ^< so 
much for the work done fcnr the crown, now let us see what 
is done for the people." Why, the great wardrobe fur- 
nishes the House of Commons, and the House of Lords* 
The proper constitutional furniture of the former, he said^ 
were living figures, such, however, as were sometimes 
rather costly, and by the price of the purchase not very 
economically bought. With regard to the seats, it was 
impossible for him by the feel to ascertain whether they 
were done by contract, or how, but there need, he thought, 
be no great expence lavished on them; matted rushes 
would inspire as patriotic sentiments to the persons who 
sat upon them, as soft cushions. He presumed, that 
neither Lord Pelham, nor the honourable gentkman, 
troubled their heads about them ; that if they did any thing 
that concerned furnishing either House of Parliament it was 
by stuffing the woolsacks, and other metaphorical seats of 
the other House. Having for a considerable time excited 
laughter by his wit, Mr. Burke returned to a serious con* 
^deration of the clause, pointing out the great wardrobe 
and other offices as unnecessar}*, and therefore as they cost 
% considerable sum, he said, he thought they might wdl be 
spareil, and ought to be abolislied. 



The clause was at length rejected upon a diviaioB, by 
Jority of 2XO to 162. 
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The committee then proceeded upon the succeeding clause, 
for abolishing the board of works. Tliis brought on a new 
debate, in which Mr. Burke distinguished himself more than 
ever by the force of his arguments, the fertility of his invention, 
and the pleasantry with which he enlivened a matter apparently 
dry and insipid in itself; but the question being at length put, 
the chiuse was rejected, upon a division, by a majority of 203 
to 118.* 



May iB. 

Tm committee on the remaining clauses of Mr. Burke's .esta« 
blishment bill being this day resumed, that for abolishing th« 
offices of master of the buck-hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers, 
was rejected upon a division, by a majority of 75 to 49. The 
clause for enacting, that the places of lieutenant and ensign, 
•nd all other inferior oflfices belonging to the body of yeomen 
of the guards, after the determination of these offices in the 
present possessors, and also, all commission and other offices 
belonging to the band of gentlemen pensioners, should not be 
sold, but filled by officers of the army and navy on half pay, 
and of fifteen years' service ; was agreed to. The clause for 
aboliihiiig the office of paymaster of the pensions, and its 
dependencies, was rejected on a division, by a majority of 79 
to 64. llie clause against the private payment of the pensions 
during pleasure was better attended, and of course rejected 
by a greater majority ; the numbers, upon a division, being 
1 15 to 79. The clause for limiting the secret service money, 
was rejected without a division* The clause for regulating the 
order in which payments were to be made to the civil officers 
of the state, including all the orders of the household, was 
rejected, upon a division, by a majority of no to 58. The 



* ** It was generally agreed, both by members and strangers, that 
Me. BuiiDe had not made so agreeable a figure in the House of Commons 
lor many years as on this evening. He evidently came down with hit 
nund made up to the fate of the remaining clauses of his bill, and 
Iherefore treated them with all that ready wit, pleasantry, and good 
humour, which are the real features of his character.'* Political 
Msgiiinfj voLi. p.47a* 
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ripe to come to a decision on a point of so much import- 
ance, as that of giving the East India Company notice, 
that parliament would pay off the 4,200,000/. Before the 
House attempted that rash step, before the noble lord 
hazarded his speculation of a new company, the state of 
the Company's accounts ought to be laid before them, the 
state of the acquisitions in India, the state of the revenuesi 
and every other paper and document that could enable the 
House to form an opinion and judge for themselves* He 
repeatedly asserted, that they were not yet ripe to form 
any such opinion or any such judgment It was, he said, 
the rapacity of tHe minister to gain a great revenue from 
America, that had lost us the thirteen colonies. Let that be 
a warning to the House not to let the revenue mislead 
them again. Let them regard the East India Company as 
their firiends, as their best commercial allies, and as their bre- 
thren* The noble lord talked of the public, and the rights 
of the public; the East India Company was a part of that 
public ; as dear to die House, and as worthy of their atten- 
tion, as the noble lard and his speculations of revenue^ -» 
as any minister who now did or ever had existed* After 
{mrsuing the subject with great animation, and in the 
most gWing terms, Mr. Burke spoke more coolly, and 
aaid, he asked pardon if he had been betrayed into too 
mudi waimth, but the vast importance of the subject had 
impressed itself so strongly on his feelings, that it was 
impossible for him, on hearing such a fatal, such an alarm- 
ing motion, to speak of it with moderation. He urged the 
noble lord not to press the motion at present, and ccm- 
dnded with movii^ the previous question. 

Mr* Barkers motton was rejected on a division, by a majority 
of 14a to 68. The main question being then put for the 
Speaker to give notice to the East India Company of the pay« 
■leat in three years of their capital stock, it was carried without 
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Mr. Dunking's Motion for securing the Indepen- 
dence OF Parliament. 

April 10. 

nPHE House being this day in a committee for taking into 
further consideration the several Petitions for an Econo- 
mical Reform, Mr. Dunning, in pursuance of his plan for 
reducing the influence of the crown, moved the following 
resolution: ** That it is the opinion of this committee, that, for 
preserving the independence of parliament, and obviating any 
suspicion of its purity, there be laid before this House, within 
ieven days after the first day of every session, exact accounts, 
authenticated by the signature of the proper officers, of every 
sum and sums of money paid in the course of the preceding 
year, out of the produce of the civil list, or any other branch 
of the public revenue, to, or to the use of, or in trust for, any 
member of either House of parliament, by way of pension, 
salary, or on any other account whatsoever ; specifying when 
and on what account.*' This resolution being agreed to, Mr. 
Dunning next moved, '^ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that it is incompatible with the independence of parliament, that 
persons holding the offices of treasurer of the chamber, treasurer 
of the household, cofferer of the household and his clerk, comp-^ 
troller of the household and his clerk, master of the household, and 
the clerks of the green cloth, be entitled to hold seats in this 
House, if such places shall be permitted to exist." Mr. Dun- 
das opposed the resolution, and in support of his argument 
read to the committee copious extracts from Mr. Burke's 
** Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents." If the 
idea had been suggested to the House by a bill, it would have 
appeared to him a much fairer way of proceeding, because at 
the bringing in of such bill, or in any of its subsequent stages, 
it might, he said, have been coolly discussed, but in the pre* 
sent instance, gentlemen were called on instantly to decide 
upon an extensive and important proposition, popped out of a 
omnber's pocket, and wholly new to those whom it most inune* 
4ialely concerned. This mode of taking the House by sur- 
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prize was of itself sufficient to excise his objection to the 
motion. 

Mr. Burke began with saying, tiiat tlic learned gentle- 
man's feelings of surprize were of the most extraordinary 
kind. Surprize to the learned gentleman was preparation. 
The learned gendeman's speech was the plainest and most 
direct answer to his argument against being taken by sur- 
prize, for though he had known nothing of the motion 
then under consideration, an invisible agent had conveyed 
into his pocket .a long written extract, which tlie learned 
gentleman had thought convenient and applicable. The 
learned gentleman had descended to steal that from another 
which was of little worth. He had confessed himself a 
plagiary — a plagiary too of the most pitiful kind ! He had 
jol:A)ed the poor, and taken what could avail him nothing. 
With regard to the author quoted by the learned gentle- 
man, would any man say that a writer was bound to 
follow in all cases, and under all circumstances, those argu- 
ments which he had thought wise and proper ten years 
ago, when times and circumstances were excessively diffe- 
rent? At that time influence was not carried to the extent 
to which it had been carried since. The American war 
had not been commenced. America was not lost to this 
country by influence. As &r, however, as he was ac- 
quainted with that author, he would take upon him to 
asiert, that what were his opinions, when he wrote the 
pannages the learned gendeman had cited, were his opinions 
now, exactly and entirely. The extract had no reference 
whatever to the point then under discussion ; but he would 
a{qpeal to the committee if his conduct had differed from 
the doctrines contained in that extract What was the 
principal argument of them but this ? That a general place 
biU, tending to disjoiih the military and great professional 
departments from the l^islature^ and give them separata 
feelings and separate interests, would not only be a w^ 
lent but a dangerous innovation on the oonstitatioflL 
Who would now say otborwise? The plaoe-biU al ]»»- 
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sent proposed was not the sort of measure the extract 
alluded to. 

After arguing this for some time, Mr. Burke went into a 
defence of the motion as perfectly consonant to his own 
bill, though it fell somewhat short of it. ,The clause^ 
however, having been lost, was it to be wondered at, or 
chiu*ged against him as an inconsistency, that he should 
take up his friend's proposition which came so near to his 
own meaning ? This led him into a defence of his 
own clause, which the committee, who sat upon it before 
the holidays, had rejected. He declared it appeared to 
him that the offices aimed at in his plan of reform, such 
as the king's cooks, the king's dog-keepers, &c. were much 
too menial to be held by members of parliament, and 
therefore he had wished to abolish them. To do those 
members who held these sort of places justice, it was bat 
fiur to say, they had a most gentleman-like ignorance of 
the duties of the respective offices they filled. From this 
Mr. Burke returned to a defence of the present motion, 
and trusted that he and his friends should prove to be 
linked by a more tough and durable chain, than a rope of 
sand, by the decision of the question, which he justified 
from the lord advocate's attack on the ground, ^< that it 
would', if carried, do an injury to many an honest man, 
but not prevent men willing to be corrupted, from being 
corrupted," by desiring the committee to remember that 
part of the Lord's Prayer, which says, " lead us not into 
temptation," and telling them it was their duty to lessen 
the inducements to members to be corrupted by taldtig 
away the means of corruption. 

The committee divided : Yeas 215 : Noes 213. 
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Punishment of the Pillory. 

ApHii. 

ON the 8th of April, one Read, a coachman, and one Smith, 
a plaistercr, stood in the. pillor}% on St..Margaret's-hill, 
for unnatural practices ; the former of whom perishing before 
the time expired, owing to the severity of tlie mob, the same 
was taken notice of in the House of Commons, on the nth, 
when 

Mr. Burke rose, and called the attention of the House 
to a very particular matter. He said, they sat there to 
make laws for the subject; that the laws wliich chiefly 
'Came under their consideration were laws of civil polity, 
but those which most claimed their attention and care were 
the criminal laws. Tlie first only regarded men's property ; 
criminal laws affected men's lives, a consideration infinitely 
superior to the former. In making criuiinal laws, it be- 
hoved them materially to consider how they proceeded, to 
take care wisely and nicely to proportion the punishment, 
so that it should not exceed the extent of the crime, and 
to provide that it should be of that kind, which was more 
calculated to operate as an example and prevent crimes, 
than to oppress and torment the convicted criminal. If this 
was not properly attended to in the criminal laws which 
passed that House, they forced his majesty to violate his 
coronation oath and commit perjury, because his majesty^ 
when he was crowned, and invested with the executive 
government, had solenmly sworn to temper justice with 
mercy, which it was almost impossible for him to do if that 
House suffered any penal laws to pass on principles repugn 
nant to this idea, and in which justice, rigid justice, was solely 
attended to, and all sight of mercy lost, and forgone. 
He saidj the matter which had induced him to make these 
reflections, was the perusal of a melancholy circumstance 
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stated in the newspapers of that morning. He hoped to 
God the fact was mis-stated, and that the whole relation 
had no foundation in truth. It had, however, made a very 
strong impression on his mind, and he conceived it of a 
nature sufficiently interesting to merit the attention of that 
House, because if it should turn out to be true, he thought 
it would I>c incumbent on that House to take some mea- 
sure hi consequence of it. The relation he alluded to, was 
that of the unhappy and horrid murder of a poor wretch, 
condemned to stand in the pillory the preceding day. The 
account stated that two men had been doomed to this 
punishment ; that one of them being short of stature, and 
remarkably short-necked, could not reach the hole made 
for the admission of the head, in the aukward and ugly 
instrument used in this mode of punishment; that tfie 
officers of justice, nevertheless, forced his head through 
the hole, and the poor wretch hung rather than walked as 
the pilloiy turned round ; that previous to his being pat 
in, he had deprecated the vengeance of the mob, and 
b^ged that mercy, which from their exasperation at his 
crime, and their want of considering the consequences of 
their cruelty, they seemed very little to bestow. That he 
soon grew black in the face, and the blood forced itself out 
of his nostrils, his eyes, and his ears. That the mob^ 
nevertheless, attacked him and his fellow-criminal with 
great fury. That the officers seeing his situation, opened 
the pillory, and the poor wretch fell down dead on the 
stand of the instrument. The other man, he understood, 
was likewise so maimed and hurt by what had been thrown 
at him, that he now lay without hope of recovery. 

Having stated this to the House, Mr. Burke proceedcdto 
remark, that the Punishment of the Pillory had always 
struck him as a punishment of shame rather than of per* 
sonal severity. In the present instance it had been ren* 
dered an instrument of death, and that of the worst kind| 
a death of torment. The crime for which the poor 
wretches had been condemned, was such as could scarcely 
l>e mentioned* much less defended or ^tenuated — the 
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commission of sodomitical practices. A crime of all others 
the most detestable, because it tended to vitiate the morals 
of the whole community, and to defeat the first and chief 
(end of society. The crime was however of all other 
crimes a crime of the most equivocal nature, and the 
most difficult to prove. When criminals convicted of 
sodomitical practices were sentenced to the pillory, they 
were adjudged that punishment with a view to expose 
them to public reproach and contempt, not to popular 
fury, assault, and cruelty. To condenm to the pillory 
with any such ideas, would be to make it a capital punish- 
ment, and as much more severe than execution at Tyburn, 
as to die in torment was more dreadful than momentary 
death, almost without sensation of pain. He submitted it, 
therefore, to the consideration of the House, whcfther, if 
the facts turned out as they were stated in the newspapers, 
and as he had reported them to the House on newspaper 
authority, it would not be right to abolish the punishment 
of the pillory, since it was liable to such violent perversion, 
as to be rendered not the instrument of reproach and 
■hame, but of death and nmrder. If no man would take 
the matter in hand, he would bring in a bill for this pur- 
pose ; he saw, however, a learned gentleman in the House, 
^fixim whose high character and distinguished place, it was 
&ir to infer that the matter would be much better lodged in 
his hands, and would be more properly conducted than it 
could be by him. He hoped that learned gentleman would 
take it up, and that the House, if the facts should turn out 
to be true, as he had mentioned, would direct the learned 
gaitleman to proceed against those to whose neglect, or 
cruelty, the murder was ascribable. 

The attorney-general, Mr. Wedderbum, complimented Mr. 
Burke on his having stated the matter to the. House with those 
striking features of humanity which characterized his conduct 
on every occasion ; he said, most certainly a tale of so ex- 
traordinary a nature merited the attention of that House in 
general, and his attention in particular. He should do the 
honourable gentleman the justice to pay immediate regard to 
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what he h^d said, and though he had the utmost respect for 
the House, and should on every occasion most readily pay 
obedience to its commands, it did not strike his mind that their 
interference was necessary on the present occasion. If the facts 
were as the honourable gentleman had stated them to be, the 
matter immediately called for legal enquiry, in order to lead 
to a conviction and punishment of those who were guilty, and 
had been accessary to the murder. The judges who sentenced 
the men to the pillory were clearly innocent of the guilt of 
their deaths, because, undoubtedly, they had done no more in 
condemning them to that punishment than they were obliged 
to do by the laws now in being, and could have no idea that 
they were sentencing the criminals to a punishment that would 
affect their lives. There were two descriptions of persons who 
were the objects of punishment in the present case, those who 
by neglect of duty had suffered the criminal to be murdered, 
and such of tlie mob as were most immediately concerned in 
the murder, if they could be come at. It was unquestionably 
proper that offenders, guilty of such an atrocious crime, should 
be convinced that what they had done was within the reach of 
the laws of the country, and that no men, however they might 
be misled by ill-judged indignation, would be suffered to com- 
mit such enormities with impunity. In doing this, howeveff 
proper care must be taken that in endeavouring to answer the 
ends of justice, injustice was not committed. It certainly wa9 
necessary for the officers appointed to put the sentence of 
the law in execution upon criminals, to do their duty with a 
certain degree of spirit. He should therefore first institute &0 
enquiry in order to substantiate the facts, and then proceed 
regularly upon them. With regard to an alteration of the 
law as it stood, the honourable gentleman would give him leave 
to pause upon it a little, and before he took any step for that 
purpose to consult those more conversant with the nature of 
criminal punishments than he was himself. 
Here the conversation dropped. 
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Bill tor shortening mE Duration of Parliaments. 

May 8. 

n^HIS day Mr. Alderman Sawbridge moved, << That leave be 
^ given to bring in a bill for shortening the Duration of 
Parliaments.*' Ufipn this occasion, 

Mr. Burke rose and said : * 

It is always to be lamented when men are driven to 
search into the foundations of the commonwealth. It is 



* The above Speech was found amongst Mr. Burke's papers without 
date. The following short report of the q>eech, taken from the 
Political Magazine for May 17 So, settles the point : 

** Mr. Burke, in a most able, ingenious, and elaborate speech, 
aigued against the motion, shewing by the clearest argument, that if it 
were carried, and triennial parliaments were introduced, the influence 
pf the crown would be most fatally increased; if annual parliaments 
were the sort agreed upon, he asserted that there would be no contest, 
and consequently, that in fact there would be no election. He de* 
clared, the question relative to the shortening the duration, could not 
be said to have originated in the wishes of the people, for it had never 
3ret been properly before them ; if it had, and they had fairly discussed 
it, in every point of riew, he did not doubt but they would have seen 
the danger of it, and determined wisely against it; qm caute detiberani^ 
faaie pronunciani. He said, however unpopular his speech might 
render him, it was his duty as an honest man, to deliver his senti- 
ments on ISO great a subject, that lus constituents might fairly know, 
what sort of a person it was, who ofiered himself as a candidate for 
their votes at the next election. He then proceeded to a most ample 
investigation of the whole subject, exhibiting with all that power of 
pencil which he possesses, and with all that glow of colouring, which 
no man can more beautifully display, that the consequence of 
shortening the duration of parliament, would tend to increase eor* 
ruption, to ruin indiriduals, and to extend the influence of the 
crown. He reprobated the attempt of trying a triennial pariiament» 
as dangerous in the extreme. If the experiment failed, we could not 
go back to septennial parliaments, without destro)ang the weight and 
importance which the interference of the people at large ought always 
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certainly necessary to resort to the theory of youc 
govemmenty whenever you propose any alteration in the 
frame of it, whether that alteration means the revival of 
some former antiquated and forsaken constitution of state^ 
or the introduction of some new improvement in the com- 
monwealth. The object of our deliberation is, to promote 
the good purposes, for which elections have been instituted^ 
and to prevent their inconveniencies. If we thought fre- 
quent elections attended with no inconvenience, or with 
but a trifling inconvenience, the strong overruling principle 
of the constitution would sweep us like a torrent towards 
them. But your remedy is to be suited to your disease — 
your present disease, and to your whole disease. That 
man thinks much too highly, and therefore he thinks 
weakly and delusively of any contrivance of human 
wisdom, who believes that it can make any sort of 
approach to perfection. There is not, there never was, 
a principle of government under heaven, that does not, 
in the very pursuit of the good it proposes, naturally and 
inevitably lead into some inconvenience, which makes it 
absolutely necessary to counterwork and weaken the ap- 
plication of that first principle itself; and to abandon 
something of the extent of the advantage you proposed 
by it, in order to prevent also the inconveniences which 
have arisen from the instrument of all the good you had in 
view. 

To govern according to the sense and agreeably to the 
interests of the people is a great and glorious object of 
government. This object cannot be obtained but through 
the medium of popular election ; and popular election is 



to carry with it. He gave a detail of the triennial parliaments in the 
reign of William the Third, and shewed, that tliough they were little 
better than biennial parliaments, there was more corruption in them 
than any our history recorded to have sat. He instanced the case of 
the East India Company's bribery of the members, mentioning the 
Speaker's being obliged to put the question on his own expulsion, 
and the affair of Sir Christopher Musgrave." 

VOL. II. M 
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a mighty evil. It is such, and so great an evil, that 
though there are few nations whose monarchs were not 
originally elective, very few are now elated. They are 
die distempers of elections, that have destroyed all free 
States. To cure these distempers is difficult, if not im- 
possible ; the only thing therefore left to save the common- 
wealth is to prevent their return too frequently. Tlie 
objects in view are, to have parliaments as frequent as they 
can be without distracting them in the prosecution of public 
business; on one hand, to secure their dependence upon 
the people, on the other to give them that quiet in their 
minds, and that ease in their fortunes, as to enable them 
to perform the most arduous and most painful duty in the 
world with spirit, with efficiency, with independency, and 
with experience, as real public counsellors, not as the 
canvassers at a perpetual election. It is wise to compass 
as many good ends as possibly you can, and seeing there 
are inconveniences on both sides, with benefits on both, to 
give up a part of the benefit to soften the inconvenience. 
The perfect cure is impracticable, because the disorder is 
dear to those from whom alone the cure can possibly be 
derived. The utmost to be done is to palliate, to mitigate, 
to respite, to put off the evil day of the constitution to its 
latest possible hour, and may it be a very late one ! 

This bill, I fear, would precipitate one of two conse- 
quences, I know not which most likely, or which most 
dangerous; either that the crown by its constant stated 
power, influence, and revenue, would wear out all oppo- 
sition in elections, or that a violent and furious popular 
spirit would arise. I must see, to satisfy me, the remedies ; 
I must see, from their operation in the cure of the old evil^ 
and in the cure of those new evils, which are inseparable 
from all remedies, how they balance each other, and what 
is the total result. Tlie excellence of mathematics and 
metaphysics is to have but one thing before you ; but be 
fimns the best judgment in all moral disquisitions, who has 
the greatest number and variety of considerations in cme 
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^w before him, and can take them in with the beat possible 
consideration of the middle results of all. 

We of the opposition, who are not friends to the biU, 
give Uiis pledge at least of our integrity and sincerity to 
the pec^e, that in our situation of systematic opposition 
to the jiU'esent ministers, in which all our hope of rendering 
it efi^ual depends upon popular interest and favour, we 
will not flatter them by a surrender of our uninflueuced 
judgment and opinion ; we give a security, that if ever we 
should be in another situation, no flattery to any other sort 
of power and influence would induce us to act against the 
true interests of the people. 

All are agreed that parliaments should not be perpetual; 
.the only question is, what is the most convenient time for 
their duration ? On which there are three opinions. We 
•are agreed, too, that the term ought not to be chosen most 
Jikely in its operation to spread corruption, and to augment 
the already overgrown influence of the crown. On these 
principles I mean to debate the question. It is easy to pre- 
tend a zeal for liberty. Those, who think themselves not 
iikely to be encumbered with the performance of their 
promises, either from their known inability, or total indif- 
&rence about tlie performance, never fftil to entertain the 
most lofty ideas. They are certainly the most specious, 
ipid they cost them neither reflection to frame, nor pains to 
modify, nor management to support. The task is of another 
nature to those, who mean to promise nothing, that it is not 
in their intention, or may possibly be in their power, to per- 
form ; to those, who are bound and principled no more to 
delude the understandings than to violate the liberty of their 
fellow subjects. Faithful watchmen we ought to be over the 
rights and privileges of the people. But our duty, if we 
are qualified for it as we ought, is to give them information, 
. and not to receive it from them ; we are not to go to school 
to them to learn the principles of law and government. In 
(doing so, we should not dutifully serve, but we should 
Jbasely and scandalously betray, the people, who are not 
eapable of this service by nature, nor in any instance called 
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to it by the constitution. I reverently look up to the opinion 
of the people, and with an awe that is almost superstitious. 
I should be ashamed to show my face before them, if I 
changed my ground, as they cried up or cried down men, 
or things, or opinions; if I wavered and shifted about with 
every change^ and joined in it, or opposed, as best answered 
any low interest or passion ; if I held them up hopes, which 
I knew I never intended, or promised what I well knew I 
could not perform. Of all these things they are perfect 
sovereign judges, without appeal ; but as to the detail of 
particular measures, or to any general schemes of policy, 
they have neither enough of speculation in the closet, nor 
of experience in business, to decide upon it. They can well 
see whether we are tools of a court or their honest servants. 
Of that they can well judge; and I wish that they always 
exercised their judgment; but of the particular merits of a 
measure I have other standards. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * That 
the frequency of elections proposed by this bill has a ten- 
dency to increase the power and consideration of the elec- 
tors, not lessen corruptibility, I do most readily allow ; so 
&r it is desirable ; this is what it has, I will tell you now 
what it has not : ist. It has no sort of tendency to increase 
their integrity and public spirit, unless an increase of power 
has an operation upon voters in elections, that it has in no 
other situation in the world, and upon no other part of 
mankind, ad. This bill has no tendency to limit the 
quantity of influence in the crown, to render its operation 
more difficult, or to counteract that operation, which it 
cannot prevent, in any way whatsoever. It has its full 
wdght, its fiill range^ and its uncontrolled operation on the 
electors exactly as it had before. 3d. Nor, thirdly, does it 
abate the interest or inclination of ministers to apply that 
influence to the electors : on the contrary, it renders it ^ 
much more necessary to them, if they seek to have a ma- 
jority in parliament, to increase the means of that influence^ 
and redouble their diligence, and to sharpen dexterity in 
the application. The whole efiect of the bill is therefore 
the removing Uie implication of some part of the inflaence 
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^m the elected to the electors, and furdier to strengthen 
and extend a court interest already great and powerful in 
boroughs ; here to fix their magazines and places of armsy 
and thus to make them the principal, not the secondary 
theatre of their manoeuvres for securing a deteimined mi^ 
jority in parliament. 

I believe nobody will deny that the dectors are corrup- 
tible. They are men; it is saying nothing worse of them; 
many of them are but ill informed in their minds, many feeble 
in their circumstances, easily over-reached, easily seduced. 
If they are many, the wages of corruption are the lower ; 
and would to God it were not rather a contemptible and 
hypocritical adulation than a charitable sentiment, to say 
that there is already no debauchery, no corruption, no 
bribery, no perjury, no blind fury, and interested faction 
.among the electors in many parts of this kingdom : nor is 
it surprising, or at all blameable, in that class of private 
men, when they see their neighbours aggrandized, and 
themselves poor and virtuous without that eclat or dignity, 
which attends men in higher situations. 

But admit it were true that the great mass of the electors 
were too vast an object for court influence to grasp, or ex- 
tend to, and that in despair they must abandon it ; he must 
be very ignorant of the state of every popular interest, who 
.does not know that in all the corporations, all the open 
boroughs, indeed in every district of the kingdom, there is 
some leading man, some agitator, some wealthy merchanty 
or considerable manu&cturer, some active attorney, some 
popular preacher, some money-lender, &c. &c. who is fol- 
lowed by the whole flock. This is the style of all free 
countries. 

— - Multilm in Fabid valet hie, valet ille Velina ; 
Cuilibet hie fasces dabit eripietque curule* 

These spirits, each of which informs and governs his own 
little orb, are neither so many, nor so little powerful, nor 
so incorruptible^ but that a minister may, as he does fre- 
quently, find means of gaining them, and through them ell 
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their followers. To establish, therefore, a very general in- 
fluence among electors will no more be found an impracti- 
cable project, than to gain an undue influence over members 
of parliament. Therefore I am apprehensive that this bill, 
though it shifts the place of the disorder, does by no means 
relieve the constitution. 1 went through almost every con- 
tested election in the be^ning of this parliament, and acted 
as a manager in very many of them ; by which, though as 
at a school of pretty severe and rugged discipline, I came 
to have some degree of instruction concerning the means, 
by which parliamentary interests are in general i)rocured 
aiid supported. 

Theory, I know, would suppose, that every general elec- 
tion is to the representative a day of judgment, in which he 
appears before his constituents to account for the use of the 
talent with which they entrusted him, and of the improve- 
ment he has made of it for the public advantage. It would 
be so, if every corruptible representative were to find an en- 
lightened and incorruptible constituent. But the practice 
and knowledge of the world will not suffer us to be ignorant, 
that the constitution on paper is one thing, and in fact and 
experience is another. We must know that the candidate, 
instead of trusting at his election to the testimony of his 
behaviour in parliament, must bring the testimony of a large 
turn of money, the capacity of liberal expence in entertain- 
Inents, the power of serving and obliging the rulers of cor- 
porations, of winning over the popular leaders of political 
clubs, associations, and neighbourhoods. It is ten thousand 
times nlore necessary to shew himself a man of power, tban 
a man of integrity, in almost all the elections with which I 
have been acquainted. Elections, therefore, become a 
matter of heavy expence ; and if contests are frequent, to 
many they will become a matter of an expence totally ruin- 
ous, which no fortunes can bear ; but least of all tlie landed 
fortunes, encumbered as they often, indeed as they mostly 
are, with debts, with portions, with jointiures ; and tied i^ 
in the hands of the possessor by the limitations of setlk^ 
ment. It is a material, it is in my opinion a lasting 
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in all the questions concerning election. Let 
BO one think the charges of elections a trivial matter. 

The charge therefore of elections ought never to be lost 
sight, o^ in a question concerning their frequency; because 
the grand object you seek is independence. Independence 
of mind will ever be more or less influenced by independ- 
ence of fortune ; and if, every three years, the exhausting 
sluices of entertainments, drinkingSy open houses, to say 
aothing of bribery, are to be periodically drawn up and 
renewed ; if govcrnment^favours, for which now, in some 
shape or other, the whole race oimen are candidates, are to 
be called for upon every occasion, I see that private fortunes 
will be washed away, and every, even to the least, trace of 
iiidq>endence, borne down by the torrent. I do not 
seriously think this constitution, even to the wrecks of it^ 
could sui*vive five triennial elections. If you are to fight 
the battle, you must put on the armour of the ministry ; you 
must call in the public, to the aid of private money. The 
cxpence of the last election has been computed (and I am 
persuaded that it has not been over-rated) at 1,500,000/.; 
-» three shillings in the pound more in the land-tax. About 
the close of the last parliament, and the banning of this, 
several agents for boroughs went about, and I remember wdl 
that it was in every one of their mouths — " Sir, your 
election will cost you 3,000/. if you are independent; but if 
the ministry supports you, it may be done for two, and 
perhaps for less," and indeed, the thing spoke itself; 
Where a living was to be got for one^ a commission in the 
army, for another, a lifl in the navy for a third, and custom- 
house offices scattered about without measure or number, 
who doubts but money may be saved ? The treasury may 
even add money ; but indeed it is superfluous. A gentle- 
man of 2,000/. a year, who meets another of the same 
fortune, fights with equal arms; but if to one of the candid 
date^ you add a thousand a year in places for himself aqd 
a power of giving away as much among others, one mutt, 
or there is no truth tn arithmetical demonstration, ruin his 
adveraaiy, if he is to meet him and to fight with him every 
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third year. It IK7II be said, I do not allow for the operation 
of character ; but I do; and I know it will have its weight 
in most elections ; perhaps it may be decisive in some. But 
there are few in which it will prevent great expences. 

The destruction of independent fortunes will be the con- 
sequence on the part of the candidate. What will be the 
consequence of triennial corruption, triennial drunkenness, 
triennial idleness, triennial law-suits, litigations, prose- 
cutions, triennial phrenzy, of society dissolved, industry 
interrupted, ruined ; of those personal hatreds, that will 
never be suffered to soften ; those animosities and feuds, 
which will be rendered immortal ; those quarrels, which are 
never to be appeased ; morals vitiated and gangrened to the 
vitals? I think no stable and useful advantages were ever 
made by the money got at elections by the voter, but all he 
gets is doubly lost to the public; it is money given to di- 
minish the general stock of the community, which is in the 
industry of the subject. I am sure that it is a good while 
before he or his family settle again to their business. Their 
heads ^ill never cool ; the temptations of elections will be 
for ever glittering before their eyes. They wiU all grow 
politicians ; every one, quitting his business, will choose to 
enrich himself by his vote. They wiU' all take the gauging^ 
rod ; new places will be made for them ; they will run to 
the custom-house quay, their -looms and ploughs will be 
deserted. 

So was Rome destroyed by the disorders of continual 
elections, though those of Rome were sober disorders. 
They had nothing^ but faction, bribery, bread, and stage 
plays, to debauch them. We have Uie inflammation of 
liquor superadded, a fury hotter than any of them. Tha» 
the contest was only between citizen and citizen ; here you 
have the contests of ambitious citizens of one side, sup* 
ported by the crown, to oppose to the efforts (let it be so), 
of private and unsupported ambition on the other. Yet 
Rome was destroyed by the frequency and charge ci dao- 
tions, and the monstrous expence of an unremitted oouit- 
•hip to the people. I think, therefore^ the indcpoidmt 
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candidate and dector may each be destroyed byh; the 
whde body of the commanity be an infinite sufferer; and 
a Ticious ministry the only gainer. Gentlemen, I know, 
feel the weight of this argument ; they agree that this would 
be the consequence of more frequent elections, if things 
were to continue as they are. But they think the greatness 
and frequency of the evil would itself be a remedy for it • 
that, sitting but for a short time, the member would not 
find it worth while to make such vast expences, while the 
fear of their constituents will hold them the more effectually 
to their duty. 

To this I answer, that experience is full against them. 
This is no new thing ; we have had triennial parliaments ; 
at no period of time were seats more eagerly contested. 
The expences of elections ran higher, taking the state of 
all charges, than they do now. The expence of entertain* 
ments was such, that an act, equaUy severe and inefiectualy 
was made against it ; every monument of the time bears wit- 
ness of the expence, and most of the acts against comipdon 
in elections were then made ; all the writers talked of it 
and lamented it. Will any one think that a corporation 
will be contented with a bowl of punchy or a piece of beef 
the less, because elections are every threes instead of every 
seven years ? Will they change their wine for ale^ because 
they are to get more ale three years hence? Don't think 
it. Will they make fewer demands for the advantages of 
patronage in favours and offices, because their member is 
brought more under their power? We have not only 
our own histortcal experience in England upon this subject^ 
but we have the experience co-existing with us in Ireland : 
where, since their parliament has been shortened, the 
expence of elections has been so &r from being lowered, 
that it has been very nearly doubled. Formerly they sat 
for the king's life ; the ordinary charge of a seat in parlia» 
ment was then 1,500/. Hiey now sit eight years, four 
sessions; it is now 2,500/. and upwards. The spirit of 
emulation has also been extremely increased, and all who 
•re acquainted with the tone of that country, have no 
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doubt that tlie qpirit is still growing ; that new candidates 
'will take the field ; that the contests will be more violentt 
and the expences' of elections larger than ever. 

It never can be otherwise. A seat in this House, for 
good purposes for bad purposes, foi* no purposes at all 
(exc^t the mere consideration derived from being con- 
cerned in the public councils) will ever be a first-rate 
object of ambition in England. Ambition is no exact cal- 
culator. Avarice itself does not calculate strictly when it 
games. One thing is certain, that in this political game 
the great lottery of power is that into which men will pur- 
chase with millions of chances against them. In Turkey, 
where the place, where the fortune, where the head itself 
are so insecure, that scarcely any have died in tlieir beds 
for ages ; so that the bow-string is the natural death of 
bashaws, yet in no country is power and distinction (pre^ 
carious enough, God knows, in all,) sought for with such 
boundless avidity, as if the value of place was enhanced 
by the danger and insecurity of its tenure. Nothing will 
ever make a seat in this House not an object of desire to 
numbers by any means or at any charge, but the depriving 
it of all power and all dignity ; this would doit This is 
the true and only nostrum for that purpose. But a House 
of Commons without power and without dignity, either in 
itself or its members, is no House of Commons for the pur- 
poses of this constitution. 

But they will be afraid to act iU, if they know that the 
day of their account is always near. I wish it ware true ; 
but it is not; here again we have experience, and ex- 
perience is against us. The distemper of this age is a 
poverty of spirit and of genius ; it ib' trifling, it is futile^ 
worse than ignorant, superficially taught ; with tlie politics 
and morals of girls at a boarding-school, rather than of 
men and statesmen : but it is not yet desperately wicke^ 
or so scandalously venal as in former times. Did not a 
triennial parliament give up the national dignity, approve 
the peace of Utrecht, and almost give up eveiy thii^ dm 
in taking every step to defeat the Protestant suooeiaoii? 
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Was ndt the constitution saved by those who had no 
election at all to go to, the Lords, because the court applied 
to electors, and by various means carried them from their 
tfue interests ; so that the Tory ministry had a majority 
without an apphcation to a single member ? Now as to 
the conduct of the members, it was then far from pure and 
independent. Bribery was infinitely more flagrant. A 
predecessor of yours, Mr. Speaker, put the question of his 
own expulsion for bribery. Sir Christopher Musgrave was 
a wise man, a grave man, an independent man, a man of 
good fortune and good family; however he carried on 
while in opposition a traffic, a shameful trajBSc with th^' 
ministry. Bishop Burnet knew of 6,000/. which he had 
received at one payment. I believe the payment of sums in 
hard money, plain naked bribery, is rare amongst us. it 
Was then far from uncommon. 

A triennial was near ruining, a septennial parliam^it 
saved your constitution ; nor perhaps have you ever known 
a more flourishing period for the union of national pros- 
perity, dignity, and liberty, than the sixty years you have 
passed under that constitution of parliament. 

The shortness of time, in which they are to reap the 
profits oi iniquity, is far from checking the avidity of coi^ 
rapt men ; it renders them infinitely more ravenous. They 
riirii violently and precipitately on their object ; they lose 
all regard to decorum. The moments of profits are pre* 
dous ; never are men so wicked as during a general mor- 
tldity. It was so in the great plague at Athens ; every 
symptom of which (and this its worst symptom amongst the 
rest) is so finely related by a great historian of antiquity. 
It was so in the plague of London in 1665. It appears in 
soldiers, sailors, Sec. Whoever would contrive to render 
the life of man much shorter than it is, would, I am sati^ 
fled, find the surest receipt for increasing the wickedness of 
tmr nature. 

iTbtis, in my opinion, the shortness of a triennial sitting 
Wbitld hate the following ill effects; it would make the 
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member more shamelessly and shockingly corrupt ; it would 
increase his dependence on those who could best support 
him at his election; it would wrack and tear to pieces the 
fortunes of those who stood upon their own fortunes and 
their private interest ; it would make the electors infinitely 
more venal ; and it would make the whole body of people, 
who are, whether they have votes or not, concerned in 
elections, more lawless, more idle, more debauched: it 
would utterly destroy the sobriety, the industry, the int^- 
rity, the simplicity of all the people; and undermine, I am 
much afiraid, the deepest and b^t laid foundations of the 
commonwealth. 

Those, who have spoken and written upon this subject 
without doors do not so much deny the probable existence 
of these .inconveniences, in their measure, as they trust for 
their prevention to remedies of various sorts, which they 
propose. First, a place bill; but if this will not do, ai 
they fear it will not, then they say we will have a rotation, 
and a certain number of you shall be rendered incapable of 
being elected for ten years. Then for the electors, they 
shall ballot ; the members of parliament also shall decide by 
ballot ; a fifth project is the change of the present l^;al 
representation of the kingdom. On all this I shall observe^ 
that it wiU be very imsuitable to your wisdom to adopt the 
project of a bill, to which there are objections, insuperable 
by any thing in the bill itself, upon the hope that those 
objections may be removed by subsequent projects ; every 
one of which is full of difficulties of its own, and which are 
all of them very essential alterations in the constitutioB. 
This seems very irregular and unusual. If any thing should 
make this a very doubtful measure, what can make it more 
so than that, in the opinion of its advocates it would 
aggravate all our old inoonvcniencies in such a manner as 
to require a total alteration in the constitution of the kin^ 
dom? If the remedies are proper in a triennial, thej 
will not be less so in septennial elections ; let us try them 
first; see how the House relishes diem ; see how they will 
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operate in the nation ; and then, haying felt your Way and 

prepared against those inconveniences • • • • 

• • * • • 

The honourable gentleman sees that I respect the prin- 
dqple upon which he goes, as well as his intentions and 
his abilities. He will believe^ that I do not differ from 
him wantonly, and on trivial grounds. He is very sure^ 
that it was not his embracing one way, which determined 
me to Hake the other. / have not, in newspapers to 
derogate from his fair fame with the nation, printed the 
first rude sketch of his bill with ungenerous and invidious 
comments. / have not, in conversations industriously cir- 
culated about the town, and talked on the benches of this 
House, attributed his conduct to motives low and unworthy^ 
and as groundless as they are injurious. / do not affect 
to be frightened with this proposition, as if some hideous 
spectre had started from hell, which was to be sent back 
again by every form of exorcism, and every kind of incant- 
ation. / invoke no Acheron to overwhelm him in the 
whirlpools of its muddy gulf, /do not tell the respectable 
mover and seconder, by a perversion of their sense and 
expressions, that their proposition halts between the 
ridiculous and the dangerous, /am not one of those^ who 
start up, three at a time, and fall upon and strike at him 
with so much eagerness, that our daggers hack one another 
in his sides. My honourable friend has not brought down 
a spirited imp of chivalry to win the first atchievement and 
blazon of arms on his milk-white shield in a field listed 
against him; nor brought out the generous o£%>ring of 
lions, and said to them — not against that side of the 
forest, beware of that — here is the prey where you are to 
fittten your paws ; and seasoning his unpractised jaws with 
blood, tell him — this is the milk, for which you are to thirst 
hereafter. JVe furnish at his expence no holyday, nor 
•ospend hell, that a crafty Ixion may have rest from his 
wheel ; nor give the common adversary, if he be a common 
adversary, reason to say, I would have put in my word to op- 
pose^ but the eqgemess of your allies in your lodal war was 
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^^iirw»u. I hope he sees ami 
^^i ^vs and feels along with him, 
, t^'^ ^ dissent and civil discord. 

5,*>9o: Noes 182. So it passed in 



,\/vrsTANT Association — Riots. 

June 6, 

W fhf zd of June, Lord George Gordon presented die 
( ^-4i(ion from the Protestant Association, praying for the 
^^: ot' the act lately passed in favour of tlie Papists, 
^j^nxi' sixty thousand of the petitioners accompanied his lord- 
lih.p to the lobby of the House. Lord George said, he had 
{ycforo him a petition, signed by nearly 120,000 of his majesty's 
nn>testant subjects, praying for a repeal of the art passed the 
hisit session in favour of Roman Catliolics. His lordship tlien 
moved to have the said petition broiiglit up. Mr. Alderman 
Bull seconded the motion, and leave was given accordingly. 
The petition being read was ordered to be referred to the con- 
sideration of a committee of the whole House. Lord George 
Gordon then moved, that the House do now resolve itself into 
a committee, to consider of the .said [letition : this was seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Bull. Upon which a motion wiu? made: and 
the question being put, that the House do now adjourn, it passed 
in the negative. Then the main question buing put, the House 
divided : the Yeas were directed to go forth : but not being 
able to do so, on account of the tumultumid crowd in tlie lobby; 
and the Serjeant at arms attending the Hou^e lia\in.; i:ifomied 
the House, that it was not in his power to clear tli/ lobby: the 
Speaker directed him to send for the .slierili" and otlu'i* magis- 
trates of the county of Middlesex and city of Westmin'^ter, to 
attend tlie House immediately. And after ^:oine time, several 
justices of the peace of Middlesex and Westminster attending 
accordingly, they were called in, and directed by the Speaker 
to restore peace and good order. The Hou^ie then divided : 
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Teas 7 : Noes 192. Afler which the House adjourned to the 
6thy upon which day, notwithstanding the alarms of particular 
members on account of the multitude^ about two hundred 
members attended in their places. Mr. Buller made several 
observations as well upon the alarming conduct of the populace, 
as the measures which had been taken by government to pre- 
vent the dangerous effects of the popular outrage ; afler whfch 
he moved some resolutions ; one being an assertion of their own 
privileges ; the second, for a committee to enquire into the late 
and present outrages, and for the discovery of their authorsy^ 
promoters, and abettors ; the third, for a prosecution by the 
attorney-general ; and the fourth, an address to his majesty for 
the reimbursement of the foreign ministers, to the amount of the 
damages they had sustained by the rioters. Upon this occasion^ 

Mr. Burke * made a very animated speech upon the 
alarming and dangerous proceedings of the populace. He 
was extremely severe against those who were capable of 
misleading the people to such violent outrages against the 
laws and constitution of their country, as well as against 
reason, justice, and humanity, and he dealt his censure 
with vehemence against government, for that relaxed state 
of the police, which could no longer protect even legisla^ 
ture itself from violence and insult at their very gates. In 
9hort, he felt so much for the debased dignity ci^£as|i^gent 




^ *' This day a detachment of foot-guards took possession of West- 
minster-ball, the doors of which they at last closed to prevent the mob 
entering there : several members of both Houses who walked down on 
foot were thus prevented from getting into the House for a considerable 
time, among whom was Mr. Burke, who was presently surroandcd by 
some of the most decent of the petitioners, who expostulated with him 
on his conduct, in abetting Sir George S&vile's motion for the Roman 
Catholic bill : Mr. Burke in iiis defence said, he certainly had seconded 
the motion for the bill, and thought himself justified in so doing ; he 
said, he understood he was a marked man, on whom the petitioner! 
meant to wreak their vengeance ; and therefore he walked out singly 
amongst them, conscious of having done nothing that deserved their 
censure in the slightest degree, having always been the advocate for the 
people, and meaning to continue so. Mr. Burke at ]a»t got rid of his 
trmddeiome interrogators.'' London Chronicle. 
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• 

at that moment, that he lost all temper, and bitterly la« 
mented the fate of such times, when those who pretended 
to be the advocates of freedom, were establishing the most 
wretched slavery, and exhibited the unhappy prospect 
which was then at their gates — a bludgeoned mob, and an 
armed soldiery ! He lamented in the most melancholy 
terms, the dreadful necessity that obliged the military 
power, the notorious bane of liberty, to be called in, to 
defend not only the freedom, but the very existence of 
parliament I 

Mr. Fox also lamented the necessity of calling in the assist- 
ance of the military, which he attributed solely to the weak 
administration of public affairs. He reprobated, in terms 
equally as warm as those of Mr. Burke, the promoters of the 
riots ; the violence of which would degrade us, he said, in the 
eyes of Europe ; for the world woiild see, that those men who 
were at She head of administration, were inciEipable of governing 
the a&irs of a state. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 



June 19. 

An address of thanks, in answer to his majesty's speech re* 
specting the riots, being this day moved, 

Mr. Burke took occasion to declaim with unusual vehe- 
mence against the authors and abettors of the late riots, 
whom he termed a set of deluded fanatics, and spoke in 
support of the bill they riotously petitioned against, as an 
act that was founded in the true wisdom of parliament^ 
and therefore ought not to be repealed at tlie dictatorial re- 
quisition of a lawless rabble. 

June 20. 

The House resolved itself into a committee of tlie whole 
House, to take into consideration the numerous petitions agaiofli 
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the act of the i8th of his present majesty^ iDtituledt ** Ad act 
for relieving his majesty's subjects professing the popish religion, 
from certain penalties and disabilities imposed on them by aa 
act made in the i ith and 12th of the reign of William theThird* 
intituled. An act for the farther preventing the growth of po« 
pery.** In order to quiet the minds, and to remove the appre- 
hensions, of such well-meaning but ill-informed persons^ as might 
be among the petitioners, the following resolutions were moved 
by Lord Beauchamp :•!•<< That it is the opinion of this com« 
mittee, that the effect and operation of the act passed in the 
i8th year of the reign of his present majesty, intituled ** An act 
for relieving his majesty's subjects professing the popish religion^ 
from certain penalties and disabilities, imposed on them by an act 
made in the 1 ith and* 12th years of the Reign of King William 
the Third, intituled, An act for the further preventing the growth 
of popery," had been misrepresented and misunderstood. 2. Thai 
the said act. passed in the 18th year of the reign of his pre* 
sent majesty, does not repeal or alter, or in any imfflSer 
invalidate or render inefieotual, the several statutes made to 
prohibit the exercise of the popish religion, previous to the 
statute of the i ith and t2th years of King William the Third* 
3* That no ecclesiastical or spiritual jurisdiction or authority 
is given, by the said act of the iSth year of the reign of hia 
present majesty, to the Pop^ or the See of Rome. 4* That 
this House does^and ever will, watoh over the interests of the 
Protestant religion with. ^e, most unremitted attention; and 
that all attempts to seduce the youth of this kingdom from the 
established church to popery, are highly crhninal according to 
the laws in force, and are a proper subject of further regola- 
tioii. 5* That all endeavours to disquiet the minds of the 
people, by misrepresenting the sakl act of the 18th year of 
the reign of his present majesty, as ii)consistent with the safety^ 
or irreooncileabie to the principles of the Protestant religion, 
have a manifetf tendency to disturb the public peace, to break 
the union necessary at this time, to bring dishonour on the 
national character, to discredit the Protestant religion in the 
tyeu of other nations, and to furnish occasion for the renewal 
of the persecution of our Protestant brethren in other coita« 
tries.*' There was rather much discourse than debsite upca 
die subject, very little having been said on the part of the 
petitions. The question was, however, solemnly, and rtff 

▼OL. u. N 
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largely spoken to, and with the greatest eloquence. The chief 
speakers were Lord North, Lord Beauchamp, Sir George 
Savile, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox. These two 
latter spoke for nearly three hours each. For the first time- 
they all spoke on the same side ; and si^orted the doctrine of 
toleration, on grounds mudi larger than those on which the 
bill complained of stood. The petitions from the different 
Protestant associations were supported with much vehemence 
by Mr. Alderman Bull. 

Mn Burke reprobated the alderman's doctrine, and 
xeflected upon him for his ignorance and want of erudi- 
tion. He said, that the ablest arguments that ever were 
vsed, had that day fallen from the alHest men, and that 
they had been opposed by ignorance, fidsehood, and fana- 
ticism. He was called to order by Sir James Lowther^ 
who said he bad reflected in an unbecoming manner on 
ibe worthy alderman, and was deviating in an improper 
Hianner firom the question.^ After some time Mr. Burke 
proceeded, and said, that the petitions had arisen front 
bigotry and fanaticism; that the. church of England waff 
struck at, and the crown itself, and he would defend both 
firom the attempts and malevolence of such men. He went 
into a full account of (he late riots; expatiated on the 
inhumanity of the mob; said that Mr. Langdale, with 
twelve children, had suffered to the amount of 50,000/. — 
he had laid in a great stock against the commencement of 
new duties — he had since been advised to go to Bath to 
relieve his mind — at his first arrival there, he was treated 
with the sight of the chapel at that place in flames — he was 
obliged to return t6 the Devizes. The inhumanity of fanatics, 
1m said, was such, that after the destruction pf the school 
near the city, a petition had been presented, desiring that 
die poor man, who owned it, might not have a lease ciibm 
land again to build another. He attacked the petitioner^ 
and he read the names oi several taken from thence with a 
toark — he threw others iiito ridicule^ and he quoted, in t 
&cetious manner, the names of several women — not bein^ 
nUe to read and write themaelves, these monsters were 
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desirous of preventing others from receiving education. 
He had been educated, he said, as a Protestant of the 
church of England by a dissenter; he read tlie Bible there 
morning, noon, and night, and was the happier and better 
man for such rending: he had afterwards turned his atten- 
tion to the reading of all the theological publications, da 
all sides, that were written with such wonderful ability ia 
the last and present century ; at last he thought sucb 
studies tended 'to confound and bewilder, and he dropp^ 
them, embracing and holding fast the church of England. 
He went into a large field of reasoning on toleration; 
vindicated the Papists from the charges brought against 
them; and decried the baseness of 'Payne the constable^ 
who, he said, had gone about, trying to find out matter 
to incarcerate for life, men against whom no complaint 
was made for any offence, other than saying their prayers 
in a language which he did not understand, but they did^ 
He had imprisoni^d Mr. Malony, an honest and inoffensive 
tnan, but the humanity of the crown had released him : he 
had attempted to imprison Mr. Talbot, brother to xhk 
Earl of Shrewsbury, but had failed, very happily, in his 
proof. Mr. Burke stated, in a very long speech, the 
means taken to bring about all the mischief; he said it 
bad happened by the zeal of wicked and abandoned menj 
who had gone about industriously misleading poor^ 
Ignorant, and deluded people : and concluded, by moving 
118 a preface to the first motion, ^* That much industry 
had been used to misrepresent the intentions of parlia- 
ment, Sic/* 

The resolations were agreed to, and Mr. Ellis moved the 
House, ** That leave be givai to bring in a bill to secure the 
-Brotestant religion in Great Britain from any encroachments of 
popery, by more effectually restraining Papists, or persooi 
professing the popish religion, from teaching or taking i^mmi 
themselves the education or government of the chikLrea of 
Protestants y which motion was ^eed to. ^ 
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'ITU8 iMf Lord North praseDted tbo^foUowiog Menage froa 
liitimyet^: 

•* George R. 

^ Hit majesty has judged H proper to acquaint the HooM 
of Commofis, thai during the receM of parliament, he has 
been mdiapensably obliged to direct letters of marque and 
fetteral reprisab to be issued agamst the States General of the 
United Ph)vmces» and their subjects. 

** The causes and motives, of his majesty's conduct on this 
accasionf are set forth in bn public declaration^ which he baa 
ordered to be laid before the House. 

^ His majesty has, with the utmost reluctance, been induced 
to take an hostile measure against a state* whose alliance ^nA 
his kingdoms stood not only on the faith of ancient treaties, 
hut on the soundest principles of good policy. His majesty has 
used every endeavour to prevail on the States General to 
return to « Ime of conduct, conformable to those principles, to 
the tenor of their engagements, and to the common and natural 
interest of both kingdonn^ and has left nothbg untried to 
prevent, if possible, die present rupture. * 

** His majesty is fully persuaded that the justice and necessity 
of the measures he has taken, will be acknowledged by all the 
world. Relying, therefore, on the protection of Divine Pto- 
vidence, and the zealous and afiectionate support of his people^ 
liis majesty has the firmest confidence, that by a vigorous our* 
tion of the spirit and resources of the nation, he shall be abll 
to maintain the honour of his crown, and the rights and 
•Tests of his people, against all his enemies, and to bring 
to listett to equittUe terms of peace." 

' Lord North also presented, at the same time, the pqpen 
relative to the eupture with Holland. The titles of the 
being read by the clerk. 
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Mr. Burks observ^ that however light a war with th^ 
States of HoUaad might be in the opinioii of aome meOf 
he was one of those old fools, who had not forgot the old 
fiishioned idea, that going to war was, at all events^ a 
very serious matter, a matter which nothing but great 
necessity could justify. He did not intend to trouble tho 
House with his opinion on the war with Holland, becdusa 
he was not yet sufficiently informed upon the subject ; nor 
did he conceive from the heads of the papers- jutt read^ 
that he was likely to get the information necessary for him» 
and for the House, before they came to any decisive judgf 
nent upon what the king's ministers had dcme. He did 
not, if his ear had not been deceived, hear the derk reed 
the title of a Memorial which had been delivered by Sur 
Joseph Yorke in tha year i777f a* memorial whidi he 
^uld not but consider as highly necessaiy to be kid 
before the House with ihe others. Though, for want of 
the proper information, the justice of the war, perhaps^ 
;€Ottld not be entered upon, yet there were other consider- 
ations well worth the attention of the Houses (the . question 
atmck him as a prudential question, for circumstanced as 
we were^ the prudence and the policy of the war were not 
less important points to be examined than its justice. He 
"loped, therefore, since ministers had reduced parliament 
to 'the akemative either of supporting the war, or of be* 
coming Tumble to the charge of abandoning the cause of 
Aeir country, that they had ample proof to lay before the 
House, that the war was prudent, and that it was un- 
avoidably necessary. The manifesto stated, that a treaty 
was entered into between the city of Amsterdam and Amo- 
tioa; this was a fiict which lay with ministers to make out. 
The treaty, the title of which the clerk had just read, at 
'Ihe title of one of the papers, wa% in the express termf of 
H, the plan of a treaty, or the rough draft of a compact 
hereafter to be entered into ^Mtween the intended oootraiU 
Ing parties. He wbhed to know, whether the UBjafs 
servants had, either am(Hig Mr. Lanrens^s papers, or wy 
-ntj other means, obtained a copy of taof tntitf ailiaDjr 
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centered into and esecuted? The treaty^ the title of which 
had just been read, depended entirely upon events that 
were unknown and might not happen, in*which case the 
ireaty was never to be ratified* This treaty, therrfore, was 
lio more than a speculative essay, a mere contemplative 
project. He should reserve his sentiments upon the mes* 
•ag6 till a future day ; but he could not avoid reprobating 
the Inte long adjournment of parliament, as a matter 
highly criminal in ministers, who, as they must have known 
that a war with Holland was likely to take place, ought 
«ot to have adjourned, or but fcT a very short period. 
JIow tliat adjournment came to be for so long a time, and 
•why so material a circumstance as a declaration of war 
irith Holland was ventured on I y ministers during a recess, 
"when there was the strongest reason*for them to have kept 
piarliament in hand, was a matter which would be well worth 

* future enquiry. 
• 

• Lord North then moved an Address of Thanks to his majeity ; 
upon this a debate arose, in the course of which, 

Mr. Burke lamented the dreadful situation into wliich 

. Ais country had been plunged by the folly and ignorance 

^of ministers. He asked what was the reason we were at 

.present without an ally? This was owing to a spirit of 

arrogance in our councils. The consequence was, that 

after Holland, we should have Russia and all the other 

ourmed neutral powers against us. In the natural course of 

•things, that which carried an evil aspect turned out oftan 

.to be beneficial in itx consequence. Peradventure, added 

Jie, this armed neutrality., hostile in appearance to Great 

Britain, might in case of extremity interpose and raise up 

its friendly arm to support her from sinking, and to pra- 

. serve the proper balance of power: but now that we had 

.nished on precipitately to attack one of these armed 

.powers, the others, connected together by the same treaty 

jand alliance, would soon follow. Holland might be coQr 

- .■Mffto dy from her aituatioo and other circuin«taQ€6% 

II 
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kind of general market, in which all the kingdoms cf 
Europe were more or less connected. Her commerce was 
a kind of commercial neutrality; and so enlarged were her 
views, as not only to supply other nations at war, but evea 
her own enemies, with warlike articles, to be employed 
against hei^self. The causey therefore, pf a nation, con* 
«idered as so universally useful, would be a common pnew 
He could not, he said, give his approbation of a war big 
with such dreadful consequence^ without having moM 
information before him. . 



Ha. Fox's Motion relative to the Appointment ct 
Sir Hugh Palliser to the Government of Green- 
wicH Hospital. 

February u 

HTHIS day Mr. Fox made his promised motion relative to tha 
appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to the government of 
Greeowich Hospital. The clerk of the House having at his 
request read the copy of the charges exhibited by Sir Hugh 
against Admiral Keppel, the sentence of the court-martial 
on those charges, the charge and sentence of Vice- Admiral 
Palliser*s court-martial, Mr. Speaker Norton's speech* 00 
delivering the thanks of the House of Commons to Admiral 
Keppel and the answer made thereto by the Admiral, Mr. Fo^ 
rose, and concluded a most able speech with moving, '' That 
the appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to the government of. 
Greenwich Hospital, who, by a sentence of a court-martial^ 
is declared to have preferred a malicious and ill-founded accur 
sation against his commander-in-chief, is a measure subversive 
•f the discipline, and derogatory to the honour of the British 
navy.** The defence of Sir Hugh Palliser was taken up bj 
Lord North, who proposed various amendments to Mr. Ibx*S 
motion, until at length it was moulded with no small difficoltfy 
into the following form : << That the appointment of Sir Hqj^ 
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jEWliser to be goyernor of GreeDwich Hoppital, who, by the of* 
ficen who sat on th6 court-martial held for the trial of Admiral 
Keppel, and before whom Sir Hugh Palliser was not charged 
wiUi any malice in the accusation of the said admiral, or heard in 
bb defence, is declared to have preferred an ill-founded accu* 
•ition against his comfaiander-in-chief, and whose conduct on 
the 27th of July, 1778, by a subsequent court-martial, was, after 
a full examination, declared to be in many respects highly exem- 
plary and meritorious, and who has, during the course of forty* 
fire years, served the crown, both in his civil and military 
capacity, with great ability, bravery, and fidelity, was a mea- 
sure totally subversive of the discipline, and derogatory to the 
honour of the navy." The question was taken up with great 
▼igour, and ob<stinately maintained on both sides. Mr. Fox: 
was powerfully supported by Mr. Burke, Lord Howe, Admiral 
Keppel, Mr. Thomas Townshend, and Mr. Dunning. In the 
course of his speech, Sir Hugh Palliser observed, that he was 
glad to see an honourable gentleman (Mr. Burke) opposite to 
him, who was lately returned to his seat, as he had something 
to say which he should have been unwilling to mention behind 
his back. He had been told, that on a former occasion, whilst 
he was overwhelmed with injustice and oppression, and driven 
to a state of despair and adversity, the honourable gentleman 
had proposed that an ample pension shoiild be settled on him, 
to enable him to live comfortably in retirement. This he con* 
aidered as the most indignant insult which one man could offer 
to another in his then situation. He considered it as a bribe 
held out to him to sacrifice his own honour, to subscribe Uf 
h\$ own guilt, though he knew himself innocent, to tempt him 
to Ihroid a fiiir trial, and thereby to conceal from the public 
truths which they had a right to know. But rather than ac- 
cept such a proposal, he would submit to be /educed to stand 
at his own gate, and beg from every traveller that pased, ex*- 
•cept indeed the honourable gentleman who was capable of 
making so indignant a proposal should pass ; for firom him he 
would not, even under the severest extremity of wretchedness^ 
deign to receive assistance. Yet he would tlumk the honourabh 
gentleman for one thing he had said, which was, that if SilP 
Hugh Palliser was obstinately bent on having a trial, he solemnly 
washed hb hands of the poor gentleman's blood, but he woidd 
take care it should not be a sham trial ; for thisi Sir Hu^ saidt 
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hi retiumed thanks, for he thou^t that it addad lustra t0 U| 
aoquittaL 

Mr. Burke said, he never rose in that Hoose withoiic 
aame pain, being perfectly conscious that however pure Uk 
intention might be, and however great his zeal to servtt' 
bis country, he was but little entitled to trouble the Hous^ 
and rarely made them amends (or the attention with whidi 
they honoured him ; but if his uneasiness was at any tim# 
of his rising peculiarly painful to him, it was so* most of 
all, when he had occasion to speak upon so miserable and 
insignificant a subject as himself. Such, however, was liii 
•ituatioR at that hour, that he was under the necessity, the 
indispensable necessity, of troubling the House upon the 
singularity of what had happened to him. Before he came 
into that House, (out of which, Ood knew, he was extremely, 
willing to have continued, had his friends been of the same 
opinion that he entertained *,) he had heard that the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, in the course of a debate which had 
taken a turn towards the very topic at that moment under the 
consideration of the House^ had done him the honour to 
allude to some words supposed to have fidlen from him in. 
a debate two years since, and which words were the cause of 
the expressions of anger used against him by the honourable 
tice-admiral opposite to him in one part of the speedi. He! 
Itood thus singularly circumstanced : the noble lord, pro*, 
fessing to defend the vice-admiral, and professing to pay « 
C(»apliment to him, had held up his supposed words, as r 
proof of his liberality and benevolence towards the vice-ed* 
luiralf and as a proof of his persuasion of diat geiitlemanVi 



* At the general election wMch took place in September 1780, Mr. 
"Bmke finding that his support of the Irish Trade Bills, and his vo^ag 
ea Sir George Savile's bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, had diS4 
yicMcd a great part of his constituents, declined stapding for Bristol^ 
aed took his seat, in the new parliament, for Malton. For his speedics 
at Bristol previous to the election, and on declining the poll, see Boifai's 
Woiks, voL ]& pp. 333* 429. 
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Bierit and claiin to reward from the crown. Such was the 
comment, and 'such was the construction put upon hit 
phrases by the noble lord; those very phrases, which the 
honourable- vice-^miral spumed at, and declared he felt 
*< to be the most indignant insult that could be offered 
him, because it was a bribe hdd out to him to sacrifice his 
Own honour, to subscribe to his own guilt, though he knew 
himself innocent, to tempt him to avoid a fair trial, and 
thereby to conceal fix)m the public truths which they had a 
right to know.** The honourable vice-admiral had gone 
fkrther — had said, he would sooner be reduced to the ne^ 
cessity of begging his bread at his own door, than accept 
this bribe^ and would sooner die in a ditch than deign to 
receive his charity. 

In answer to all this, Mr. Burke assured the honourable 
vice-admiral he had totally mistaken his meaning : when- 
ever he intended to act in the manner the vice-admiral 
liad conceived, first of all he would take care that both hi« 
bribes and his charity should be offered iniprivate. He 
would neither propose the one in a popular astembly, nor 
administer the other in the' public street As little did he 
mean to give the House to understand, as the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon had chosen to interpret, that he thought 
Sir Hugh Palliser worthy of a reward. God knew, he had 
not an idea of either bribe or reward ! . How ridiculous 
must it appear in him to talk either of bribes or rewards ; 
the fiouse wdl knew he had it not in his power to bestow 
either. He had no such power at the time alluded to any 
more than at present : the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
was perfectly aware of this ; the noble lord knew where the 
power lay, and who it was that was best able to tempt by a 
brib^ or to gratiiy by a reward ; else whence the majority 
that attended the noble lord when he divided upon the queii* 
tion started by his honourable firiend who made the motiaa 
reipecting Sb Hugh Palliser two years ago? The fini 
Idea, for the reasons. he had stated, had never onoeentercd 
lus thou^ts; the second, oeither at the period of time that 
paned between the trial of his honooraUc^ his woxtby^ hh 
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dtar, and truly respectable fiiend, Admiral Keppel, and 
die trial of the honourable vice-admiral who spoke last, had 
Cfver suggested itself to him, because he knew that a mail 
who had been declared by a court-martial to have preferred 
ft malicious and ill-founded accusation against his com- 
mandeisin-chief, was not by any means to be regarded aa 
die' object of personal honour or of pecuniary reward, how- 
ever the mortifying, the I&w, the abject state into whidi he 
bad suffered his passions to plunge him, might give him 
iome claim to private pity. The honourable vice-admiral's 
iitaation had excited his compassion ; the honourable vice^ 
idmiral might reject his sympathy, but he could not pre* 
nent him from feeling that sentiment. 

But to what, said Mr. Burke, are the counsels, debatesy 

arguments, and reasonings of this House arrived, when a 

proposal of mitigation -of punishment, when emotions of 

pity are construed into a proof of the innocence of a p^« 

•cm declared to be a false and malycious accuser, or into s 

Wibe to induce him to acknowledge his guilt by silence 

tmder a sentence coming from the first authority, and which 

no subsequerit trial can possibly weaken the force of! Tht 

lumourable vice-admiral had boasted of his having gone 

ttngly and alone intp the middle of the French fleet, and of 

his having fought his way to the end of their line. No one 

•object that had ever in the whole course of his life chal« 

lenged his notice had been studied by him with so much 

intention and so much care as the transactions of the 27th 

of July, because the honour and the life of the dearest 

friend he had on earth, made those transactions of the moil 

ierioos importance to him ; and whenever so exalted, so 

virtuous a man, a man for whom he felt the most ardent 

esteem and the warmest friendship, was put into a situafacm 

tif danger, and his life set upon the hazard of a trial, he 

Sdt himself irresistibly impelled to give him every possible 

eoantenance and support, (though the support of consciouft 

^'htue was all that Admiral Keppd needed, and, Ood 

Vnew, no man possessed conscious virtue in a higher de- 

gveet) aad u> share pcfioiiaUy ivith him ia di»per^ 
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eonflict, and in the disgrace or honour of the event. Hb 
had not only btai present at the trial, and listened to the 
minutest particular of the evidence with the most attentive 
ear, but he had read every syllable that had come from the 
press upon the subject, thtU bore any thing like the stamp of 
ftuthority. He had perused the three trials over and over, in 
order to make himself completely master of the subject; hb 
could therefore with the fidlest dbnfidence assert, that the 
diarge brought against hb noble and worthy friend was ma^ 
lidous and ill-founded. What was the charge m one part 
imt a charge of negligence ? A charge of n^ligence urged 
against Admiral Keppel, the most diligent of 'all men I But 
the honourable vice-admiral had said, that he sailed singly 
and alone into the midst of the enemy's fleet; inferring 
Irom that, that he was neglected and intended to be sar- 
crifioed. In order to prove to the House what had been be- 
fore proved to the satisfiiction of the court-martial, namely, 
tfiat this assertion was /^together ill-founded, Mr. Burke 
aaki, he would read an extract or two from the trial, sheww 
in^ that so far from the Formidable being left alone in 
ihb perilous situation, as the honourable vice-admiral 
would have the house imagine, the Formidable was'followed 
•o closely by some ships, and led on by others, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty mischief was prevented, either 
firom the ships running foul of each other, or one or other 
of them receiving the fire of those that were nearest. 

Mr. Biirke here took up the printed copy of Admiral 
KsppePs trial, and read extracts from the evidence of Cap- 
tain Laforey, who then commanded the Ocean ; Sir Rich* 
surd Bickerton, captain of the Terrible ; Captain Maitlandt 
of die Eliaeabeth, and other officers, in order to shew that 
tte Formidable was at one time so situated, that one shqp 
was oUiged to bear up, and shoot a-head of her, another 
to backen her mizen topnuuls, to prevent coming on board 
her, and that another slackened her fire, because^ had sho 
continued it» she must necessarily have fired directly |into 
ber. Mr. Burke dwelt on the result of these extracts for 

ionetiiiie^ and said it thcaoe was evident^ that so for fipom 
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ffe Formiilable being left alone, she was jammed in among 
m crowd of ships, that were at band to support her; but 
#ren if it were true, that the admiral had rushed hke a 
Ibm singly and unsupported amidst the French fleet, and 
after he had passed them, had turned back again with th« 
liiry of a British bull-dog, as his hoaourabie friend — be 
^gged pardon -^ the honourable officer -— (for when he was 
to. choose which he was to adhere to as his friend in future^ 
tba honourable commodore, who had thought proper to 
fp into new connections, connections with those who had 
nearly ruined their country, or the hcmourable admiral^ 
the object of his esteem, his respect, and his admiration, he 
]iad no difficulty in making his election^ — ]|;>ut if the vioe- 
udmiral's conduct had been such as the honourable com* 
inodore had described, what would be tbc true colour of it? 
It would be brave, it would be daring ; it might have en* 
titled a young officer to great praise on the score of hii 
eourage, but would it have reflected any honour, on tl^ 
vic^admiral as a commander, and as the leader of a divi-* 
fion of a great fleet ? Let the House consider the essen* 
tial difierence between the one character and the other* 
X^ them consider that what would become the first, would 
greatly misbecome the second; that prudence and skill 
ill ja commander are as essential as personal courage; to 
rush singly into battle with impetuous fury, without having 
taken measures to be properly supported, neither shewed 
great skill nor great prudence. If the vice-admiral, there* 
fore, bad bean warranted in claiming the sort of merit 
which he had assumed, and which he trusted he had proved 
did not belong to him, even then he must, from his own 
shewing, appear to the House to have acted in a manner 
not consistent with his duty as commander of the bluQ 
iyiadron. * 

Mr. Burke next went on to an examination of the sen« 
tence of the court-martial which tried Admiral Keppel, and 
endeavoured to prove that the court had not only acquitted 
the admiral unanimously, but that they had alsj unani-* 
QIQusly giyeu it as their opiaioii| that the charge was im? 
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The part of ihe sentence of the ooart-martial which 
Admiral Keppd» had been dedared eoctrajudiciaL That 
was not the question before the House* Had not the ooort 
or oonrtB^ peiftctly competent to prononnce uich an opinioiit 
dedared the charge to be malickmaand ill-founded ? Coold 
any man deny that the court had declared so? Woidd 
any man avow that the honour and veradty of the court 
was in any degree questionable? What^ thent was the 
amount of the declarationt that the sentence of Admiral 
Kef pel's court-martialy inasmuch as it censured vice-ad- 
miral Sir Hugh Palliier, was not only extrajudidal and 
unwarrantable^ but a libel ? And here he wished the House 
to consider that libels derived their power of virulence, of 
venom, and of effect, in pn^rtioo to the degree of weight 
with which they were committed to circulation ; a parUa* 
mentary libel must necessarily be the worst of all libels | 
that House, therefore^ ought to pause at the threshcddf to 
consider where they were goings and to consult their reason^ 
whether it was consistent with their dignity, agreeable to 
tnth, or wise in itself^ to adopt the libel suggesited against 
Admiral Keppd's court-martialf and give it their couo* 
tenancew 

He next went into a cousideration of the arguments held 
by Commodore Johnstone. He particularly defended Ad* 
miral Kcppd for having forgiven the vice-admiral at first, 
and for having acted consistently with that forgiveness 
afterwards. He said, that Admiral Keppel could not do 
otherwise than sail a second time with the vice-admiral of 
the blue, after he had once made up his mind to the for* 
giving and overlodiing his misconduct on the 27th of July» 
a day which he was ready to acknowledge, was not a day 
of triumph to this country ; but then the question naturally 
arose, «• to whom was it ascribaUe^ that it had not been • 
day of triumph and a day of gbiy ? The fault must laj 
either at the door of his dear and honourable friend Ad- 
miral Keppd, or at the door of the vice-admiral. Whera 
were the injured people of England to look for evidenoa 
and coQvJctioo of the foct| but to^the smteaces of the tw9 
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<eoiirUhmartial?S»iteiioe9 delivered on oath- by men of 
Ugh honour, unimpeachable int^prity,' and- undoubted 
knowledge of the subject* ' What said the court-martial 
, Aat tried Admiral Keppel ? Had they not acquitted him 
'honourably and unanimously, and declared the charge ma- 
licious and ill-founded ? Did the court-martial that tried 
the vice-admiral acquit him • honourably and unanimously ? 
No. They pronounced a very different judgment ; they ex- 
pressly condemned him, and declared him guilty of mis- 
conduct The people of England therefore must see where 
the blame was due. 

Mr. Burke ridiculed Commodore Johnstone's assertion, 
that if his father, his brother, his son, or his dearest friend, 
was guilty of misconduct or neglect of duty, he would 
punish him agreeably to the laws of the service. This was 
fine theory and good doctrine in speculation ; it sounded 
well, but it signified nothing ; every man's heart must tell 
bim that it was not in human nature to carry such theory 
rigidly into practice. A thousand reasons would naturally 
suggest themselves, every one of them tending to the 
konour of Admiral Keppel, and tending to prove his 
noble-mindedness and generosity in forgiving Sir Hugh 
Palliser's first neglect, and in sailing with him a second 
time : but if no other were to be found, than an expectation 
that such lenient treatment would operate on a generous 
mind, so as to produce more care in future, and inspire an 
anxiousness to expiate past errors by present good conduct ; 
that alone was a reason sufficiently strong to bear out the 
matter in question. With regard to the public illumi- 
nations, he knew as well as the honourable cot)imodore^ 
that the people did not rejoice because the trial proved that 
the 27th of July was a day of triumph to Great Britain* 
No : they rejoiced because they saw that a gallant officer, • 
i^9i|fliy and an honest man, had escaped fi*om the malice^ 
of' his accuser; because so respectable, so excellent • 
psbUc character, wa^ acquitted with honour; and becaute 
gftMnmity, sincerity, and virtue had gained a victory'over 
xoalice^ treachery, and meanness 1 These^ and these onfy» 
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_^ iiuaunations and rejoicings ; 

^.ajiii*! was there^ whose bosom 

\ ..i :fc: »»* exalted rapture on such an 

^ ,juW with declaring, that tlie motion 

mJ Iu» hearty assent. 

^.j^xi till two in the morning, when the 
•K* Amendment proposed by Lord Norths 



<«i\r's Bill for the Regulation of the Civii* 
List Establishment. 

February 15. 

^- OTVVITHSTANDING the rejecUon of his Bill of Reform 
' ill the preceding session, Mr. Burke resolved to bring it 

Mwnanl again in the present. Accordingly, on the 15th of 

IVbruary, in pursuance of this determination^ 

Mr. BuRKK rose, and previous to his entering on the 
subject of his intended motion, moved " That the entries 
in the Journal of the 6th of April, 1780, be read." They 
accordingly were read as follows : ^^ Resolved, that it is 
necessary to declare, that the influence of the crown liaa 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished :!' and 
also *^ That it is competent to this House to examine into^ 
and to correct abuses in the expenditure of the civil-list 
reveimes, as well as in every otlier branch of the public 
revenue, whenever it shall appear expedient to the wisdom 
of this House so to do :" and also ^^ That it is the duty of 
this House, to provide, as far as may be, an immediate and 
effectual redress of the abuses complained of in the plKH 
tions presented to this House from the different cottntiia» 
cities, and towns, of tliis kingdom." 
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This being done, he proceeded to state to the House 
his occasion for renewing this important business. These re- 
solutions, which had l)een made in the last session of the last 
parliament, he considered as a valuable legacy bequeathed 
to the public, and an atonement for the criminal servility 
which had marked and stigmatized their previous conduct. 
Even in their present form they were something more than 
declaratory ; they' formed a title, and a body of maxims 
authorising tlie people of this country to expect from their 
present representatives that which is declared to be necessary 
by their predecessors. They were incomplete, indeed, in 
their present form; they wanted specific conclusions to 
give thjB effect and benefit which they held out. It re- 
mained for the present parliaioent to accomplish and fulfil 
what the other liad but begun, that the resolutions, which 
had been read, might not stand upon the Journals public 
monuments of their disgrace. He had intimated to the 
House, that on this day he intended to renew die important 
consideration of this business, and offer to them propo* 
sitions for carrying into effect the resolutions which had 
been read. He had chosen that day, as it was appohited 
for the second call of the House, from the prospect of a 
full attendance ; and he was happy to see that his expec- 
tations were not frustrated. He would not on the present 
occasion trouble them so long, by entering so fully into 
the merits and practicability of the proposed reform as lie 
did the year before ; because he was well convinced, that 
every part of the House was now in full possession of 
his ideas on the subject. These resolutions were the result 
of a long, deliberate, and sober debate, when the House 
was well attended, and when a spirit pervaded every comer 
of the place which wasfi-iendly to reformation and economy. 
They did not originate in that House ; the spirit came from 
abroftd ; they came from the high and towering mountain 
rf public spirit, initiated by suffering, and aroused by 
MCMsity. It was that spirit which had piled up heaps of 
and petitions on their table, and had pointed 
tm ihem what wm necessary and what was hxdced fur* 
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In consequence of this burst of public-opinion, the House 
became virtuous and wise ; they attended their duty without 
any influence of grace, or treasury document in their 
pockets; and adopted the spirit which their constituents 
had inspired. 

On coming into this parliament, therefore, the first 
thing which had struck him as his duty, was the famous 
resolutions which had been made in consequence of that 
spirit; and he had, soon after he came amongst them» 
given notice of his intention of moving, on tliat day, for 
leave to renew the business. This was the purpose with 
which he rose, and he entertained the confidence of meeting 
with men, in the new parliament, who would consider it as 
their duty to go hand in hand with him in carrying into 
execution the wishes of the people; those wishes which had 
been delivered in tliunder and lightning, and which they 
how expected to see carried into fruition. Jt being ad- 
mitted that a speedy and effectual redress was necessary, 
there could be no excuse nor apology for not carrying it 
into execution. The wisdom and power of the present 
parliament were the foundations on whicli public confi- 
dence could rest. The wisdom and the power were all 
that could be conceived to be necessary to the accom- 
plishment of this business. The wisdom and the power 
of parliament were adequate to oil the purposes of national 
security, economical government, and public respect. 
They would not for a moment believe that parliament 
wanted integrity to adopt what its wisdom suggested, and 
its power could execute. They would not believe, that 
they wanted inclination to satisfy the minds of the people, 
to attend to their legal petitions, to hear and to ^iquire 
into the trutli of their complaints, and to grant them the 
fiill redress of every actual grievance. They would noC 
give harbour to such a suggestion, until they could reoaoa 
from experience ; and not thinking, therefore^ that their 
representatives wanted integrity, they trusted every tUng 
to their power and their wisdom. The people fitKD efWjf 
part of the country had declared, that economy and n» 
trenchment were requiiute to the existence of the tiate^ wd 
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thfigr considered it as a measure that ought to. be adopted* 
He was happy that in the course of his studies, (if any 
thing to ^hich he applied himself might be allowed to 
claim the distinguished appellation,) he should have met 
the public spirit and the public voice on its way. Their 
ideas had been the same^ and therefore he thought himself 
jttttiiied in signing the petitions, and in offering to, the con* 
aideration of the House such tlioughts as arose in. his mjnd 
on die subject. The people had applied to the House, and 
Aough they had not agreed in any one system of com- 
plaint, or plan of reform, yet they had all stated either 
errors or calamities in the administration of govenuncnt, 
and expence, which certainly ought to be rectified, al- 
though they did not agree in the means* He had not 
gone alcHig with them in all their ideas, because he did not 
conceive that they were all practicable or proper. Some- 
thing good there was in all the petitions ; and though they 
had prepared various plans, and had differed about the 
mode of redress, there were two tilings in which they had 
all agreed ; andthoscM^'ere, that retrenchment and jeconomy 
were necessary, and thattheinfluenceof thecFown was become 
dangerous, and alarming in its extent. Tlie last object 
was of the most serious imix)rtance; for it was by means of 
this influence that profusion and extravagance were in- 
creased. It was the creating and created power ; in- 
fluence and profusion were mutually dependent on 
each other, and by their joint force and assistance were 
sbpported and increased. They declared the necessity of 
diminishing that influence^ which had rencjtered the two 
Houses of parliament accessary to tlie power of tl^e, crown, 
instead of being a balance against it. 

It was the duty of a wise legislature to listen to .the ap- 
plications and the complaints of the people. Like the 
skiHul physician, "Aey were to feel the pulse of the patient, 
ind having discovered the seat and the nature of the dis- 
crder, they were to apply the xemedy. They were not 
to' withhold it, because the people were patient .under 
ioffiBring; or because they were clamorous. They were to 
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into the constitution and the 

watching their motionfly- they 

at the proper season. When the 

to the House, there were general 

«9^af dK people in every county and city of the 

legal and grave in their deportm^it ; 
and loyal : some men in that House 
pcetended to charge them with illegality in their pro- 
eoediogs ; that their meetings tended to disorder and con* 
viiisioa ; and were unwholesome, and unfit to be suffered. 
Without entering into /my refutation of a charge which he 
as ill-founded and ridiculoufs he would only say, 
whether they were so or not, it became a wise and pru* 
drat legiblatare to attend to the reality and the body of the 
complaint, and not to the form or the irregularity in which 
it was made. This was their duty as well as their prudence 
and policy; and in aittending to this, they would choose 
rather to dissipate complaint by removing the evils, than 
hj correcting the heats arising therefrom. The difierence 
between a wise and an intemperate government was, that 
the one administered justice in mercy, without being in* 
fluenced by the petulance, or disturbed by the clamours of 
the subject ; it was not heated by the violence of resent* 
ment, nor rendered severe and obdurate by the patience of 
suffering. An intemperate government, on the contrary^ 
entered into all the heats, alarms, and suspicions of the 
people; they whipped the infant till it cried, and whipped 
k for crying. When the pec^e were submissive^ the. 
|p>vernment was cruel; when they were violent, it wAs 
e^wardly. 

lu consequence of the petitions laid upon their tables two 
iHewifils had been made to carry into ezecuticm the wishes 
fff tlie people. An honourable friend of his {CokniA 
Itef4) Had introduced a plan to corre# the abuses in the 
INaMie expenditure, by which the money would be brought 
K^ a vwMre speedy account, and be applied more economic 
CnQy h^ the public service. This plan, fi>linded in wisdom 
Mil the ftjveat probability, was superseded by a sdieme oC 
th« aobto lord in the blue ribboni who thought that a tri- 
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buDal erected by himself dependent on himself and paid 
by himself would answer the purpose of correcting tho 
abuses complained o^ better than any other syatem of rejgu** 
lation : and by this hopeful expedient he took from parlia- 
ment their ancient, hereditary, inherent right of controuling 
and checking the public expenditure. He trusted, however, 
that the House had divested themselves of this pght but for 
a time, and that they would, on reflection, see that they had 
parted with a great constitutional benefit, for a chimerical, 
unsubstantial good. He reprobated the conduct of thq 
noble lord in this respect, as at once delusive and ungentle* 
man-like. The second attempt to carry into execution tha 
wishes of the people, had fallen upon his shoulders: it was 
apian for an economical reform of many abuses in the civil 
department of government, and for retrenching the influ*» 
^ce of the crown, maintained by the emoluments of useless 
offices, and of unmerited pensions. The House knew the 
circumstances und the fate of that plan. It consisted of 
five bills, two of which were allowed to be printed, and 
consequently die young members, as well as the old, were 
acquainted with them. The first was a bill for an econo» 
mical reform of the public expence, by abolishing useless 
ofiices and unmerited pensions. The second was a bill fcHT 
the better regulation of tlie civil-list revenue and expendi* 
ture. Tbesie two were printed and known. The other 
three were ol^ects of the same nature, all forming parts of 
the comprehensive plan of general reform. His object was 
twofold ; a saving in the public expences, and a reduction 
of the influence of the crown. 

This reform he endeavoured to effect, not arbitrarily^ 
piece-meal, and at random, but upon certain principles by 
irfiich the different particulars, in which he endeavoured to 
dbct a reformation, would be connected into one systeni| 
which should grow up by d^rees to greater perfection, an4 
bf productive df still increaiung benefits. He conceived 
ikmt it waft necessary to rescind unmerited pensions, to 
■hnHsh uaeleis pbces both in the court and in the states 
and lo iospect and controul the whole civil list* By tbq 
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scheme he had proposed, there would arise a saving to the 
public of 2oo,coo/. annually, at least But what he valued 
more than all this saving, was the destruction of an undue 
influence over the minds of sixty members of parliament in 
both Houses. 

The minister was pleased to receive the proposition with 
JEipprobation. He paid compliments to the principle, and 
opposed it by detail. At first, crowded houses were seen 
in every stage of the business, and there was an appearance 
of conviction on the minds of men : they had no objection 
to the abstract and general propositions, but when they 
came down to specific reform, they left him and his cause. 
The squeamishness of the House was such, that after 
swallowing those parts of the plan for which something 
might have been said, in respect to the use, the shew, the 
antiquity, or the respect, they objected to others, for which 
the most ingenious advocate could not advance an argu- 
ment. They first dwindled off firom one question, and then 
silently stole away from anotlier, till at last the whole was 
permitted to moulder and shrink imperceptibly from the 
view, and he was obliged, after much fatigue, and no suc- 
cess, to give it up, with the mortifying reflection, that his 
own labours, and those of the House, had produced no 
benefit to his country. 

He was fully aware that there were only two causes that 
could contribute to the success of a general plan of reform. 
The first and the most natural and easy was the approbation 
and the support of the minister. When public reform 
became a measure of state, and the sovereign was interested 
in the retrenchment of extravagance, then it became easy 
and secure. The other cause and occasion of success was 
the spirit and the perseverance of the people : when they 
displayed the grave and rigorous spirit of determinati<m» 
and soberly applied to their representatives for the referm^ 
which they conceived to be necessary; then it was reason- 
able to expect that their virtuous resolutimi would cohh 
municate vigour to their representatives, and animate tbem 
to their dtt^. 
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He thought it necessary to state this to the House^ as a 
justification of himself in bringing forward the plan ; for 
nothing could be so ridiculous and romantic as a reformer 
without probability and prospect. He stated, therefore, 
those two grounds to justify the prudence of his attempt; 
since^ though he was not assisted by the approbation of the 
minister, he was seconded and supported by the spirit and 
perseverance of the people. At that time he was so en- 
trenched by the petitions of the people, that he could not 
raise his eyes and discover the enemy that lay on the other 
side ; now, indeed, the entrenchments were removed, the 
breast-work was taken away, and the enemy might view 
him from the top of the head to the buckles in his shoes, 
and he could see his enemy arrayed and armed against 
him. The question therefore was, whether, though it was 
right in the first instance, so defended, and so sup}x>rted9 
it was right now ? Whether he committed a rash and im* 
prudent act now in bringing forward the same plan again ? 
He asserted, that there was no . imprudence in the under- 
taking, because there was no change in the opinion of the 
pec^le. Their sentiments were undoubtedly the same^ 
though they had not renewed their applications to the 
House. They might entertain the same notions of the ne- 
cessity, of the expediency, of the virtue of such a reform^ 
though they had not in the same anxious and eager manner 
presented their ideas upon it to the House. He believed 
that many gentlemen present were well convinced of the 
temper and the inclinations of tlieir constituents: and 
though some noble lord, with a blue ribbon, on the other 
side of the way, remarkable for his wit and humour, 
might be inclined to indulge his disposition on the present 
occasion, and exclaim, " A fine mover of a popular bill ; 
you who were rejected by your old constituents, and by'all 
the people of England at a general election, and who owe 
your seat to my courtesy ; you, to be sure, must be a fine 
mover of a popular bill ! " From this insinuation it m^^ 
be argued, that the people of England were disinclioed'to 
the reformation proposed i that his old ooiistitueDt% ia piP- 
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ticular, had evidently shc^vn their sentiments to be averse to 
the bill ; because, if they had approved of his conduct, they 
would have chosen him again to represent them. To thitt 
he must answer, that it was very true he was rejected by hu 
old constituents, and that he had not been chosen at the 
general election ; but he denied the inference, though he felt 
the humiliation. << I do not think," said Mr. Burke, " be- 
cause my old constituents have not made choice of me, the 
people of England have rgected the bill." His old con- 
stituents might wish to have this business transacted by a 
man of more ability and more authority than himself, and 
so might the people of England, and so did he. He came 
there humbled, but not dissatisfied ; humbled, but not de- 
pressed. Though his old constituents had not thought 
pr(^)er to return him ; yet, as he was come back to that 
House^ he should tlunk it his duty there, as well as in every 
situation in which Providence should be pleased to place 
him, to act agreeably to the sentiments of obligation and 
rectitude. Humbled as he was, he wished not to have been 
the author of the renewed bill: but a spirit of politeness^ 
which usually prevailed, and which had never been violated 
but in one instance, and which he hoped would never be 
violated again, had prevailed on gentlemen to lay the task 
upon him, because he had been the original mover of the 
business. 

He begged leave to say, that though the people had not 
renewed their complaints, they had not rejected the bilL 
Their ideas were the same, both of the necessity and the 
advantage, and in some instances they had expressed their 
desires. They had sent deputies to town to concert mea« 
sures for attaining these measures ; they had recommended 
them as instructions to their representatives ; and he him* 
self had been honoured with an application from the 
coDD^ of Devon^ requesting him to renew the attempt s 
and there be was, in obedience to their desires, reoom- 
mm fi n g the efibrts which he had fruitlessly made ibm 
fionDer yew in the service of those for whom his beat aev» 
yimt iwemdiM. He had made no alteration in the pla»i 
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liemeant^ if the House ^ould give him leave^ to bring it 
fiurward in the same irame, that he might have room for all 
the wisdom and all the virtue of that assembly, to carry on 
and p^ect the rude sketch of the reformation proposed; 
He most sincerely wished that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon would take the matter from his hand, and conduct 
il through parliament. He would rejoice at the change^ 
dnce he did not solicit the honour, but the advantage dP 
the plan. If the noble lord, with his shining weapoDS, 
would fight the battles of the people, and secure the benefits, 
if not of the triumphs of wisdom, he would gladly court the 
shad^ sequestered from ambition and popularity. 

It might be asked with propriety, whether the necessity 
was less now than it was before ? Certainly not. Had the 
people^ then, abandoned the bill, because they had been 
ailent? Certainly not Many causes might contribute to 
their silence. It might be owing to the req)ect which they 
entertained for «n untried parliament. They might con* 
ceive, that as the necessity was pointed out to them, and 
the duty, the means might be safely left to their wisdom, 
int^ity, and discretion. Or, perhaps, their silence was 
the efiect of despair. They might see and feel that thdr 
wishes were incompetent with their strength ; that parlia« 
ment was fortified by influence; and that, as they had 
nothing to hope from the independence, they had eveiy 
thing to apprehend from the power of parliament. 
And as to their endeavouring to extort their request by 
force, they might conceive that the remedy would be more 
&tal than the disease. He thought so too. The object 
would not justify the expedient But if they had hitherto 
patiently refrained from violence, and presented their peti- 
tions with temper, it was a sign of the want of virtue in 
those who made the conscience and fortitude of the people 
an ai^gument against redress. He warned the House not 
to leave the people in so pernicious a sentiment as despiyr ; 
th^re were limitSy beyond which human forbearance could 
not proceed. 

H^ trusted that the same unbecoming and inhuman spirit 
would not prevail in the House nowy which had been too 
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risible on many former occasions, of construing every act 
and expression of the people to their disadvantage; and 
taking their conduct, whatever it might be, as a reason 
for objecting to their desires. That if they were clamorous, 
they should be considered as dangerous, and their petitions 
be rejected, because their conduct tended to public con- 
vulsion ; and if they were quiet, that their desires should 
be resisted, as by their coolness they could not be in 
earnest. Such was the sophistical reasoning of ministers, 
and thus they met the applications of the people. If, under 
the apprehensions of national danger, they should present 
ft petition in great numbers, praying for a redress of 
grievances — No; they are insolent; they cannot even be 
heard in such a moment This is cruel treatment; for 
injustice docs not alter its nature^ by provoking the resent- 
ment or the rage of those who suffer by it On the other 
hand, when the people are quiet, it is said. Oh, never mind 
Chieir petitions, they have too much conscience to pursue 
Aeir object at the risk of a civil war. 
' Indeed, I hope they have^ said Mr. Burke ; and I am 
one of those who think with them, that the object I con- 
tend for should not be sought atler through so dreadful a 
calamity. But I contend, that this is very unfair reason- 
ing; because the people have some conscience, that the 
minister and his friends are determined to have none at all. 
If the House were to consider their rank and their situation, 
that they were the representatives of the people, dependent 
upon them, answerable for their conduct, and charged 
with the guardianship of the constitution: considering 
themselves in that light, they ought to pay regard to the 
desires of the people, by whom they were constituted, and 
give the most serious attention to applications so generally 
and seriously made. If they were to view themselves in 
another point of view, as a self-created, self^existing body, 
coming from the earth of the kingdom in which they lived, 
and attached to it by no other ties than such as were 
local and natural as citizens, without being bound as 
fefffsesentatives, still they were called upon by the [most 
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Bcrioug motives : we were at war with ourselves ; we were 
at war with our enemies ; we were at war with our allies; 
and there was great reason to apprehend that a more 
dreadful war was impending over our heads — a war with 
those, maritime powers- by which our boasted naval supcs 
riority was suffered* It became them in such a crisis to 
have regard to every method of retrcnclimcnt. In such a 
moment they ought to. take from their civil establishments 
to add to their military service. They ought not to prefier 
shew to substance ; for the cxpences of the war were too 
enormous to be always sustained by the people, unless 
something was done to supply as well as to impoverliBh 
them, to feed as well as to exhaust. The ministers boasted, 
indeed, that the resources of the nation were unbounded, 
which, reduced to plain meaning, amounted to no more 
than this — as long as there is a penny in your pocket, I 
will find the means of taking it out. While you are 
patient, and have any thing remaining, I have not con- 
cluded my resource. While gentlemen of extensive landed 
property found it impossible to raise a single shilling on 
their estates, and saw their tenants starving by the enormous 
increase of taxes, they were told that national distress was 
merely ideal, and as long as the premier could raise the 
ensuing year's supplies, no danger was to be apprehended: 
but such deception could not avail to dis{)erse the sub- 
stantial calamities of the country, or counterbalance the 
good. policy of our natural enemies. 

We heard much of the spirit of the people ; that every 
thing was to be accomplished by the spirit of the people. 
When enemy succeeded to enemy, and the guilty rashness 
of ministers leagued contending states against us, an inde* 
pendence was to be maintained by the spirit of the people. 
Abandoned by our allies, and left by Europe to our fate^ 
not alcme our rescue, but our triumph was to be accom* 
plished by the spirit of the people. In every situation, in 
•every danger,. and in every emergency, we were to find 
fesource or consolation, escape or conquest, in the q>irit 
jQf the people. All this might be very true; the spirit of a 
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free people would do much ; but in his idea, a good deal 
of the consequence and efiect of spirit would depend upon 
the strength. It was not proper to deny the manger, and 
to give the spur — that was to say to deny the horse his 
neoessary provender, and yet, trusting to his mettle, urge 
him by tortiu-e, to exertions for which his weakness was 
vnqualified. The spirit of the people was the pride, as 
well as the bulwark of the country ; and that spirit ought 
to be roused and nourished by tenderness and solicitude, 
not depressed and dissipated by severity and neglect. The 
body ought to be fed, that the soul may have its energy. 
And what would be the greatest inducement to the spirit 
of the people? Participation and example ! He repeated 
it — participation and example ! This would awake and 
animate the dormant flame of Britain. Let the govern- 
ment participate in the sufferings of the people. Let the 
king show his subjects a glorious example of retrenchment 
and economy, and see if they have not virtue to imitate as 
well as to admire. This would give blood and bones and 
ainews to the war: the body thus invigorated, would 
aequire activity in its movements, and irresistible force ill 
its exertions. The honour and the glory would belong to 
the government It would be magnanimity for which they 
would become dear to posterity. Their names would be 
reverenced, and called up as bright examples to future 
stetes. 

He placed parliament in another predicament. If they 
were the mere creatures of the crown, constituted, fed, 
and dependent on the court, he asserted that it would be 
their duty, and ought to be their inclination, to advise the 
sovereign to economy and retrenchment By the plan 
wfaidi had been prepared, they would be able to give the 
king that which kings in general very much desired -« 
power ; for economy was power ; it was wealth and resource; 
it was men and arms ; it was all that ambition could eidmt 
covet or exert to accomplish its ends. Were he, then, tht 
creature of a deq)otic prince, he would, as his eouDsdkr 
in' his assemUy, advise him, in a time of trial aqd difficult 
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to take from bis civil expence, that he might add to his 
military establishment ; to take firom shew, that he might 
add to substance ; to make his people happy, that he 
might make them vigorous; to make his war a war of 
exertion, that his peace might be honourable and secure. 
He would recommend nothing that would detract from hig 
true grandeur, or from the pomp of royalty ; but to divest 
himself of a little, that he might keep a great deal ; to 
divest himself of profusion, that he might retain his power. 
He would tell him, that in a moment of expensive trial, 
it was better to part with that which was ornamental, than 
that which was solid ; it was better to part with the enb- 
broidery than the coat ; it was easier to retrench the desert 
than the dinner. He would tell him, that to keep up the 
parade and shew of royalty, without the power thereol^ 
wa6 like the absurd vanity of taking from the manger, to 
decorate a poor starved emaciated horse with bells and 
trappings, while the poor animal, deprived of food, tottered 
and groaned beneath the wretchedness of ornament. Such 
language and advice would not be unseasonable or impep- 
tinent, if addressed to an Alexander or a Charles, since 
their retrenchments miglit increase their powers of war, 
and enable them to diffuse horror with more rapidity* 
But to a king like ours, who hated war and loved peace; 
who participated in the interests, the joys, and the disasters 
of his people, it must be at once proper and welcome ; for 
what was the true glory of the king of a free people ? 
Sympathy. It was sympathy that made him great and 
amiable. A king is said to be the head of his people^ not 
because he proudly overlooks his subjects from that emi- 
nence to which Providence has exalted him, but because 
he is the head of the body ofhis people, from whom th^ • 
derive, by many communications of canals, and joints, and 
hands, that life and nourishment which actuate the whokl. 
frame. 

If the stomach is sick, the head is disordered; it is 
■ftctfld in like manner by the other disorders of the bo4y« 
'^^. Ung, ixi like manner, syn^thises with the greitt 
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tnuMBBlkted through the fine ducts of the former to the 
latter, and from thence^ with heat and moisture, be recon* 
lejtd through all the channels of the animal economy, pre- 
serring the connection that makes them mutually afiect, and 
be afl^ted by each other. 

He was very sorry that last year he had been obliged to 
foint out the King of France as a model for our ministers 
to pursue ; and they were greatly to blame for having given 
bod advice to a prince, whose native goodness would have 
enablediiim, if he had been left to himself^ to outrun the 
King of France, or any other monarch, in the noble race 
of generosity and love for his people: they were enemies^ 
therefore, to his honour im well as to his crown, when they 
refused to recommend frugality in the escpenditure of his 
treasures* The King of France had found sufficient re- 
sources in economy for the support of an expensive war; 
in the first year of it no taxes were imposed ; the second 
year had passed over without any new tax ; nay, the third 
had b^run, and no new taxes were laid ; he believed the 
long had not even laid 't}ie ordinary war taxes. Thus hia 
people felt the happiness of having a finigal prince and s 
frugal minister ; for frugality led the monarch to retrench 
from his own splendour rather than from the pittance of the 
nbgect; and in the abolition of 606 offices, he had found 
out a resource to carry on the war, without laying any addi- 
tional burthen on his people; he had stripped himself of the 
pageantry and fo^qpcry of royalty, but he had equipped a 
navy ; he had reduced the number of his servants, but he 
had increased that of his ships ; he had taken from his own 
personal eclat, but he had given to his country a marine^ 
niiich would immortalize his rdgn. Were M* Neckar's 
plan to proceed no further than it had already done^ it had 
still produced thi» essential advantage to our enemies, that 
th^ bad sustained the efforts of Great Britain three ye^ 
witfM>ut any impoverishment, and had now enough to begin 
Uie. competition of resources with us, afier we had been re- 
dneed by abnost every spedes of taxation that ingenuity 

ooold invent. This was not overlooked by the Frendi 
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bodyofhispcopl ^ aground amidst all 

^ ftt ^'»^'''' yi,^ a Granger, and mi- 

But a fiK'. ^^^ every other minister had 

™^' P^*' '* ; ^as not yet true, as related 

octwiv" ^ , js Jismissed the ser^'icc. Ca- 

Thi- * ^.sidp*, to blacken this excellent 

^^»i ^^tt^eyes; but it was impossible to 

1'^' ^^' that monarch, so fur as to cfTacc 

>*' j^ iionourable truth, — " He lias given 

1^ iKit laid a tax upon my subjects V* 
' ,^c Mr- Burke, some such great minister, 
,• "^v^^^ju-. would strike out new and bold pat lis, 
,^* '* j^.^tressure of affiurs.' There is nothing done 
rf/***^ j*ifcv 'ow, fraudulent scale, producing temporary 
f^^ f>T avails of misfortune. Tcedet harian furmmiiiiu 
^"^^T^x^ vain and delusive shadows ; give him body and 
V^^jnx* — corpus solidum et succi plenum. When the re- 
igmtce* of France were thought to be exiiaustcd, and 
^^ffy common channel was known to be dried up, down 
jll. Neckar dug into the mine of luttional wealth : he went 
10 the spring and fountain-head of revenue, and by de* 
molishing the dams and dykes tliat stopped the current of 
wealth, he brought, into the exchequer the value of six 
hundred useless places. But it may be said, France must 
have recourse to burthensome taxes at last : true, but has she 
not fought with Britain for three years without them ? And 
an exertion of three years may give her a decisive superio- 
rity through the extent of the war ; it may put her system 
into such a train, as to give the tone, and determine the 
complexion of a whole century. It will give more solid 
and [lermanent glory to the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, 
than all the illustrious deeds of Henry tlie Fourth. 

He next supposed himself in a third situation, a creature 
of the minister, without any attachment to the people on 
the one hand, or the monarch on the otlier. If such were 
his political character, then, as a friend to the noble lord^ 
he would advise and conjure him In sincerity to promote 
the bill now moved for wijth all his authority, to adopt it M 
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hit own measure, and thereby secure all the credit of it to 
himself. This the noble lord knew from experience was 
easily done^ for to the great advantage of his lordship's 
popularity, he had practised a similar manceuvre on two or 
three different occasions already. Most of the members of 
that House could recollect the noble lord's doctrine some 
years ago respecting America. The right of taxing that 
country, he used to assert, was inseparably connected with 
the very existence of this. He would not hear a single 
proposition from that side of the House, for relinquishing 
the claim of taxation ; and yet, when he thought proper 
afterwards to do that which was, by his own previous lan- 
guage, a political death-stroke to the country, something 
like cutting between the right and left ventricles of the 
heart, when he offered conciliatory propositions to our co* 
lonies, the whole credit redounded to his lordship ; the mo- 
derate men of this country, as they were called, joined hit 
lordship's party, and reprobated the opposition ; nay, even 
in America the minister was said to. eclipse his opponents 
in popularity. In the ai&ir of Ireland, the event had 
been closely similar, for after his lordship had, in &ct, op* 
posed every extension of the Irish commerce^ as long bb 
he could saiely do so, he became at length a convert to that 
Side of the House, and behold the minister becomes sud- 
denly popular in Ireland ; gold boxes crowd to him in 
abundance from all parts of the country ; while he and 
others, who laboured for the right of that kingdom at the 
espence of their popularity, in this became odious, as the 
factious opponents of this patriotic minister, and were even^ 
as he was told, burnt in effigy. 

He therefore recommended to the noble lord, to take 
bk biU int6 his own hands. Though it would be consi* 
dered by some as poison, as it came from its original au- 
thor ; yet, afler it had been chewed and mumbled by the 
noble lord, it would be received as very salutary and pal»- 
tllHM fM)d. Such was the fascinating nature of power and 
pre^eminenGe, and such the ingratitude of man, that ady 
Vkili fbvour the powerful lord granted, though extorted by 

p a 
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oompulsion, was received with tranqxyrt by the crouching 
slavey who was industrious to find out sinister motives to 
which to ascribe the actions of common men, however 
friendly and generous 1 

He therefore advised him by all means, if he wished for 
honour and fame,' to adopt the plan, and accomplish the 
reductions prqM>sed. He would establish permanent po- 
pularity, and would annihilate the oiq)osition. It had 
been formerly advanced in &vour of the influence, which 
it was the object of his bill to diminish ; that such a prin- 
ciple was necessary for the support of government ; that it 
was the aim of our constitution to give in influence what 
was lost in prerogative. He was very willing so far to ad* 
mit this doctrine, as to allow that no minister would be am* 
formly supported without some kind of influence ; for such 
was the diversity of human opinion, that no abilities could 
always convince and guide without some bias in fovour of 
the speaker. But there were different kinds of influence ; 
one influence^ for instance, was that derived from superior 
wisdom and virtue^ which never foiled to|[inspire reverence 
and respect, and by the exercise of which any minister 
might command support; another kind was derived firom 
the power of distributing honours and emoluments, and 
this might be employed with equal success in any hands, 
good or bad. The former of these influences he readily 
admitted to be necessary to the support of govemmait, but 
the latter he must ever deny to be either necessary or justi* 
fiable ; for the influence of wisdom and virtue would always 
lead to wise and virtuous measures, but that of comiptioD 
to corrupt ones. The last was the influence of bribery, 
and deserved to be called by no other name. 

The power of distributing places, pensions, and honoiir% 
having been always in the hands of government, by many 
was confounded with the idea of government itadf ; and k 
was thought the one could not subsist without the ollMr» 
omsequently that the power of the state was weakened bj 
a diminution of such instruments. They mistook the 
laments of government for govemmeol itself and 
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dered it as a mere cabinet, containing a diest of dra^^ers 
filled with sweet things. To be influenced by an admira- 
tion of wisdom and virtue, was to possess these qualities; 
but the influence of bribery he considered as pernicious to 
fireedom as open force. It was said, that all free countries 
were corrupted by bribery. When virtue^ which was the 
qpiritof commonwealths and of all free states, was.gone^ 
liberty could not long survive. A few were brought to im- 
pose slavery on their fellow-subjects, and the price paid 
for their services was the only di£ference between a state, 
possessing the forms of freedom, and one openly despotic. 
An undue influence, he said, preyed on the very vitals of 
a constitution, and eat up the entrails, while the outward 
wiUls remained. 

It was as different from real government as the most 
tfqposite extremes in nature. His^ ideas of government 
were most essentially difierent He considered govern- 
ment as the exercise of all the great qualities of the human 
mind, with the mother virtues of prudence and providence 
at tbeir head. To govern, was to be always prepared for 
peace or war. To govern, was to unite an empire in one 
bond of obligation and afiection; to have but one direction 
and one purpose; to have but one interest and one desire; 
the direction and purpose, the interest and desire of com- 
mon prosperity. To govern, was to possess the confidence 
of the governed, that when the envy or the ambition of an 
enemy aimed an attack, every heart might agree in deliver- 
ing Uie sword into those hands that had held the olive to 
their advantage. To govern, was to act in a state of hos- 
tilify, for the interest of the empire, and not of the rulers; 
it was to arouse the people^ by sharing in their exertions 
— • by proposing and beginning retrenchment, and shewing 
the use of economy, by the advantages and success of it. 
This was government in hb definition of the thing, and it 
was the only idea of government that he could possibly en- 
tertain ; and thus government was as difierent from places^ 
as services were difierent firom salaries. It was the nature 
rf influence to produce a supine negligence in gQvemmrat. 

^ 3 
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Inflfience threw government asleep, and it sometimes awoke 
by starts and fits, after it bad relaxed the steady reins of 
virtue, into acts of the greatest cruelty and ferocity. It led, 
to anarchy and confusion. By influence and anarchy to* 
gether, a mortification was always produced, which was at 
last cut away by the incisions of the sharp knife of despotic 
power. It would be easy to shew, he said, by a detail of 
particulars, that the spirit of the British government was 
idaxed — that it was paralytic, undoing to-day what it did 
yesterday, and totally unable to support its own wdght. 

Mr. Burke said, he would not trouble the House with 
any more reasons for bringing forward the same plan 
again, which had engaged so much of the time and atten- 
tion of the last parliament for so little purpose. He had 
made no alteration in it, and he begged leave to give it to 
the House in the humble hope and confidence^ that if thqr 
meant to give it countenance and attention, they would do 
ao with fairness and candour, and notveith insidious respect 
in its outset, tempt it to a death of slow and lingering tor^ 
ture. He called upon the noble lord in the blue riblx>n» 
who was to be the arbiter of its fate, and begged, if he 
meant ultimately to give it a death stroke, that he would 
save himself and the House much fiitigue, and the Dation 
much anxiety and disappointment, by strangling it in its 
birth. Let them try the matter on that day, if it was to be 
tried. He called upon him to do this, and be, at least for 
<me day, a decisive minister. He concluded with moving 
^* That leave be given to bring in a bill for the better 
r^[ulation of his majesty's civil establishments, and of cer- 
tain public offices; for the limitation of pensions, and the 
suppression of sundry useless, expensive, and inconvenient 
places; and for ^)plying the monies saved thereby to the 
public service." 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Duncombe, who paid high 
compliments to the mover, not only on account of the bill, b«t 
of the very great ability with which he had formerly stated fak 
comprebmive plan to the House, and the firmness and |Rll> 
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ievcmnee with which he now had combated every obstade to 
die principle of the measure. Lord North, in answer to the call 
made upon him, said he would yery candidly declare* that his 
opinion on the subject had not at all varied from that which lia 
had entertained on it in the preceding ye^r, and that though he 
did not disapprove of the plan in totoy yet the parts which ap» 
peared to him proper to be adopted bore so vmall a proportion 
to the whole of that very comprehensivis scheme, that he should 
be obliged to oppose it in som^ future stage of the bill ; he did 
not think it would be decent or candid for him upon his own 
private opinion, to set his face agmnst the bill in its first stage, 
by opposing its introduction ; especially as there were many 
new members in the House, who, though they might have a 
general knowledge of the subject, could not be so fully inform* 
ed upon it as was necessary to their coming to an absolute de- 
cision ; he would therefore reserve himself until the bill was 
printed, and the members were in possession of the necesary 
information, when he should think it his duty to state such ob- 
servations and objections as might occur to him, to the House. 
l«eave was then given to bring in the bill. 



• 

February ip* 

This day Mr. Burke brought in his bill *. It was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. He then moved, that it be 
read a second time on Thursday, the 2 2d instant. Earl Nu- 
g^t said the day was too early. There were many young 
members who could not be conceived to be in possession of die 
plan, large and comprehensive as it was, and who could not 
make themselves masters of it in so short a time. Gentlemen 
would consider that there was not one day before Thursday 00 
which they could read it with the attention which it deservedp 
sfaice it could not be printed before Wednesday morning, and 
Wednesday was the fiuit day. He was one of those who thou^ 
that there was a great deal in the bill which parliament ou^ 
not to adopt, and something which, perhaps, upon consideratioo 



* This bill was exactly the same as the one brought in last yetf^ a 
eopy of which will be found at p.91. of the present volume. 
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^ .X . MMfMr ^^ ^>*® 9 '^ comprehended various 
^,^%%'- y»"**** in <>ur constitution, and which 
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^ ^^ HriCtirtf deliberation. He concluded with 
.iMM^iOBHttC, by inserting the words '* Monday the 
ji ^ Thursday the a ad.'* 



^, >f^'i^gg ridiculed the idea of the House being un- 
iitttd with the principle or the tenor of his bill. 
(Vfv was not a membery new or old^ who did not know its 
^nm and tendency at this moment) as well as they could 
p^^^biy do if the reading of it again was put off for months. 
llie principle was known ; and as to the other objection 
of the noble lord, that some of its provisions were fitf 
and some the contrary, he would not be so disorderly as to 
fidlow the noble lord into that consideration ; that would 
come in proper timei when the bill was in the committee. 
The noble lord's reasons for putting it off then in this respect 
would be just as applicable at any other time, and for any 
fiuther and continued delay, as they were now. One reason 
which the noble lord had assigned was peculiar, and adapted 
to the occasion. Wednesday was a fast day — so much the 
better — it would bring along with it leisure and relaxation 
to the noble lord and others, now indefatigable in their 
attendance, and there could not be an object more proper 
for their employment, on a day of fasting and humiliation, 
than the bill upon the tabic. It would bring into their view 
the measures and the misfortunes for which the day of 
fasting and prayer had been appointed, as well as their 
remedy ; it would shew them the pride and tlie influence 
that had reduced us to our dangerous and necessitous con- 
dition — the insolence that had concluded in supplication 
— the tyranny that had brought us to concession : it would 
rocal to their memories the oppressions and the weaknesseSp 
the cruelties and the crimes of the state ; and their contri* 
tion would be strengthened by the proofs of its necessities : 
here they would see prodigality producing poverty ; cor- 
ruptiouy slaveiy; ambition, ruinous war; tyranny and 
oppression^ resistance and revolt ; and as the day was a 
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day of &8ting, the bill would serve them in the place of a 
dinner. Instead of the graces they should lucre the pre- 
amble. The board of works would be one dish, and the 
board of trade another. The noble lord would also find 
the humiliation that was befitting the day in that IhIL He 
would find the provisions thereof sufficiently humiliating to 
those who sat upon the bench which he occupied in that 
House. In short, he would find the best employment for 
a day of fiisting, prayer, and humiliation, in a bill calcu- 
lated to abolish places, pensions, and sinecures, and re- 
trench the extravagance of government. But he believed 
it was not on account of fasting, but of feasting, that the 
bill was to be delayed* It was not because Wechiesday was 
the &st day, but because Thursday was the benefit day of 
Mr. Vestris, the French dancer. This was the true rea- 
son. It would be shameful to think of their constituents^ 
or to think of their country, when Vestris was to dance I 
It would be dreadful to set about retrenchment and econo- 
my, when Vestris had advertised for a benefit ! VHiat was 
the salvation of a state compared with the interest of 
Vestris ! In the piping time of peace, he said, he would 
dance as willingly as any of them ; he was fond of pleasure^ 
in a season of joy; but now his mind was occupied by 
more melancholy considerations than dancing. But to 
a great pare of that House, a dance was a much more im- 
portant object than a war ; and the operarhouse must be 
maintained, whatever became of the country. For his own 
part, he was no enemy to merit of any kind, either of the 
heels or of the head ; and he had formed no design against 
Vestris, by moving for the second reading of tlie bill on the 
day of his b^iefit; but the treasury-bench had taken care 
of that interest which he had forgotten. He promised the 
noble lord then, that if he would procure his bill to pasi^ 
and the reform to take place, he would have no objection 
to make up to Vestris what he might sufi*^>r, by giving him 
the profits of one of the places to be abobshed. Mr. Burke 
concluded with a serious appeal to the House against that 
spirit of Icvi^ which thus drove theioi flnom 
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the^ X cticertainments of a 

in iMiit on the grave dig- 

' v *.viisideration of ihc bill 

viiic by his motion, aiul divide 



. .:c dmendment ; Yeas 89 : Noes 77. 

February 26, 
. ^t^c day being read for the second reading of the 

%: %\E desired that the Journals of the 6th of 
•%'.\ containing the resolutions of tlie House, that 
j*ut'Mce of the crown had increased, was increasing, 
^,%: .•i^ijht to be diminished, might be read ; they accord- 
ii^;> were so. He rose again and said, he should not 
^<Kt any more arguments then in support of the motion, 
having recently tresspassed so long on the attention of the 
House. He would content himself with only remarking, 
that if there should appear in the bill, on its being read, 
any little inaccuracies, not immediately defeating its general 
scope and tendency, such imperfections ought not to be 
adduced in argument against its commitjnent, for in the 
committee every requisite correction would be admitted. 
One of these obviously was, a clause for reducing the board 
of green cloth, and executing the dependent offices by con- 
tract, which being given up on all sides last year, should 
have been struck out of the bill, but had remained in it 
through inadvertency. This he should readily agree to 
alter in the committee, and he therefore hoped no gentle- 
man would build an objection upon it. If the general 
principle of the bill was concurred in, every difliculty would 
vanish. 



The motion for the second reading of the bill, brought on a 
great debate ; if it was strongly opposed on the one side, it waa 
BO less ably and powerfully supported on the other : and the 

10 
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dmnon not only surprised many, but waa more cloae than iht 
miniater himaelf expected. Mr. William Pitt, and the young 
Lord Maitland spoke for the first time in the House of Com- 
mons, on the present occasion, and were highly distinguidied 
by their ability and eloquence in support of the bill. At the 
close of the debate, 

Mr. Burke rose^ and in a speech of the most beautifiil 
and nervous argument, in which his astonishing powers 
were warmed and roused by the debate, combated every 
assertion that had been made against the right, the 
expedienqr, or the advantage of the bill proposed. He 
did not omit any particular of the smallest consequence 
that had been advanced, and declared, that he now saw tbe 
firm establishment of that influence^ which it had been his 
wish and object to diminish; and should consider the 
issue of this struggle as the triumph or the overthrow of 
parliamentary corruption. 

The House divided at twelve o'clock on the second reading : 
Yeas 190: Noes 233. So it passed in the negative. It WM 
then ordered, that the bill be read a second time upon that dtf 
tfEmmiths* 



The Budget fob the Year 1781. 

March 8. 

ryS the 7th of March, Lord North opened the Budget for tte 
^^^ year 1 781 ; and on the followmg day, the resolutions of 
Che committee of supply being reported, 



tb. BuEKE said, he was sensible that the power a«d 
credit of government depended chiefly on the votes of sap* 
p^ and that he had uniformly been cautious how he VQpdml 
U gm h» assent to any gf the jmoiutioM «f Iho 
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mittees of ways and means. But on the present occasion 
he xnust refuse it. He meant not to give a negative 
to the whole of the resolutions, but only to that re* 
specting the douceur of a lottery ticket, wliich was a rob- 
bery of the public, ruinous to the people, and by no means 
necessary to the present loan which could be obtained with- 
out it. An honourable gentleman over the way had accused 
bis honourable friend (Mr. Fox) who had opposed the loan 
yesterday, of proceeding upon premises wUch he had not 
proved. Surely, when it was shewn by his honourable 
friend that the terms were exorbitant, he had proved every 
thing necessary, and it was not his business afterwards to 
ascertain that better terms might have been procured, but 
that of the minister to shew the contraiy. He was afi^d 
that nothing would tend more to injure public credit, than 
to shew to the world, that it was not parliament but the 
minister who regulated the finances of this country. It was 
the idea that parliament had the state of the national 
finances laid before them, so that every man might see the 
state of the public debts, that supported so greatly the 
credit of the nation ; and he was sorry to find, that while 
the enemy was beginning to adopt our mode, the ministers 
of Great Britain were convincing the world, that parlia- 
ment had nothing to do with our taxes and loans, but to 
give their sanction, however contrary to their judgment, to 
the bargains of the minister, however extravagantly injuri- 
ous to the public The credit of parliament would sink, 
and consequently so must that of the nation. From all 
that had been said, he was convinced, not only that the 
terms were bad, but that tlie noble lord in the blue ribbon 
might easily have got better. It was a little remarkable^ 
that the objections stated by his honourable friend, were 
uncommonly strongs and put with the usual ability of his 
honourable friend ; but not one of them had been answer- 
ed; he took it for granted^ therefore^ that no answer could 
be given. It remained^ then, for that House to inteipoao 
and prevent the ratification of a bargain which was so ob- 
vioiidy disBdvaDlageoii0» that those who made it west 
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tlMmielves ashamed of it, and did not even pretend to 
aigue in its favoar. With regard to the lottery, it was 
e^ently so much money thrown away, because it had been 
undeniably proved that the premium was sufficiently larger 
without the profit on the tickets. That Lord North had 
made a bad bargain for the public, Mr. Burke demon- 
strated from various considerations, and particularly from 
this : that in the bargain with the money-lenders, allow- 
aaoe was made for tlie possibility or the chance of the fall 
of the stocks, but not for that of their rise. The noble lord 
himself had confessed, that the bargain he had made was a 
disadvantageous one for the public ; and yet no minister in 
time of war ever negociated a loan in better circumstances. 
In the first place, it was agreed to take the lowest compu- 
tation, and there were subscriptions for 24 or 25 millions, 
double the sum wanted, and surely this was a most decisive 
advantage in favour of the borrower. By this means the 
noble lord might have counteracted the selfish views of the 
men he treated with, by resorting to more reasonable men, 
if dissatisfied with the first that ofiered ; or supposing the 
parties to be the same^ still it was obvious, that men who 
had 24 millions of money to employ, would be more likely 
to take a reasonable interest than those who had only thd 
sum wanted ; for it was not to be supposed they would kt 
so large a sum lie in the banker's hands, when they might 
get a premium of 5/. tos. which the noble lord himself ad- 
mitted to be a sufficient bonus. 

In the second place, a minister in time of war surely 
could never negociate a loan with so much success, as when 
a peace was expected ; and that was the situation in which 
the present minister stood, when he settled the bargain now 
hefiire the House. Added to both these considerations^ 
there was that of the commission of accounts alluded to by 
the noble lord yesterday, from which it appeared that im- 
mense sums were to be immediately brought into the public 
coffns; so that there was an immediate resort in case the 
lom had miscarried. With three such advantages as 
Aose^ if a good bargain was not made^ no possible circum- 
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stances that he could ccmoeiye, could ever redound to the 
public benefit — ' Ne salus ipsa huic saluti esse potest :' 
(3od and man could not save his expences. 

Mr. Burke adverted, with inimitfd>le pleasantry, to what 
had fallen from Lord North in the debate last nighty 
concerning the poverQr of the House of Commons. Says 
the noble lord, this House cannot have such a proportion 
of the loan as is pretended; for this is a poor House. 
This the noble lord had advanced, not without wit and 
humour, of which Mr. Burke allowed him to be a great 
master. It was a very heavy charge against the honourable 
gentlemen; for poverty at present was the greatest dis- 
honour, and wealth the only thing to make a man wdl 
received in all companies. But Mr. Burke recalled to the 
noble lord's recollection, a contrary position of his, namely, 
that the House o( Commons was a most respectable assem^ 
biy ; respectable, he meant, for their independent fintmies 
and riches. What ! was such an assembly to be corrupt* 
ed? This was the strain of the noble lord's eloquence on 
some occasions ; but on others he found it convenient to 
argue their incorruptibility from their poverty, as he did at 
present They have nothing to give away, therefore they 
cannot be corrupted ; and thus by the double operation of 
poverty and wealth, the English House of Commons is not 
cmly the most uncorrupt, but the most incorruptible as- 
sembly that ever was in the world. The rich are so fiiU of 
pure water, that there is not room for a drop of foul ;' and 
the poor are like a siev^ which can hold nothing, but every 
thing liquid passes throu^ it Hence an incorruptibility 
might be inferred on both sides of the House from the moti 
opposite causes ; incorruptibility from poverty ; incorrupti- 
bility from opulence ! He wished, that instead of members 
eoraing in poor to the Houses and going out rich, thcgr 
might come in rich and go out poor. He was pexBoadcd 
the noble lord thought erroneously of the House, &r it was 
not jusdy chargeable with poverty; in his opinion too litdo 
•o by a great deaL He would be happy that a seat in 
liament aiforded po opportonky of gnwriag rid^ moAr 
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memben came there rather to live with finigality upon 
own fortunes than to acquire new ones. He was sorry diat 
opulence was to be acquired by getting into parliament—* 
but so it was, that members were like the tenuis vulpecula^ 
or the weazel, which being slenderi crept into the cup* 
board ; but eat so much there, that it could not get out : 
so iiith members of parliament, they came in sleek and 
slender, and afterwards, being gorged with places, pensions, 
and douceurs, got such enormous bellies, that they were 
scarcely able to get out again. To adopt another com- 
parison, members came :there as into a hencoop, where 
they fed heartily at the expence of freedom. He wished 
the House of Commons were a kind of ergastulum, to work 
off those fat, large bellies, that were contracted by the 
douceurs therein acquired. He spoke metaphorically ; he 
meant, that he wished members might spend, instead of 
acquiring fortunes in the pubUc service. His stroking his 
own belly, and his situation opposite to Lord North, ^ with 
fair round belly with good capon lined," raised a very 
hearty laugh, in which Lord North himself joined. 

Having reasoned against the bargain in questi<»i, 
Mr. Burke said he was sorry to find by a comparison with 
the conduct of M. Neckar, how bad an economist the noble 
lord was for the public. His lordship had added by the 
late loan twenty-one millions to the capital debt of the na» 
tion. M. Neckar hod added only five millions by his late 
loan to the debt of France. Hie English financier was 
obliged to raise new taxes to pay the interest of this im- 
mense sum ; the financier of France did no such thing ; he 
was enabled by savings to pay the interest of his loan, with- 
out any taxes. The noble lord loaded his country with the 
interest in perpetuity. M. Neckar paid only for a term of 
yeiurs, determinable on lives : the English interest lasted for 
ever ; and that of France must daily decrease : not a year 
•ottld pass over, that many creditors of the French^ crown 
would not die^ and bequeath as many legacies to their 
country as she saved by the stop that Uieir deaths put to 
tlie payment of their annuities. The fVeach financier bop- 
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rowed at ten per cent on one life. If the interest anddou- 
oears which the English minister had agreed to pay, were 
reduced to annuities, it would be equal to fourteen per cent, 
on one life. M. Neckar, he said further, had ten millions 
of franks in reserve for the next year, and other resources. 
How much then was our situation reversed ! The noble 
lord could no longer boast of the superior state of our 
finances, as he was formerly wont to do. He was ready to 

f agree that the French minister had not the same difficulties 

to encounter that the noble lord had ; but then it must be 
considered, that the noble lord was not a minister of yester- 
day, he was not blameless of having assisted in bringing 

' his country into those very difficulties under which it now 

laboured, and therefore the complaint that there were great 
difficulties in the way of his making a loan came with a very 
ill grace from the noble lord or any of his supporters. 
Happy France in her minister ! Unhappy England In her 
financier I The difference arose from the corruption of 
parliament If apoor member of parliament should re- 
ceive an o£fer from a subscriber : *^ agree with the minister 
in such and such terms for the loan ; and you shall have 
four per cent on all that I subscribe for;" this would be 
a temptation that nothing but incorruptibility could re- 
sist; and yet, according to the terms of the new loan, a 
subscriber might make this bargain with a member, and 
still have above six per cent for his money. Such oSm 
made to many members might tempt them to agree to 
terms which otherwise they would have rejected with in- 
dignation; and thus it was that such inordinate bargains 
were made by ministers, because they were sure, that by 
applying to the interest of the members, they could get 
a majority in the House to sacrifice the interest of their 
country. 

He was for recommitting the resolutions, in order to re- 
consider the bargain on principles of economy ; but chiefly 
on a p'rinciple of public credit The publicity of all our 
national transactions was the principal ground of our na^ 
tional credit When no baigain could be made dap* 
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destinely, but when all was open, and subject to the re- 
vision and correction of the public, (interested most cer- 
tainly to make the best bargain for itself that was possible,) 
there arose a confidence in our public &ith and credit^ 
which must be shaken, if an idea should go abroad, that^ 
however the forms of parliament might be observed, the 
minister of this country was in ifact absolute. It was the 
bad bargainer alone that could be profuse, when profusion 
was necessary. Profusion he considered as a symptom of 
. despair ; for could it be supposed, where that took place, 
that money could be borrowed on reasonable terms? When 
a bottle was turned over, being full, it ran out at first 
by gouts, and but slowly; but when it was near)y exhausted 
it flowed rapidly and with a current The ministry, on 
the principle of a regard to public credit, ought to study 
economy, and to shew economy to all the word ; that the 
world might judge thereby of our strength, and form con- 
clusions in our favour ; that Sir Joseph Yorke might have 
it in his power to say at the court of Vienna, *^ My coun- 
trymen are desirous of peace^ but both willing and ablQ if 
it be necessary, to carry on war ;" that the nations seeing 
this, may be inclined to grant us peace oh safe and ho- 
nourable terms; or at the worst, that there may be a prin- 
ciple in this state of resuscitation, that the luz^ as the 
Hebrews call it, may be safe and sound, which, if it is» 
there is no doubt of the body being revived. [The luzha 
bone in the body, which being sound, as the Jews believe, 
the body will rise again.] 

After tliese and various other arguments against the 
terms of the loan, Mr. Burke said he was willing to believe 
the noble lord might have been constrained by necessity to 
acc^t them ; but how did this obligation arise ? From the 
imbecility of the administration, which emboldmed the sub* 
scribers to threaten to withdraw their support,' if every de» 
mand was not acceded to. On such a supposition he 
ajrmpathized heartily with the noble lord, but still moro 
with the people, who must pay for the weakness of dieir 
miitistcrs. This much he bad thought it necessary to sayi 
VOL. II. e 
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in order tojmtify his vote tke night bifiNW-— the first Tote 
he had ever gtren against a budget But he thought it his 
duty to give his negative last night, because he believed 
that the minister woidd not have presumed to ^call upon 
parliament to sanetion so infiunous a bargain, if he had not 
thought that parliament was arrived at that pitch of cop- 
mption, that they vrould accede to any terms, however 
scandalously injurious to the public He wished to convinoe 
the minister, that at least with respect to himself he was 



Causes of the War in the Carnatic. 

April 2o* 

A BOUT this time an account was received of the unfortunate 
"^^ war in the Carnatic, and of the dreadful ravages of Hyder 
Ally. This intelligence was communicated to the House by 
Lord North, who this day moyed, ** That a committee of se* 
cfecy be appointed to inquire into the causes of the war ivldch 
now subsists in the Carnatic, and of the present condition of 
the British possessions in those parts ; and to report the same^ 
with their observations thereon.** Sir Thomas Rumbold, who 
had recently taken his seat in the House, not only agreed in 
the propriety of the proposed enquiry, but also thought it ex« 
ceedingly necessary and becoming. The state of our affiurs in 
India were such, he said, as to require the serious investigation 
of parliament, f|Bd there was noUiing which he more ardently 
desired than that the whole of this busmess should be thorougldy 
and fairiy examined. He desired to meet inquifj and coorC 
trial with opeimess and confidence. 



Mr. BuHK^ urged the propriety of rendering die 
mittee o})cn, instead of secret The honourable 
had desired a very proper and fit things the uptmrluuhf 
•C vindicating his character from charge and asptntaib 
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9y Aakiilg it a comihittee of selection, imtead of a conb- 
ttkitte^ of decrecy, that opportnnit j might be given ; and by 
his attendance, and the attendance of other hononrable 
gentlemen, the most advantageous assistance would result 
Ho the eommittee, in pointing out to them such papers as 
were material. The honourable baronet would be of gredt 
service to the committee, by attending in this manner ; at 
the'same time, on account of his peculiar situation, it would 
be veiy improper for him to sit as a member of it; and he 
was himself convinced of this truth. It was in the nap 
ture of a judicial inquiry: and being a judicial inquiry, it 
ought to be open, unless they intended it to be a mockery 
of justice, instituted to quiet the murmurs of the moment; 
to be begun with heat, and broken off with haste. \Opere in 
medio iefixa relinquit arcch-a! In this inquiry, the for- 
tmies, the lives, of many individuals, were at stake; and it 
was a principle of the law and the justice of Great Britain^ 
that her judicial proceedings should be conducted in the face 
of day. It would be an imputation upon the country, if 
pubHc punishment, or even p^blic acquittal, should follow 
private trial. It left suspicions of guilt upon the man that 
was innocent, as it gave room to jealous conclusions of in- 
Bocence on a verdict of guilt It was always the nature of 
secrecy to inspire suspicion ; and it was the virtue, the glory 
of the British law, the cause for which it was venerated and 
applauded among nations, that it was administered in 
puUic That which threw imputation and obloquy upon 
the ju^cial trials of despotic states was, that those trials 
were secret, that they were kept concealed from the inves- 
tigating world, by which means their partiality and their 
injustice might be covered. What was it that made the 
l^wmish inquisition so detestable? Not the principles of 
the institution, for they were founded in many instances in 
sllbstmitial justice, and in admirable pc^cy ; but the conduct 
of tite court rendered it abhorrent ; the secrecy of their 
pMci^sdings poisoned the justice, and bred suspicions in the 
iflindlB of men, whidi neitiier their purity nor their impar- 
tialftj^ coQld wipe away. The general argument agaioit 
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dieir tribunal was simply this, that' men could not know 
whether they condemned with justice, or acquitted with 
honour. 

Perhaps it might be said, that in the present case the 
publicity of tlie inquiry might lead to disclosures, of which 
our enemies might avail themselves to our disadvantage. 
This was a sentiment founded in error. No such conse- 
quences could arise. It was not in the nature of things 
that secrets could arise, of which the enemy were not al* 
ready in the possession ; or if they were not, from the cir- 
cumstances of their situation, they could be of no service to 
them ; since by this time the struggle must be decided, or 
at least the posture of affiiirs so changed, as to render those 
secrets insignificant. Secrets of inefficacy, of treachery, or 
of corruption, were the bane of governments. He never 
knew a stiite that bad been ruined by the openness of its 
system ; by its readiness to search into its distempers, and 
to lay bare its wounds ; but he had heard and read of many 
that had been ruined by the timorous secrecy of their pro- 
ceedings, by the concealments which they observed in their 
inferior branches and dependencies; by which corruption 
and disease were suffered to gather head, until, when they 
burst into eruptions, they were too formidable for remedy» 
and withstood all the powers of physic. Such was always 
the effect of jealous and timid secrecy in the system of go- 
vernment ; and nothing could tend so much to the confirm- 
ation of calamity as a timid concealment of itsexistence. 

Make, said Mr. Burke, your inquiry open, full* com- 
prehensive, and public, and what would be the result? 
Youwould give consequence to the states that surround 
you in India ; you would teach them to look to Great 
Britain with a degree of preference and respect, and shew 
them, that from no neighbour, and firom no power* could 
they expect such equal justice, and such permanent se- 
curity, as will flow from you. What has been the canae of 
all your disasters, but the secrecy which has been obserted 
in those inquiries? What is it that has alienated At 
a&ctions of surrounding nations, and made the saBM of 
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England hateful in the East, from Mount Caucasus to Cape 
Cormorin? What, but the protection which has been 
given to delinquents, the blindness which has subsisted in 
the state, and the licence that has consequently been taken 
by the servants of the Company to invade property, to be 
rqiacious of dominion, to violate treaties, to outrage 
neighbourhood, to sacrifice faith, and to make enemies on 
every hand ? It is this that has forced those nations to 
consider every state as tl\eir friend,' that would take them 
under their protection instead of you. They have also 
considered the most despotic empires as more liberal than 
Britain. Reform, then, your principle^ since it is founded 
in vice, and productive of calamity. Establish a generous 
principle in its room, of &ir, and full, and public justice. 
Shew them that you are determined to become the pro- 
tectors, not the oppressors, of the country. That you wish 
to hold your authority on the solid rock of their happiness. 
Consider that there are thirty millions of souls involved in 
tills ai&ir: and as you cannot maintain your government 
hy mere power, study to preserve it by policy. Let there 
be no private business nor private interests to interfere in 
this inquiry; no one set of men to protect and save; no 
-other to harass and destroy. Let it not be confined to the 
•mere disaster in the Camatic ; nor limit your investigation 
to points so little in the important whole of the business, 
«s the defence of a pass, the weakness of one place, and 
the quantity of stores in another. These are the mere 
pustules, the eruptions on the skin ; and while you are in- 
tent on the examination of these, you n^lcct the real seat 
of the disease, which is in the blood, from the corruption of 
which these appearances have their rise. The wisdom of 
government ought to be applied and exerted, not so much 
to the cure as to the prevention of the disease. It ought 
to have the sense and the penetration to anticipate con- 
sequences tn their causes ; to see them in their approach, 
and to ward off, by seasonable preventives, the impending 
blow. This is the true duty as well as the virtue of 
government; and it is in the exercise of this salutary 
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wiidom, thai it is able to give seciirity aad ba|^e88 to the 
goremed. Let us, then, in this inquiry, go into the whole 
jof this important business. Let nothing be concealed ; but 
let us trace the conduct of those subordinate govemmeAts 
from the date of the last charter to the present hour: and 
let us enter on this inquiry with a determined spirit to 
screen no delinquent from punishment, however high ; to 
persecute no innocent man, however unfortunate. What 
will be the consequences of this^ conduct ? You will re* 
unite the nations that surround you in bonds of trust and 
friendship. You will shew your own servants that aothiag 
but the faithful discharge of their duty can recommend 
them to reward, or secure to them the enjoyment of the 
fixtunes they may acquire. You will teach the people thai 
live nnd<Hr you, that it is their interest to be your subjects; 
and that, instead of courting the French, the Dutch, the 
Danes, or any other state under Heaven, to protect themt 
th^ ought only to be anxious to preserve their connection 
vith you; because, from you only they have to expect 
public proceeding, public trial, public justice. Do this, 
and you give a necessary example to your servants; you 
give happiness to your subjects ; you give confidence to 
your neighbours; you give despair to your enemies. 
Europe would stand astonished and awed by your conduct. 
They would see a system of government formidable from 
ks purity, permanent from its use. In all justice, as in all 
government, the best and surest test of excellence, is the 
' publicity of its administration; for, wherever there is 
aecrecy, there is implied injustice. When the eyes of men 
went along, with tlie judges when they could see and investi- 
gate the procedure, then the justice was complete. Even 
in the awful judgment of the world, at the last day, we are 
taught, in the Scriptures, that God will condescend to 
manifi^t his ways to man. His judgment will be public. 
What, then, shall poor, finite, limited man, income 
bered with passions and pngudices, presume to judge in 
aecret of man, when his Almighty Parait declares dial 
cvea his ways shall be public and apea I We ant calW 
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Ufioii by eveiy argoraent of morality and of poUcgpv by 
erory precept of religion and of duty, to make tiiat jwtiee^ 
whidi we reverence, as public as the noon-day sun. Itlwii 
been ihe sentiment and the sense of all ages. ^< Let me 
fight with Jupiter,** says Ajax, " but give me day-Ught.'' 
Let me have condemnation or let me have acquittal in the 
face of day. The acquittal that is secret cannot be honour- 
able; it leaves a stain even upon innocence. The condem- 
nation that is secret cannot be just; it leaves a prejudice ia 
fiivour of the criminal injurious to the tribunal by whom 
ke was tried. Hie menlbera of diis collimittee must be 
pained at the idea off rtidr being forced to sit in judgment, 
and to acquit or condemn in pxivifte. He had been for 
some weeks engaged in a committee up stairs, which waft 
open ; and it had been the greatest consolation to his mind 
that it was so ; since in judging of the conduct of the Judges 
in India, he knew that he was acting in the face of m«i» 
and that his behaviour was known to the world. But what 
must have been his disquietude and anxiety if he had been 
appointed by that House to judge and determine in the 
dark ? At the same time^ the very secrecy itself would be 
destroyed in the end ; for in case of a report being made 
by this committee, which should induce the House to charge 
members of that House with high crimes and misdemeanors^ 
and impeach' them before the Lords, or move an address 
for their trial in the courts below, the House would think 
it necessary, before their agreement with such a report, to 
call for all the proceedings of that committee, and conse- 
quently all the secrets must come out. There, therefor^ 
could be no reason for a committee of secrecy ; a committee 
of seledion it ought to be, and such he most earnestly re- 
commended to the noble lord ; and called upon him, by 
every argument of policy and prudence, of liberality and of 
justice, to adopt the latter. 

Lord North, in answer to what fell from Mn Fox, said, that if 
the committee should find upon inqiury that the war was owing 
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to the rapacity of Hyder Ally, or the avarice of any of the 
Company's servants, they would undoubtedly say so ; but if they 
were to mix opinion with their report ; if they were to go farther, 
and enter into an investigation and arraignment of the conduct 
of particular persons, they would exceed the powers given them 
by his motion : all that he conceived to be their duty, was, to re* 
port, that they had examined such[and such witnesses, read such 
and such papers, treaties, &c. and so on ; and upon that report 
it would be the business of the House to proceed ; therefore, he 
could not agree that they were to report opinions. Upon this, 
Mr. Fox desired the motion to be read ; when it turned out, that 
they were not only ** to inquire into the causes of the present 
war," but also directed << to report their observations upon it.** 
Mr. Fox ridiculed Lord North for not understanding the motion 
which he had made, and for saying that men could ascertain 
the causes of the war without exercising an opinion. He con« 
duded, with moving an amendment, by leaving out the words 
•* of secrecy." 

Mr. Burke seconded the motion. -He said, that how 
the noble lord understood his case, he would certainly 
comply. He had been like a lawyer ; he had spoken from 
a brief which he had not previously perused. It was often 
his misfortune to be obliged to defend measures which he 
did not advise ; but now the appeal was made from Philip 
sleeping to Philip awake, he trusted he would adopt the 
amendment. The noble lord, he said, proved the neces- 
sity of abandoning a committee of secrecy, and proposing 
one that should act under the inspection of others ; for as 
he had misrcported his own motion, how could he, if he 
should be one of the conmiittee, fairly report their proceed- 
ings? In short, the predicament into which he had brought 
himself was this; he had attempted to impose upon the 
House, and on the world, a mode of inquiry by which there 
would be a mockery of justice; and when the hl\aej of 
this was detected and exposed, he flew to subterfuge, and 
endeavoured to misrepresent what he could no longer 
maintain. Such, he said, would always be the wretched 
resource of weak art. 
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The House divided on Mr. Fox's amendment: Yeas 80: 
Noes 134. The original motion was then carried without a 
diviiien. . 



Affairs of the East India Company. 

Mcy 9. 

n^HIS day Lord North apologized to the House for being 
- under die necessity of moving to discharge the order for 



the affiurs of the East India Company into consider- 
ation; but such was the state of the negociation between him 
and the directors, that though he could not say with certainty 
that propositions were made on their part, which he, as an 
individual member of parliament, could undertake to pronounce 
altogether fit to be submitted to that House, yet there was a 
g;reat probability of such propositions being before him in a 
few days. He therefore hoped the House would permit the 
order to be discharged, and renewed for that day week. Upon 
this, 

Mr. Burke rose with a degree 'of unusual warmth, and 
«dd, it was high time the noble lord should determine the 
basiness one way or another. Were they to have the 
matter of a renewal of the Company's charter submitted 
to them 'this year, or were tfaey not? It was idle, and a 
contempt of parliament, to talk, on that day, of bringing 
a subject of so much importance before the House this 
settion. Gentlemen knew what sort of attendances were 
likely \p be given after that day ; and if they had turned 
their minds to the subject at all, they must be convinced 
that the affairs of India formed a consideration extremely 
intricate, weighty, and comprehensive ; a consideration 
niiich w:ould require much discussion and much inquiry. 
For the noble lord, therefore^ to come down week after 
wedk, and say, the directors were not ready with their 
prspoaitioiiB) was treating parliament with contempt ; the 
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plex nature, and extreme delicacyy required the steadiest 
heads and the firmest hearts ? In the year 1 767, when this 
matter was fully and maturely investigated, there was a 
body of evidence, and an inquiry, which enabled gentlemen 
to go into the business with some degree of knowledge ; 
but of the few who attended to that inquiry, he believed 
there was no one who now remembered it. He apologised 
for the warmth with which he had spoken, and desired 
the House not to impute it to bad temper, but to its true 
motive, a little elevation of that spirit and that indignant 
feeling, which every member of parliament ought to glow 
with, and must necessarily glow with, when he saw the 
minister presume to insult the House of Commons, and treat 
it with contempt. 

The conversation here dropped. 



May 23. 

Lord North moved, that the order of the day, for the House 
to resolve itself into a committee of the whole House, to take 
into coBsideration the afiairs of the East India Company, might 
be read. This motion being put and carried, his lordship 
moved that all the papers relative to the proceedings of the 
general court, in respect to the renewal of the Company's 
charter, then on the table, be referred to the consideration of 
the committee, and that the Speaker leave the chair. The 
House having resolved itself into the said committee, Lord 
North proceeded to lay before them the future views of 
government with regard to the Company, and concluded his 
speech with moving ^^ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
tihat the three-fourth parts of the net profits of the East India 
Company, at home, above the sum of 8 per cent per annumf 
which have accrued from the time that the bond debt of the 
•aid Company was reduced to 1,500,000/L belong to the public ; 
and that 6oo,ooo2. in lieu thereof, and in discharge of all daima 
Qfk the part of the public, be paid into his majesty's e&cfaequer 
bj {nstaUments, in such manner, and at such tunes, as shaD ba 
* ^' * on.** After the motion had beoi opfkMed by Mr. 
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Httssey, Mr. Dempster, and Sir Grey Cooper ; and supported 
■by the secretary at war, Mr. JenklnsoD, 

Mr. Burke rose and made a most animated and eloquent 
speech against the motion. He observed^ that all that had 
been said in support of it was merely the same ground of 
argument taken up by the noble lord at first, with some 
little amplification. He should therefore, in replying to 
the noble lord, reply to what other gentlemen had said. 
The chief of the noble lord's argument against the pro- 
position of the Company was this : he would not accede to 
it, because the Company did not admit that the public had 
a claim upon them ; so^at the argument cut double, like 
a two-edged sword; for it must either be solved thus, 
" If you admit the claim of the public, I call upon you 
in behalf of your creditors to pay their just dues ;" or thus, 
** If you do not admit the claim, why then I will take 
that by force which you deny that I ought to receive as a 
right." Most admirable reasoning I The noble lord will 
neither beg, borrow, nor receive, as a due; but he will have 
it nevertheless, and seize upon that by rapine and plunder 
to which he has no title, and cannot justify his receiving 
in any way. If the Company should say to the mimster 
in direct terms, " Snr, you have no right to this 6oo,oooi, 
you attempt to exact from us;" then, to be sure, the 
noble lofd would come dowu to parliament, and pro- 
nounce them the most impudent violators of old agree- 
ments that ever were heard of; but if they do not express 
themselves in this manner, if they say nothing upon the 
subject, as in the actual instance at present, why then how 
does the minister conduct himself? He says, notwith- 
standing these men are silent, I v^ well understand their 
intention, and am sure, notwithstanding their taciturnity, 
they mean to contend that the public have no right to the 
f um claimed ; and therefore, being certain that this is the 
case^ I will make sure of the money and seize it by main 
finrce. So that whether the poor proprietors speak or not^ 
it makes no matter, the effect is the same^ with this little 
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l Efl eraice oidy, that in the one ioslaaee diej might dwcMve 
the treatment they rccemd; in die other it was icplele 
with unprovoked cmelty and injustice. He said, it was a 
oontinnaticm of the moife of reasoning that had prevailed 
in the last parliament, and had rendered it odions and 
infimous. The minister had talked in the same style agaitt 
and again, and the consequence was, our present miserable 
and dq^raded situation. It was his old parliamentvy 
language, and had ruined his country. The secretary at 
war's doctrine was, he said, a counter part of the same 
reasoning. He termed the regulations, established by the 
act of 1774, a design to obtain money under a pretence of 
establishing a political reform ; anA now, he said, die noUe 
lord wanted to take away their trade, as he had formei^ 
taken away their patronage and their purse. Eimiem 
n^goiiiUaremj eundem damsmtm ! He had better cany awvf 
an the business of Leadenhall-street at once^ and transact 
it at the board of treasury. HBs reasoning, to justify tlie 
tiolence and the force he was practising^ Mr. Burke pro* 
noonced diamefiilly pitiiiiL The reasoning of the lion in 
die &ble was less censurable — ^ This I seize^** says the 
Hon, ^ because I have got teeth ; this, because I wear a 
mane on my neck ; diis, because I have daws ; and this 
last morsel, not because I have dther troth, reason, or 
justice to support me and justify my taking it, but because 
I am a lion." With regard to what the noble l<»d had said 
about the possibility, if the propositicms were acceded to^ 
of 600,0002. worth of bills coming upon die exchequer, 
just when the king's fleets and armies were to be paid, it 
was, he said, neither more nor less dian an ei^dt con- 
fession that the noble lord had squandered eveiy shilling of 
the immense supplies that had been voted for the service of 
the year, and Aat he was obliged to practise extortion^ 
and force 600,000/. from the East India company, in order 
to oiable himself to pay the kin^s fleets and artniaL Tbe 
House had expressed great satis&cdcn at a part of the 
noUe lonf s speech. I^. Burke said it was the shoiitr of 
nujorities at the appeab to die passions artflifly mde hf 
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the noble lord, that had ever been constant fore-runners of 
some great national evil* No one atisp of the w^^"i«rf^r 
that led to disgrace, defeat, and ruin, but had been pre- 
ceded by shouts and applause within those walls. In reply 
to the praise bestowed on the secret committees, that sat 
on India t^birs in 1772, he said^ their reports were the 
cursed Pandora's box, whence sprung out that dreadfid 
calamity, the American war. To those reports were the 
worst of evils ascribable that had befallen this country for 
many, many years. He said the present motion was the 
daring effort of a minister determined on rapine and 
plunder, without r^ard to truth, honour, or justice; a 
violent and shameless attempt to rob the Company, in 
order to pursue the purposes of the most lavish waste and 
the most profligats corruption. The noble lord might 
truly be said to be aliem appeUns^ sid prqfusus^ He cob>* 
jured the committee not to join the noble lord and hia 
adherents, saying, << Let us not deduce European supplita 
from Asiatic rapacity. Let u^ shew ourselves awake to the 
calls of reason and alive to the impulse of equi^ P Mr. 
Burke concluded with sayings that he was sure, notwith- 
standing his endeavours, and those of every friend to justice^ 
to prevent the motion from being agreed to, that sudi would 
be its fate, yet in discharge of his duty he would move an 
amendment He therefore moved, that the following 
words be added to the motion : ^< No grounds having been 
laid before the committee^ on which the right of the public 
to a participation of the territorial revenue of the Company 
are founded ; or, if they have such rights no grounds to 
shew that they have a right to this particular proportion of 
the profits." 

The committee divided on the amendment : Yeas 52 : Noes 
1 51. The original motion was then agreed to. 
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Lord North's Commission for examining the Public 

Accounts. 

May 10. 

•^ I "HE order of the day being read, for tlie House to refolve 
-^ itself into a committee for the purpose of taking the reports 
made by the commissioners appointed to examine^ take, and state 
the Public Accounts of the kingdom, into consideration, the 
four reports made by those commissioners were referred to the 
said committee. Aflcr wliichi Lord North entered into an in- 
vestigation of the subject, and concluded his speech with 
reading the three motions which he had to make. The first 
was for leave to bring in a bill to prevent delays in the payment 
of the money received by the receivers of the land tax, and for 
the better securing the same. The second was, for leave to 
bring in a bill to give security and indemnity to certain 
accountants on the payment of the balances in their hands 
into the exchequer. And the third, for leave to bring in a bill 
to continue and enlarge the provisions of an act made in the 
last session, for appointing a commission to examine the public 
accounts, and make their report to that House. The noble 
lord having moved the first of these propositions, 

Mr. Burke rose, and in a speech of the most poignant 
ridicule, charged the noble lord with having on that day 
given at once the most explicit evidence of his activity 
and n^ligence, of his capacity and his incapacity. He 
had shewn that, as die first lord of the treasury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he had been negligent or incapable 
of his duty, and at the some time he had shewn by his speech 
of that day, that he had both the industry and the talents to 
•omprehend what his duty was. He had been negligent or 
incapable in the execution — he was active and able in the 
conception, of his trust. The whole of the copious detail 
which he had given was clear, methodical, and accurate ; 
so perfectly clear, that a pin might be seen at the bottom 
of it. He had shewn manifest knowledge of the regu- 
lations that were necessary, which must have required 
industry and exertion to acquire ; and he had proved^ at 
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liie same time, that, knowing the irregularities of hit 
office, he bad fiuled to reform them. Mr. Buikc dreir 
into a most whimsical point of view the m^ty and id* 
portant advantages which we were to derive from the com- 
mission of accounts. It was throughout, in the very 
language of the noble lord, a trifle; perfectly insignificant 
in one part; totally impracticable in another; the refonii 
would not be advantageous in a third ; not worth the ex- 
periment in a fourth ; periectly useless in a fifth ; and pro- 
ductive of inconvenience in a sixth. The noble lord had 
the word trifling in his mouth in every sentence. It was^ 
in the words of the poet. 



^< A trifling soqg you shall hear, 
Begun with a trifle and ended ; 
All trifling people draw near, 
And I shall be nobly attended.'' 

This was, in fact, the harangue which the noble lord had 
made in that House : for first, no advantage whatever was 
to be derived from any new regulation in the receipt of the 
land«tax. This was already collected as chei^ly and as 
profitably as it could be. The consolidation of ofiice was 
confessed to be a most advantageous object, and to be 
devoutly desired, and yet, in the wide range, system, and 
machine of government, no ofiices but the hacknoy-coach 
and hawkers and pedlars could be consolidated, and by 
this great and glorious reform the nation was to save the 
immense sum of three hundred pounds a year ! This was 
all the consolidation that could take place, and even this 
was doubtful. In no other part of the receipt of the public 
revenue were there any advantages to be derived. Nothing 
could be got from the post-office, nothing fix>m the stamp* 
office, nothing fi<om the various 'offices i But to go to the 
treasuries — this important ccnnmission had discovered 
sums In the hands of different accountants, which might 
be paid into the exchequer, on granting them an indeninitj/ 
Good God ! was it necessary to conjure up a annmisrioB 
of accounts to tell us this ? Could not the fint lor^ of 
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the treasury have discovered this for his country? 0>uld 
not Lord North, first lord of the treasury, have applied to 
the paymaster of the forces, and have procured the 
73,000/. in hb hands ? After being fourteen years chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the noble lord could not without 
a commission of accounts discover that the public money, 
in the hands of private individuals, ought to be paid into 
the exchequer ! 

Mr. Burke proceeded in the same strain, and took the 
language of the noble lord himself as evidence of the 
inutili^, the nullity, and the insignificance of this com- 
mission of accounts, which had done noticing but what 
the board of treasury could and ought to have done ; but 
what the exchequer could and ought to have done; but 
what other oflices, largely paid and little employed, could 
and ought to have done. So that this mighty machine had 
been contrived and set in motion to draw a cork — to do 
what other bodies ought to do, and to keep them in idle- 
ness when they should be employed. He ridiculed the 
whole scheme and shadow of reform. For this the plan 
of substantial reformation of last year had been rejected; 
for this the noble lord himself had opposed the bill which 
he bad the honour to move in that House; for this he had 
turned a deaf ear to the bill which was introduced, and 
now cont^ited himself with taking little inconsiderate 
portions of it, and bringing them forward as subjects of 
parliamentary attention. He had broken the compre- 
hensive plan into fritters, and now presented them one 
by one, as sops, to deceive, not as a substantial feast, to 
satisiy the national desire. A full harvest of economy had 
been ofiered to tl)e House. This the noble lore) had re- 
jected. He had himself promised a crop; and now it 
had cpme to the time of reaping, be went about picking 
up the leavings of the harvest, the hawkers and tha 
pedlars, and holding up in his hands the few heads that be 
had gathered. Seducing the people with the proq>ecl of 
something solid at least, he gave a whi£f with his rf]tffMitl% 
and blew them into chaff. 
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- Mr. Burke, after treating thi^ mockery of reformation 
with most severe censure, animadverted on the constitution 
of the noble lord's commission. He said that his language 
vpon a former occasion had served to convince him how 
jnudi wit the noble lord had; biit the present had also shewn 
what was the power of face which he possessed. After 
declaring that he could never consult to see a commission 
of accounts, not erected of men, chosen by the people of 
England, entrusted with the guardianship of their property^ 
he said he had nothing to hope nor expect from the inqjniry 
that they should make into the extraordinaries of the army. 
The noble lord had been suckled with the milk of the trea- 
sury and exchequer; he had grown fat upon it; and be was 
enamoured of, and attached to, the old habits. << Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.** Thk was exactly the case with 
the noble lord ; he had been brought up among the abuses 
of the treasury and exchequer, and he would not now d^ 
part from them. He declared that he did not form a bad 
opinion of the consequences of the enquiry from any disre* 
spect towards the members' of that commission ; but merely 
from the specimen set before the house that day, in which 
the noble lord had thought proper to rgect every part of 
their reports that went to correct the irregularities and ill 
habits of oiBce. They had shewn themselves to be men of 
sense, of integrity, and of ability, as public accountants. 
Their reports did them the highest honour and credit. As 
pieces of literary composition, he never saw style and man- 
ner so happily suited to a subject. It was neither too ele- 
vated nor too low, but clear, correct, nervous, and itatel- 
ligible ; as nicely adapted to the occasion as any pieces of 
writing he had ever read in his life. He hoped ihat the 
gentlemen would be well rewarded for their labours. Un- 
doubtedly they ought to be paid, and paid liberally ; and 
whttiever that proposition was made, he promised tc give 
it his hearty support; but he nevertheless would oppose 
continuing the commission, and that, not that he bad the 
smallest objection to them as public accountants. If any 
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itnoigers wdre to be employed as oommiBsionersy he knew 
none more capable than- they had shewn themselYes, but 
ha would never give up the argument, that appointing 
temmissionerS) who were not in parliament, was a scanda- 
lous ddegation of the authority of diat House, and of 
powers whidi they Held in trust only, and could not give 
out of their hands into the hands of others, in confisrmity 
to the old maxim of delegatus non potest delegare^ 

The several aibtions were dien agreed to. 



Ma. Bitbkb's Motion fob ak Inquiry into the SEizums 
Ai^D CoirnacATioN of private Property in ths 
IsLANO'OF St. Eustatius. 

JUf^ry 14. 
'T^HIS day, in pursuance of his previous notice, 

■ 

Mr. Burke rose, and drew the attention of the House 
to the very important question of the seizure and confisca- 
tkm of private proper^ on die late capture of the island of 
St. Eustethis. He began with stating the very great con- 
sequence of the qvesUoii on which they were about to ente^. 
The eyes of Europe would be on the conduct of the British 
legisli^ture in the present instance^ and it would be eaoeed- 
faigly necessary to be cautious and grave, to be cool and 
impartial in their deliberations ; perhaps the fate of Britam 
wc«dd depend on the result and decision of that question ; 
fer it ought to be remembered^ that we stood in a new 
situation : we were engaged in a most calamitous war, in 
which we had many enemies and no friends. It was a stah- 
ation unprecedented in the history of' Britain, and ctoUod 
ibr all the wisdom and all the prudence of the ifovemnmb 
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We ought not, by inslituting a schetne a£ inhuiliaii ploiidar 
and unjust oppresaion, to n^ake more enonieS) or to inoeDM 
and provoke those with whom we were ah'eady involved* 
We ought, instead of pushing war to its exUremef^ to ear 
desvour, by every means in our power, to moderate ita 
hoETors, and to commit no other depredations than such as 
were necessary to public success, or as conttibMni to na» 
tional glory. Private emolument ought not to be received 
as an excuse for rapacity. By such civil regards, the re- 
sentments of our enemies might be softened ; their enmity 
might be subdued, and their minds be brought to a &vour- 
able inclination towards peace# Or neutral nations, per* 
ceiving that) even in a struggle for our existence^ we did 
not deviate from honour, might be brought to applaud the 
dignity of our sentiments as a people^ and assist us in the 
conflict. But a contrary behaviour on our part was likdjf 
to provoke them to unite against us, and make the protec* 
tion of human nature from plunder and robbery a common 
causes They would not stand unconcerned spectators of 
the renovation of that system oS havoc which it had been 
the pride of civilised Europe to execrate and explode. 

Mr. Burke then called back to the recollection o£ A0 
House the terms of the manifesto^ published by Great Bri» 
tain on the commencement of hostilities with the Dutch* 
That manifesto was published on the 20th of December; tfce 
terms and language of which threatened no inhuman cru^tyi 
no uncommon severity ; buty on the contrary, seemed rathepr 
to promise the short variance of old allies, in which all theif 
old friendship and a£fection would operate rather as the 
softener than the inflamer of the common calamities of war* 
It breathed expressions of kindness and long suffisring^ and 
the menaces which it held out seemed to be torn by oobp 
straiat from a heart bleeding under the affliction of unwilW 
ii^ strife. The harlnnger was so gentle, that it wap ngt 
to be feared that the war would be shocking. It was ei^ 
pacted by men of both countries as no more than a tempo* 
rary nqpture, flowing from the rash petulance of the parlias^ 
an4 wbkh their mutual good s^sse would, ii| the omh^mB 
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of ddiberation, suddenly heat The proclamations, with 
respect to letters of marque, &c. which followed the ma^ 
nifesto, warranted the same expectations^ There was no- 
predatory system threatened, nor powers granted of an un- 
usual nature. Mr. Burke proved this by reading the va- 
1I0US passages in these state papers, contaming the language 
of the court, and the powers granted in the commencement 
of the war. 

He now came to the transactions in the West Indies. 
The rapidity of the expedition against the island of St. 
Eustatius was a matter which begot suspicions, that the 
orders of goyernmoit to the commanders on that station 
had not waited for the event of the declaration of hostili- 
ties ; or else the circumstances of the afiair were proofs of 
the vigilance and wisdom of our government, and of the 
promptitude, alacrity, and conduct of our commanders. 
But, in order to the due consideration of this very hn- 
p^ntant question, it was necessary that all the circum- 
stances of the situation and the time of the prospect, and 
the event should be attended to. First then, it was on the 
close of a most melancholy and general disaster, which 
h^^pened in that part of the world ; a hurricane which had 
involved all the islands in common suffering and common 
distress; when all that extensive branch of islands and 
tettlements had been visited by the scourge of Providence, 
as a correction of their vices, of an humbler of their pride. 
At such a moment it might have been expected that the 
deadly serpents of war would for a time have been hushed into 
a Cfdm in that quarter of the world : their stores of poison 
being exhausted, and wanting the •recruit and fructifica- 
tion which the rich earth was accustomed to bestow,* that 
they would have remained for a time mutual spectators as ^ 
they ware mutual suflbrers, and would liot have increased 
the stodc of their distress, by adscititious calamities. The 
hurricane seemed the particular visitation of Meaven, as if 
the Deity had meant thereby to check the fury of mankind 
against each other, and reconcile them by the sense of their 
common neoesiities. Surely, when human pride wm le^- 
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vdled in the dust, and we saw what worms we were.beneotk 
the hand of Omnipotence, it became us to crawl from our 
holes with a feeling of brotherly love to each other; to ab^la 
a little, of our rancour ; and not add the devastations of 
war to those of the hurricane. But it was not so with Bri- 
tain ; for even when the stem breast of rebellion melted 
with generous sympathy, and Dr. Franklin, issued express 
orders that provision-ships should pass to the British as 
well as to the other islands without impediment or injury ; 
even this was thought the fit and proper moment by our 
commanders for an expedition to St. Vincent's for the re* 
Govery of that island : an e:sq)edition undertaken with so 
little knowledge of the state of defence in which the island 
stood, that after the troops were debarked, and had re^ 
connoitred the works and the garrison^ they found it con^ 
venient to retreat without attempting the object of their 
expedition. 

At this time, too, it was, that, in obedience to the orders 
of ministers, the expedition was undertaken against 
St. Eustatius. This island was diffa^nt from all otben. 
It seemed to have been shot up firom the ocean by some 
convulsion ; the chimney of a volcano, rocky and barren. 
It had no produce. Its extent was but thirty mil^ It 
seemed to be but a late production of nature^ a sort of 
lusus naturaj hastily framed, neither shap^i nor organised^ 
and differing in qualities firom all other. Its prcqirietors 
had, in the spirit of commerce^ made it an emporium for 
all the world ; a mart, a magazine for all the nations of the 
earth. It had no fortifications for its defence ; no garrisoOf 
no martial spirit, i^or military regulations. Its inhabitant! 
were a mixed body of all nations and climates ; not reduced 
to any species of military duty or military discipline* Its 
utility was its defence. The universally of its use^ the 
constant neutrality of its nature^ which made it advaop 
tageons to all the nations of the world, was its securiQr and 
its safeguard. It had risen, like another Tyr^ iqpoo the 
waves, to communicate to all countries and dimatea the 
eonvenience^ and the necessaries of li&p {ts wealth' ww 
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^« .k» ludastry) and the nature of 
^ A -iuie of thii expedition there were 
^i,*^ a the garrison, if such a place 
^ ^ ^^^^ ji s garrison. There was, indeed, 8 
^^ ^k courtesy and in compliment, might be 
^ .^^ llK?se soldiers, too, were of the worst 
^ «>^ or out of these there were only twelve men 
,4^{«inst this Island then, so circumstanced and 
^^v.^k%L the British commanders went with fourteen 
^ «,>i Uie line^ and several frigates, and a body of three 
ji^^^pMini land forces on board, lliey had heard of ncf 
««u Niing commenced. They had received no intimation 
oi Ikwtilitics being begun or designed. But thus unpre- 
pan^dy naked and defenceless, they were summoned to 
Mrrender at discretion within an hour. That tinie, how-* 
«fer short in point of precedent, was on this occasion not 
taly sufficient, but ample. It was needless to hesitate 
where they could not rc^i:!. It require^] but little dis- 
cussion or debate to resolve on what ^^iis to be done. 
The Dutch commander yielded u]) the dominion, the 
territory, the public proi>erty, and every tiling that belonged 
to the United States, to the British commanders without 
any stipulation, and relying totally on the discretion, the 
mercy, and the clemency of the conquerors. 

What was the discretion and the mercy of the con- 
querors ? A general confiscation of all the property found 
upon the island, public and private, Dutch and British ; 
without discrimination, without regard to friend or foe^ to 
the subjects of neutral powers, or to the subjects of our 
own state : the wealth of the opulent ; the goods of the 
merchant ; the utensils of the artisan ; the necessaries of 
die poor were seized on ; and a sentence of general beggary 
pronounced in one moment upon a whole people A 
cruelty unheard of in Europe for many years, and such aH 
he would venture to proclaim was a most unjustifiable^ 
outrageous, and unprincipled violation of the law of natioBK 
It was accompanied, too, with cruelties almost unheard of 
in the history of those barbarous timi^sj whoi wwr 



pmhed to all its extremes of rigour, and vrhetk iiw swonl 
and the firebrand were in Conceit. All tbe property had 
not only been condemned to one general indiscriminate 
Confiscation, but tbe wardiouses were locked up, and 
iiccess was denied to the proprietors, by which they might 
have an opportunity of ascertaining the amount of their 
Commodities, and securing their property by labels, or by 
inventories. Thus deprived of their merchandises, and all 
the honest profits of their labours, there remained, bow- 
ever, this ground of hope, that by explaining the nature 
of their misfortune to their correspondents in the nogfa* 
bouring islands, or in Europe^ they might procure a loan 
to form a new stock with, and by industry retrieve theilr 
misfortunes ; but the next step was to seize on their books; 
by which they were divested of this last refiige of hop^ 
All their circumstances were laid open ; their Weak sides 
GQcposed ; and the places pointed out, by which malice or 
enmity might attack them with success. Was there known 
till that moment a more complete act of tyranny than this ? 
It was unparalleled in the annals of conquest, but it was 
surpassed by what followed ; for, the next act was to seiztf 
upon all their letters also, and their private papers; It was 
not enough that the secrets of their trade and their weak- 
nesses should be laid open, but also that the secrets of thdr 
Ihmilies should be discovered; the private calamities, td 
which all are more or less incident, and all anxious to con^ 
Ceal, and to suffer unknown, were exposed ; and theiir iHiserkt 
aggravated, by becoming a matter perhaps of deiision tad 
merriment to insulting plunderers. 

It would have been conceived, thitt farther tfam this even 
inventive tyranny could not proceed ; but it proceeded iit 
this instance as nmch beyond the reach of common opprev 
sion as it did of common credulity. If the fiicts were nCKt 
ascertained beyond a possibility of doubt. He could ntd 
have believed that such acts were perpetrated at such a day 
by British soldiers. The merchants and inhabita&taii 
plundered and robbed of all that they possesMl in th« 
world, and of all the hopes that diey bad of iMnii^ their 
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p r op ert y rertored ; mTolyedin all the -calamities of woni 
and wretchedness, thought it at least reasonable to exact 
that, destitute aa they were of all the means of sustenance^ 
and actually starving, upon implication, a part at least of 
their own provisions might be remitted to them. They, 
presented an application to the quarter-master general for 
this. purpose; and what was the sublime, the generous 
answer which the gentleman returned P ^< Not a mouthful,^' 
was exactly his expression. Notwithstanding this answer, 
they made another iqpplication, in the confidence that so just 
a request would be ultimately complied with ; still the answer 
was, ^< Not a mouthful.'* They presented a third rq>re- 
sentation, and they received still the same reply, ^^ Not a 
mouthful, not a mouthful, if you were stain^ing." Nor was 
this the extent of the oppression on the one hand, or of the 
sofiering cm the other, llieir cash was seized upon; and. 
dius eflbctually deprived of every thing but the liberty of. 
drawing out a miaerable existence, they had recourse to an 
expedient suggested by necessity, of making use of their 
former credit with their correspondents in the neighbour- 
ing islands, by drawing upon them for a temporary supply*. 
Of this resource they were also deprived ; for a proclama- 
tion was published preventing the issuing of such bills ; 
nn^f to such a length did the cruelty of this persecution 
go^ that a bill which was found among the papers of a con- 
siderable trader in the island, drawn upon government, 
but not signed rior indorsed, was brought to the unhappy, 
man, and he was forced, absolutely forced, to sign and 
indorse it, to his injury, if not to hb ruin. After all these 
stages of unheard-of oppression had been successfully gone 
diroagfa, there wanted no more but an attack upon the 
poraons of the unhappy people to .finish the scene. He 
Unshed, he said, to relate the sequel, for the honour of 
humanity, of this enlightened age, and still more of the 
Christian character. The persecution was begun with the 
paa|rie, whom of all others it ought to be the care and the 
wish of humane nations to protect, the Jews. Having dd 
ftud settlement in any part of the world* no kingdom 
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ODUntry in which they have a governinent, a community, and' 
aajrstem of laws, they are thrown upon the benevolence of 
nations, and claim protection and civility from their weak^ 
ness, as well as trom their utility. They were a people^ 
who^ by shunning the pn)fession of any, could give no- 
well-firanded jealousy to any state. If they have contracted 
some vices, they are such as naturally arise from their dia* 
persed, wandering, and proscribed state. It was aa' 
observation as old as Homer, and confirmed by the experi* 
ence of all ages, that in a state of servitude the human mind 
loses half its value. .From the east to the west, from one= 
«id of the world to the other, they are scattered and con-' 
nected; the links of communication in the mercantile' 
chain, or, to borrow a phrase from electricity, the con*' 
ductors by which credit was transmitted through the world;- 
Their abandoned state and their defenceless situation cdl* 
most forcibly for the protection of civlliased nations. If 
Dutchmen are injured and attacked, the Dutch have a-' 
nation, a government, and armies to redress or -avenge their* 
cause. If Britons are injured, Britons have armies and' 
laws, the laws of nations (or at least they once had the 
laws of nations) to fly to for protection and justice. But' 
the Jews have no such power, and no such friend to depend- 
CXI. Humanity then must become their protector and ally*' 
Did they find it in the British conquerors of St. Eustatius? 
No. On the contrary, *a resolution was taken to banish 
this unhappy people firom the island. They suffered in> 
common with the rest of the inhabitants, the loss of their, 
merchandise, their bills, their houses, and their provisione;* 
and after this they were ordered to quit the island ; and 
only one day was given them for preparation; they peck' 
tioned, they remonstrated against so hard a sentoice, but 
in^n; it was irrevocable. They asked to what part of- 
the World they were to be transported ? The answer wa%: 
that th^y should not be informed. Must they take tbeiT' 
propertjir alokig with them ? No. Must th^ not then take 
with them their wives and children? No. Th^ oo^. 
they could obtain was^ that thegrinsl piqparK 
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tb depftit the island the next day; and without their 
iunilies, the very last comfort of wretchedness ; — they 
mfist appeiur the next day at an appointed place to embaric* 
The next day they did appear to die number of one hun- 
dred and one, the Whole that were upon the island. They 
irere confined in a weigh-house, a place, in some respects^ 
similar to a turnpike-house^ but strongly guarded; and 
Orders were giv&i that they should be stripped, and all the 
linings of thdr clothes ri{q)ed up, thtft every shilling of 
money which they might att^npt to conceal and carry off 
should be discovered and taken from them. This order 
was carried into rigid execution, and money, to the 
amount of eight thousand pounds, was taken from these 
pdor^ miserable outcasts ; and thus deprived of the fruits of 
their as«iduity, and the comfort of their age, thirty of theiil 
Were embarked on board the Shrewsbury, and cai*ried to 
St Kitt's. The rest, after being confined for three day% 
miheard of, and unknown^ were set at liberty to return to 
Aieir femiliea, that they might be melancholy spectators of 
the vale of their own property. 

Mr. Burke mentioned some particular instances of ag- 
gravated cruelty inflicted on the Jews while th^ remained 
in the weijg^-house. One of these poor wretches had 
sewed up two hundred Johannes in his coat, and the money 
liraS discovered; he was immediately turned fix>m among 
the rest; and set apart for punishment, for having en- 
deavoured to conceal some little remains of the wreck of 
fail fortune. Two more Jews had been detected also in a 
breach of the order for delivering up all their money. 
Upon one of them were found nine hundred jcdiannes^ 
This poor man^s case was peculiarly severe. His name was 
FoUock. He had formerly lived on Rhode Island; and, 
because he had imported tea contrary to the command^ 
the Americans, he was stripped of all he was worth, and 
driven out of the island; his brother shared in his mia- 
fortunes, but did not survive them ; his death increaaed the 
csares of the survivor, as he got an additional fiimily in. his 
teocher^a diikbm to provide for. Another Jew manekd 
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his sister; and both of them foIlowiDg the British armjf^ 
had for their loyalty some lands given them, along with 
some other American refugees, on Long Island, by Sir 
William Howe : they built a kind of a fort there to defend 
themselves; but it was soon after attacked and carried by 
the Americans : and not a man who defended it escaped 
either death or captivity : the Jew's brother-in-law feU 
during the attack ; he survived ; and had then the &mily 
of his deceased brother and brother-in-law, bis motbe% 
and sister to support ; he settled at St* Eustatius, where 
he maintained his numerous &mily, and had made some 
money, when he and his fiimily were once more ruinedi by 
the commanders of a British force, to whose cause he was 
so much attached ; and in whose cause he had lost two 
brothers, and his property twice. Another Jew, nam«d 
Vertram, w^as treated with as much severity, nor had the 
eomm^iders any pretext from his profession, for confis- 
cating his property ; he sold no warlike or naval stores to 
the enemy ; he dealt simply in China wares ; brittle emblems 
of the tenure he was to have in them ! au order was giveo^ 
and he was left a beggar. 

These cruelties were soon followed by others as dreadfiiL 
The persecution was not confined to the Hebrew nation. 
Another proclamation was issned, ordering all the Ameri- 
.cans, without distinction, to depart the island. Those who 
had retired from their native country, that they might avoid 
taking a share in the dispute with Great Britain, as well as 
those who might have come there for tlie purpose of assist- 
ing America, were doomed to instantaneous banishment. 
Th^ next was a proclamation, ordering all the French in- 
habitants to depart The next was a proclamation orders 
ing all the inhabitants, late citizens of Amsterdam, lo 
depart; and, last of all, a proclamation, ordering aU 
foreigners of every kind, and all but the settled inhabitaalii 
of the island, to depart. Mr. Burke animadverted . wjth 
beccwxing indignation on all those shamefol proceedings 
and said they were not suggestions of imagiiiation, tbqr 
were not eiuiggerated by any factious spirit; they were 
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proved by the authority of the St Christopher's Gazette^ 
immediatdy on the issue of the transactions, with the au** 
thoBtication of the government there* The facts would also 
be proved by aiSdavits, if required. 

He now gave a particular rdation of the conduct of the 
assembly and inhabitants of St Kitt's on these melancholy 
oppressions* The 'transported beggiurs of St. Eustatius 
came' there, presenting before them miserable objects of dis- 
tress and pity. The calamities were beyond the relief of 
private donation. Visited as they had been by the hand of 
Providence, they had hardly wherewithal to supply their 
own necessities ; but out of the little that was left, they 
generously condescended, out of the common stock, to be- 
stow a something. Mr. Burke gave an account of the 
several steps which they had taken fbf the recovery of thdr 
own property and that of the other sufferers. The British 
subjects in St Eustatius might well claim respect and pn>- 
tection from British commanders, but they met only with 
iasah and rapacity. The l^islature of St Christopher^s 
took the matter up, being astonished at the unprecedented 
length to which the British commanders had proceeded; 
and after drawing up a strong remonstrance on the subject, 
sent it by Mr. Moore, and other gentlemen of the committee 
of the island of St. Christopher's, to the island of St. fki- 
statius. On their arrival, they were admitted to an inter- 
view with the admiral and general, it^ the great cabin of 
the Sandwich, where Sir George Rodn^ asked Mr. Moore 
if he did not bring a remonstrance. On which he pro^ 
duced it, and after Sir Greorge had read a small part of it, 
he said, he could not possibly give any answer to it then ; 
but, after he had considered it, that he should have an 
answer. Mr. Burke said, that the next day Mr. Moore 
and the other gentlemen were admitted on shore to an in* 
t^^ew with Sir Oeorge and the general; where a convet^ 
sation passed, of which Mr. Burke read an atteslod oopyv 
it having been committed to paper immediately aftdr the 
interriew, and sworn to by the gentlemen of the St CSuIlk 
topher commitlee. The conversation was varioni* 
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admiral gave as a reason .for the confiscation of the prc^>erty, 
that they used St. Eustatius only as a deposit for their goad% 
and that they meant to supply the enemies of their countfjri 
And when it was answered to this, that they conceived that^ 
by the Grenada act, the Tobacco act, and the Cotton acty 
they were justified in the comm^ce which they legally 
carried on at this place ; that it was a commerce not only 
justified by British acts, but encouraged by the British 
government ; they were told in reply, that those acts were 
fi^olish and idle; that they had been procured by factious 
men, for partial and pernicious ends." He could not but 
observe, that it was a very contemptuous treatment of the 
legislature of this kingdom, for any officer whatsoever, . to 
pronounce acts, which it was his duty to see enforced, im« 
politic ; and to say that tliey had been obtained by factious 
persons, and for partial views. The persons who had 
brought in the Grenada, Tobacco, and Cotton acts, were 
Lord Beauchamp and Sir Grey Cooper : the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House would not surely call thoae 
two members factious persons ; and as thg ol^ect they had 
in view was the augmentation of the revenue, it could not 
be said that they had acted for partial ends. The com- 
mittee agreed upon the security which these- acta held out to 
the merchants, whose stores the commanders had seized on^ 
and said, that as the goods were l^ally stored under the 
sanction of the British legislature, they ought to be de- 
livered up to the owners. Sir George replied, that he and 
the general did not come there to hear acts of parliament 
explained, but to obey his majesty's orders. On Mr. Moote'a 
mentioning the possibility of retaliation from the French) 
Sir George said, ^< they dared not retaliate;" and after 
other conversation told them, tjiat if they or any other 
piersons thought themselves aggrieved, they might go to 
law for redress. No other interview took place, though • 
second, remonstrance and petition was drawn up in 9k 
Christopher's, and sent to St >Eu8tatiu8 ; and Mr. Glaovflk^ 
the solicitor-geiKral, by whom it was written and carried^ 
could not procure an interview ; but to the csedlent nt- 
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pianstrBiioe which he presented, received only an answer^ 
that they had no time to attend to the roemorial. Mn 
Otenviile*B reply to some of those arguments was ^extremely 
ingenious and strong: Mr. Burke thought it a production 
worthy of any solicitor-general in the world. He particu- 
larly retorted upon the admiral, l^ saying, that if it was 
illqjal in the merchants to send their property for sale to 
SU Eustatius, the naval officers had equally transgressed the 
law by selling their prizes there. 

Having done this, Mr. Burke came to examine the pro- 
ceedings, and oitek'ed lai^y into the investigation of that 
right which a conqueror attains to the property of the van- 
quished by the law of nations. These were the two 
questions to which he wished to draw the attention of the 
House. Under these circumstances, or even without all 
the aggravations of cruelty that had taken place, he de« 
clitred, that the general confiscation of the private prcq)er^ 
found upon the island was contrary to the law of nations^ 
hnd to that system of war which civilized states had of latc^ 
by their consent and practice,Hhouglit proper to introduce* 
Perhaps it might be said, there was no positive law of 
nations, no general established laws framed, and setded by 
acts in which every nation had a voice. There was not 
indeed any law of nations establislied like the laws of 
Britain in black letter, by statute and record ; but there 
was a law of nations as firm, as clear, as manifest, as obli* 
gatory, as indispensable. First, it was a maxim generally 
established and agreed to, << that the rights of war were 
•not unlimited." If they were unlimited, it would be ridicu* 
lous to say that there were lawis of war ; for as .confessedly 
a law existed to regulate the practice of states in hostility 
with each other, if the rights of war were unbounded, it 
would follow, that the law placed limits to infinity. But 
this being the established maxim, he had it in his power to 
{Move that there were certain limited and defined rights of 
war 'recognised by dviliaed states, aud practised in en- 
]%htened> Europe^ First, he could prove that ibeyvmm 
Mtablidied by reaiODp in which th^ had their origin nd 
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rise ; next, by the convention of parties ; thirdly, by the 
authorities of writers, who Uxk the lows and maxims not 
from their own invention and ideas, but from the consent and 
sense of ages ; and lastly, from the evidence of precedent. 

Mr. Burke went largely into this description and proof 
of the rights of civilised war* From the authority of reap 
^ son, he formed genend opinions and sentiments, entertained 
and rendered maxims by consent and use ; ^* that a king 
conquered, to acquire dominion, not plunder; that a 
state docs not go to war with individuals, but with a state ; 
and in the case of conquest, does not take possession of 
the private property, but of the public property of the 
state conquered*" By this maxim the calamities of war 
are mitigated. They are not felt so ^verely by the private 
individual, by the citizen and the husbandman, the mana- 
fiicturer and the merchant. This law, therefore^ directs that 
the private property of individuals, in a territory surrender- 
ing at discretion, is not only to be spared, but to be secured* 
The very essence of war presumes offen<!e, and c^ence reci« 
procity. But when siurrendered upon summons at discreticHi^ 
and without resistance, there is no reciprocity ; and con^e* * 
quently there is not theessenceof war. When men surrender^ 
diey are entitled to protection. There is a virtual complfCk 
in conquest, by whidi. protection -arises out of; and accom* 
panics, allegiance. Can the King of Great Britain Mbe 
upon the property of his subjects at his will and pleasure? 
No : nor can he in the instant of conquest seize on the 
goods and effects of the conquered. Not only the King of 
Great Britain, but every monarch, however despotic, is 
bound down by the very essence of his tenure, to observe 
this obligation. For in all government there is a trust re- 
posed. <* Shew me a government,'' said Mr. Burke^ <<and 
I will shew a trust ;" there must be a care where there is 
a dbndlnion ; and a king must abandon that trust, he mint 
give up his royalty and his government, when he seizes op* 
Ota the property of thesubject; he must dethrone himself from 
Ifie just dominion, when he becomes the unjust pTundenr 
of his people; and when he thus dqMurts from the dumctsr 
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and the dignity and the office of a king^to take up that of » 
robber and a spoiler, there is a sword in every hand to 
execute upon him the vengeance of human nature. Hie 
king, who should receive the surrender of a people, th»i^ 
by admitting them within the pale of his government, aad 
afterwards strip them of their property, must, in so doings 
lorfeit his royal authority, and be con^dered only as a 
robber. It was ridiculous to suppose, for a moment, that 
the subject could lose his effects, and all the benefit of regal 
protection, an^ yet be bound by the duty of allegiance ; 
or that a monarch could retain that character when tlie 
whole property of the state was vested in himself: he might 
then be called lord of the soil, or sole possessor of it ; but 
he could not arrogat^the title of king» This is a prin* 
ciple inspired by the Divine Author of all good ; it is 
Celt in the heart ; it is recognized by reason ; it is est»> 
blished by consent. The rights of war were not thai 
limited by the learning of the schools, by the light of phi- 
losc^hy, by the disquisitions of councils, by debates of tbe 
legislatures^ or hj the sense of delegated assemblies. It 
ori^nated in necessity, in reason, and in the field. The sol- 
diers themselves introduced it ; and being taught by neces* 
sity, whidi in all cases is the best tutor, they adopted, and 
they exercised it without having the assistance of lucufara* 
tion. He now stated, that by the convention of partie% 
this law of nations was established imd confirmed. Private 
pn^rty was exempted from the confiscation which Al- 
lowed public prc^>erty on the issue of a conquest. A 
distinction was made in this virtual convention between 
property found afloat, ajid found ashore. For what reasoB 
that seized on ship-board was mutually agreed to be confia- 
cated he oould not tell. The time was not &r distant 
even that inhuman species of war would be abolished * 
certainly the convention made a difference betweoi ikt 
goods found ashore, and those found afloat. 

He called upon the House, and defied them 
mention one instance besides the present of a 
indiscriminate cxmfiscation that bad occoirad^witUii ^ 
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last fifty years on any conquest or surrender by discretion. 
There was no such thing. This was the instance that had 
occurred to stain and disgrace the age, and the country, 
and the cause. As to the authority of books, he thought 
them the weakest part of the argument; although they had 
collected the wisdom of ages, and had connected it with that 
of their authors' sagacity, judgment and sense. He quoted 
Vattel as being the latest and best, and whose testimony he 
preferred; because, being a modem writer, he expressed the 
sense of the day in which we live. As to the testimony of 
precedent, as he had mentioned before, not one instance had 
occurred for the last fifty years. The last precedent of a sur- 
render at discretion he considered as the best to be adduced. 
The case of Grenada was the latest. There the island sur- 
rendered at discretion, but not without resistance, like St. 
Eustatius. The conquest was contested, and was won with 
a profusion of blood. What was the consequence there 2 
The Count D'Estaing, though a man by no means remark- 
able for tlie weakness of his nature, did not venture to 
make a general confiscation of the private property of the 
inhabitants, or to go to the lengths of cruelty and oppression 
lately practised at St Eustatius. He indeed went fiurther 
than he ought, in framing certain r^ulations of a severe 
nature against the estates of absentees, and toother objects: 
but on application to the French king, he gave full and 
ample redress ; he countermanded the orders of Count 
D'Estaing, and secured to every merchant, planter, and 
inhabitant the full and quiet possession of their property. 

Mr. Burke having, in a variety of most beautifiil and 
forcible arguments, enforced the doctrine of the law of 
nations, wiih respect to the security which ought to have 
be^i given to the private property of the Dutch in that 
island, came to speak to the question of the confiscation of 
British property in that island. In this he answered very 
fully all that had been suggested by the conunanders upon 
that station in justification of their conduct, '^ that,the]r 
made St. Eustatius a deposit for the supply of the enemy.*** 
If this was true with respect to the inhabitants in general^ 
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it was a good caiue for going to war ; bat it waa a doc-' 
trine univerBaUy establisbed, that when war is once dedared 
and instituted, the beUigereat powers are to treat one another 
as having mutually josiice on their side» until the final issue is 
known. So that though the perfidiousness of the Dutdi 
mi^t be a just cause for going to war, it wa9 no excuse far 
aggravating the horrors of it. .Every war presumed jao 
ofience on the one part, and when the cause was referred to 
this mode of decision it was to be considered .as subjudtcej 
during which time both parties were entitled to the sam« 
treatment ; for it was a first principle in the law of nations, 
as laid down by every writer, that to expound the rights of 
war, we must conceive each party to have justice on its 
side, and every thing preceding the conunencement of 
hostilities mu^t be forgotten in that exposition. To make 
die isbmd of St. Eustatius a dqxisit was no crime. In the 
spirit of merchandize^ it could not be a deposit, without 
also being a market. The merchant does not carry his 
goods to a place to lay them up, hut to sell them ; and it 
was the known, esti^lished, and admitted principle of St 
Eustatius to be a mart for all the world, and consequently 
equally advantageous to us as to the enemy. We had 
durown open Dominica upon the same principle. That had 
been taken firom us, and the moment that we procured a 
new Dominica we threw away its adv ntages. But if it 
was a fault to send goods to St. Eustatius, and th^ne te 
•dl them, it was a finilt for ^diich the legislature of this 
country were answerable^ and not the merchants ; for th^ 
had encouraged them to the trade. They had passed 
positive acts, inculcating in the most express terms this 
tcaffic, in whidi ads, tfa« Grenada act, the Tdbaooo acti 
Ab Gotton act, the general good of this country was cas» 
salted; the revenues were enlarged, Ae nuuut&ctiireBl 
promoted, and the merchants enriched. These were 
ads declared by our commanders to have originalesi 
fiction far bad ends* It was by them, liowever, that 
niiten. had been enabled to say, that the ooaunerce of lUl 
eosmtry, and the mannfijcHnres of this eoantiy^ Iwi 
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suflered by the war. But this species of traffic had ben 
recognized by his majesty's ministers in every possible man^ 
ner. Nay, on this very principle of sharing the advantages 
in common with the enemy, to be reaped by the establishment 
of a neutral mart, the minister had but the very last wedt 
defended the proclamation for giving up the right of 
Britain to chastise her enemies, or fight her cause in th6 
Baltic. The merchants of Britain traded to St. Eustatidft 
under positive acts of parliament; and if the traffic wa* 
improper or pernicious, only parliament should be blamed. 
<^ But they supplied the enemies of their country f so dM 
the very men who confiscated their property, and deptit^ 
diem of their rights. They advertised their merchandiase 
at a public auction, and invited aH the neutral islands tt> 
come and purchase ; nay, for the convenience of thesii 
neutral powers, advertised that small vessels would be sold 
tllso to carry it oft* the island. It was accordingly transport- 
ed to French and American settlements, and also to the 
Damsh islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas ; from which 
the Americans, French, and Spaniards nn^t be supplied. 
It was treachery in the merchants to sell dieir property to 
the enemy ; it was right in the commanders-in-chief to do 
so ! The act of con6scation changed the nature of fte 
market. Mr. Burke dwelt with great energy on this pait 
of the conduct of the- commanders-in-chief. Me said the 
whole property had been sold for ode-fourth part of iti 
value, by which means the enemy had been supplied by 
government at a much cheaper rate than they otherwise 
could have been, and a whole people ruined besides. 

But, if the enemies of Oreat Britain were supplied firoa 
St Eustatius with stores, it was an advantage that was not 
exclusively theirs ; they enjoyed it in ecmmion with thft 
English and the rest of the world ; we likewise got sappliM 
finomit; and in 1778 our windward islands would have 
bteR starved if they had not been relieved from St Eu8t»* 
titts. If the Dutdi had supplied the enemy with stoMi^ 
flbd had not refused to sell them to us, then perhaps n^ 
■^gbt have kad cause to oomplatn :• buttfaey Ittdfixnaei 
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on alliance with ready money^ let it come from whom it 
might ; and nothing was ever withheld from any one who 
called for supplies with ready money in their hfands. It 
was known that the Dutch at St. Eustatius had, for moneys 
furnished us with cordage, provisions, ammunition, and 
even men, for an expedition i^ainst the Spaniards; and 
that they also defeated that expedition, by selling for ready 
money also to the l^paniards, the very same kind of com^- 
modities, men only excepted. The island, therefore, was 
a common blessing; and as it was opened to us by acts of 
parliament, our commanders-in-chief ought to have felt 
themselves bound by a double tie not to confiscate the pri- 
vate property ; and it was reasonable to presume that they 
would not have done it, if they had not positive orders 
from ministers at home for all that they had done. 

He was also exceedingly severe On the observation pf the 
commanders, << that the British subjects might haveredres 
in our courts of law." What ! when they had no marks to 
distinguish their property, no possibility of ascertainiag its 
value, or of watching its sale ! What ! when they were 
robbed of their last shilling, and deprived of all the means 
by which the prosecutions could be carried on ! By the 
exultations from the treasury-bench, when that passage of 
his letter was read, it was to be concluded tliat ministers 
i^plauded such an answer to their complaints. True it 
was, they might recover their property by law, but at the 
same time those men should be punished who drove them 
to the necessity of doing so. It would be a strange justi- 
fication, should the crown lay hands on all the property in 
this country, to tell the parties jnjured, the courts arc 
open unto you. But how were many of the sufierers to 
prosecute the offenders ? Stripped as they were of their po^ 
sessions, how were they to pay the expences of a lawsiiil^ 
while their antagonists might combat with their own monejr ? 
He mentioned the case of a gentlewoman, whom at the i^ 
commendation of a lady, not more distinguished for her 
rank than for her benevolence, he had endeavoured -to 
verve in the city. This lady had many cfaildreOf and'^llid 
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been married to an Englishman, who had acted as a cap- 
tain to a Dutch trader, and had been absent sixteen .years; 
during all which time he had made his &mily fr^tient 
remittances, and about two years ago had sent his wife 
^ord that after three more trips, he intended to make up 
his savings, and come and end his days with her and* bia 
children in peace and comfort It happened that for six- 
teen months she got no tidings of him ; and lately, to her 
astonishment and despair, not only discovered that he was 
dead, but that his property amounted to something more 
than 8000I. which yvas in the island of St. Eustatius, when 
that island was captured, and the whole of it was' seized 
and confiscated ; so that she and her children were reduced 
to a state of absolute b^gary, without in any wise pderiting 
so severe a misfortune. Mr, Burke heightened the pathos 
of this affecting case, and put it home to the bosoms of the 
House, in a manner that could not but rouse and excite 
the pity and compassion of every gentleman present. But 
«he mu^t go 'to law, destitute perhaps of the common ne- 
cessaries of life; she must go to law with the rich con- 
querors of St. Eustatius, armed with all the plunder which 
they had seized, and backed by the powers and interest of 
government ! The poor unhappy lady, deprived also of the 
certificates of her fortune, was prevented from proving her 
property ; for these conqueror^ wisely took care that the 
books, inventories, and vouchers, should go along with the 
property, and rtot remain to be brought up against them in 
the day of restitution. 

The admiral's ideas concerning the retaliation of France, 
he reprehended severely : " She would not dare to do it." 
What was this but provoking the enemy to exercise that 
power already in their hands, by revoking the immunity 
granted to our fellow-subjects in Grenada ? the inhabitants 
of that island would then have to curse the injustice of our 
government, but could not reasonably complain of their 
conquerors. He instanced the case of Mr. Simon, an oM 
gentleman of ninety, whose credit formerly stood highest at 
die exchange, who now saw himself cut iiSftom a profit* 
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aUe trade by which he used to dear x8,oool. a year. He 
bad been brought over in his infiuiey to escape from the 
persecuting tyranny of Louis the Fourteenth, but he had 
lived to see Q^ranny change sides, and to see himself ruined 
by the severity of the English govemmoit, at the very tiide 
that Louis the the Sixteenth was setting the brightest ex- 
amples of humanity and justice. 

It was not extraordinary that a man sitting on a great 
gun in a ship's cabin, should hold language like that of 
Admiral Rodney ; for however much he respected his naval 
character, his judgment as a la^i^er could not be ex- 
pected to have any weight; but to see ministers of 
this country echoing and applauding such maxims was 
atrange indeed. Bat he did not want the testimony of Sir 
Samuel Hood to convince him that it was not Sir George 
Rodney that had beeq the author of these shameful pro- 
ceedings, but his miyesty's ministers. Mr. Burke spoke 
of the whole plan, which they had adopted and pursued, 
as in&mous and unbecoming to the last degree : from the 
unsuccessful attempt on St. Vincent's to the destructive 
overthrow of St. Eustatius. An order from a noble lord, 
formerly a secretary of state for' the Anierican department, 
and now again employed in another department by his ma- 
jesty, had driven the Caribbees to desperation ; and this 
attfcmpt upon the island, at^ such a time, had renewed all 
Ijheir antipathy to the English ; the retreat of our com* 
manders having deprived them of an opportunity of being 
revenged upon our soldiers, they turned their rage against 
the British inhabitants, - who then resided there^ under the 
protection of the French ; and such was the sense the C»« 
ribbees entertained of the infamy of an attack upon the 
island, immediately afler the visitation of heaven, that they 
wottkl have sacrificed to their resentment all the British on 
the island, if the French commandant had not, by the most 
tdrenuous exertions, screened them from the fury of the 
lavages. Defeated in our hopes against St. Vincent'% our 
oommanders expected, that tLey might have been abl^ U| 
n^dnce Martinique and Guadaloupe by fimiin% ia ooomn 
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quence of the destrocdoii of provisions by tbe late burri- 
canes ; but we lost the oppcnrtimity of shewing that we were 
inhuman, and had not the satiafiKtion (^starving either of 
these islands into a surrender. 

Their attempt on St. Eustatiushad been more successfiil, 
and it seemed to fill ministers as well as oflScers with trana* 
port, that they had been able to conquer a people that did 
Bot resist, and plunder them when they surrendered ta 
their mercy. Mr. Burke concluded with a solemn appeal 
to the House, whether it was fit that the l^pslature of 
Ghreat Britain should be the first to plungr Europe into all 
the horrors of barbarity, and institute a system of devasta- 
tion, which would not only bring disgrace^ but in all pro- 
bability ruin upon oursdves. He wished to bring the 
matter properly before the House, thai they might be folly 
possessed of the facts before they proceeded to a decision ; 
fcr he sincerely wished them to be deliberate, to be impar^ 
iial, to be disinterested. It was a question as important as 
any one that had ever come before them, for it was from 
their conduct that Europe was to learn the system of Greaft 
Britain, and by which they were to be forced to regulate 
their own : hfi therefore moved, 

^^ That an humble address be presented to his msjentji 
that he will be graciously pleased to give directions^ that 
there be laid before this House, copies of all proclamationSi 
memorials, 'Orders, and instructions, and of all official cofu 
resp<mdence from and to any of his majestjr's ninisters, re» 
lative to the disposition of the proper^ belonging to the 
States Greneral and to individuals, inhabiting or interested 
in the places or territories taken firom the said States Oe» 
neral in the West Indies." 

TTie motion was supported by Mr. T. Stanley, Mr. Thenai 
Townshend, Mr. Byng, Mr. Fox, and other members of tbf 
opposition, who seemed to contend with the honourable movei) 
in rq^resenting the transactions at St. Eustatius, as the most 
impolitic, the most disgraceful, and the most dangerous of way 
Aat were ever recorded in the history of this country. Loid 
George Oermun, and Mr. Dundas, the lord advocate of ScoAnid; 
were, m point of argument, the principle opposers of the motion. 
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Mr. Burke concluded the debate with a speech in which, 
with his usual force of argument, mixed with powerful wit, 
be answered every thing that had beeti advanced in opposi- 
tion to his motion. The mode of reasoning that had been 
adopted, he said, gave him at least this consolation: it 
^ewed him that ministers were ashamed of the orders 
which they had given, and could not treat the question 
&iriy. Where there was shame there was hope. They 
flaw and felt the danger of their conduct, and were anxious 
to throw doubt upon it, wishing to conceal that it origi* 
nated from their instructions, and leaving the army and 
navy responsible for the disgrace, and for the consequences. 
He said there was not one argument that deserved a se- 
rious reply. The honourable captain who spoke early in 
the debate % confined himself to an argument on the pro- 
priety of the navy sharing in booty captured on shore, in 
common with the army. Surely, in all joint expeditions 
it was a thing clearly known and established, that they 
abared agreeably to the arrangement made by themselves. 
But was this a reason for sharing in the illegal Dooty ? for 
plundering where they subdued ? for becoming the tyrants 
instead of the governors of the territory which they in- 
vaded ? Surely not. The noble lord who bad followed 
him f , had entered more largely into the question ; and he 
had been answered as fully by his honoiu'able friend f; 
all the argument that he had advanced was, that the cap- 
ture of St. Eustatius was a new one, different fix>m that of 
Grenada' and from every other ; and therefore the conduct 
observed on this occasion was not to be n\easured by others. 
In what respects did it differ ? It was well pointed out by 
his honourable friend, that it differed only in circum- 
stances ; which ought to have rendered the property more 
sacred, because, as he had said before, there wanted the 
very essence of war, reciprocity; and consequently the in- 
habitants were entitled to protection by the most powerful 
of dauns. 
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Tte learned lord advocate * had advanced some argu- 
ments truly singular. He had told the House, that they 
ought not to comply with the motion, because, if they 
were to come to a resolution that the proceedings had been 
criminal, they would effectually condemn one or other of 
the parties, since it must be either the commanders or the 
ministers that were guilty. The caution of the learned 
lord was very laudable. The subsequent evidence would 
be short ; ^establish the fiu;ts by the production of the 
papers, and his majesty's ministers can lie no longer con- 
cealed ; have mercy then on his majesty's ministers ; you 
cannot decide on the question of policy without involving 
the question of guilt ; the* safety of the ministers depends 
on your rejection of the motion ; and therefore you cannot, 
in this instance, consult the benefit of your country, since 
a nearer and dearer object is to be preserved; the ob- 
ject of our gratitude, as he is the author of our political 
being, the man in whom we live and move, and from whom 
all the good things of this life are derived ; he is to be de» 
stroyed by the success of the motion ; and therefore save 
the minister, and let the empire take care of itself. This 
was the true language of the learned lord ; a sort of lan« 
guage to which they were pretty much accustomed of late^ 
and which was always found to succeed to admiration. It 
was always the conclusion of every harangue, whatever was 
the beginning : when argument was exhausted; when evasion 
failed ; when law had no more quibbles to confound, nor 
eloquence to confuse : " Oh, save the noble lord !" is still 
the last. He trusted that this argument would not always 
prevail, when it came to this short issue ; whether we must 
p&rt from the minister or from the empire ; and he be* 
lievcd that we did not want much in our journey to that 
period ; then the noble lord in the blue ribbon would have 
a woeful proof of the instability of that friendship whick 
was founded in interest, begun without esteem, and cott- 
dnued without affection. 

* Mr.Dundas. 
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3ir. B^«k» iMk amice of the lig^it miaiiiier in which the 
Wed ImI spoken of the calamities which had been 
;tt Su Eust&tius; calamities unparalleled in the 
nr dT Modem war, and which wofild leave a melancholy 
pv^mf behind them, that however the lights of philosophy 
W^t teach man to bear miseries, they had not yet taught 
Brteons to forbear to inflict them. It was light matter, then, 
in the opinion of the learned lord, and to be considered 
merdy as a matter of course, incident to war, and insepa- 
rable from the capture of aH island, to pronounce a sentence 
of beggary upon a whole people ; to separate the most 
tender relations of nature ; die husband from the wife, and 
the parent from the child ; to tear asunder all the ties of a 
community, the numerous branching affections of a happy 
society ; to divide them at onoe^ and, by one fatal stroke 
of a conqueror's sword, cut that Gordian knot which linked 
them togetlier by a social chain ; to pronounce a sentence 
of partial banishment, more severe for net being general ; 
and to hurry them in one rude moment to countries where 
they must not only be aliens, but b^gars : all this, in the 
leanied lord's conception, was no more than the common 
consequences of war, which commanders might inflict 
without dishonour, and the conquered ought to submit to 
without complaint. 

'Having with equal poignancy commented on other argu- 
mrats urged by the learned lord, Mr. Burke returned to 
the real question before the House, and called upon gen- 
demen to be serious, for it was a serious moment. The 
predicament was soleiAn. We must not sport with conse- 
quences so dreadful, nor avoid a question so necessary to be 
^termined on bread, impartial ground, for the sake of saving 
a minister, or of supporting a party. If retaliation was to 
be dreaded, it was better surely to prevent than to punidi 
it* Heaven knew we were not in a situation in which wa 
hdd the power of punishment in our hand; struggling fcr 
our existence, we had to court the kindness and lenity, not 
the xesentment and retaliation of nations, that we mig^t by 
onr sufferings gain a friend, if we could not command one 
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by our power, nor secure one by our respect. In short, if 
either empire or character was dear to us as a people ; if 
we were not degraded in sentiment as well as in rank ;• 
if we were not grown barbarous as well as desperate by oiff 
calamities, we must by a resolution of parliament atone for 
the misconduct either of our commanders or of our goyem«> 
roent. If we must &J1, let us at least perish with honour. 
Let us not, with the loss of independence, lose also oar 
good name as a people. Let us not, in the last moments 
of our existence, so far forget the true road to glory, as to 
outrage the enemy we cannot overthrow. If the difficulties 
of our situation are daily increasing, let us see what rein- 
forcement we may gain from hope; if not, what resolution 
from despair. By noble and strenuous enterprizes, wa 
may prevail and triumph ; the nations will not suffer us to 
be crushed, if we preserve our virtue. Providence^ ap* 
proving of our exertions, will stretch forth the powerful 
arm to save ; and if we fail, we shall die lamented ; even 
our enemies will do us justice; and history will applaud our 
name. 

The House divided on Mr. Burke's motion i Yeas 86 : Noes 
160. So it passed in the negative. 



Obpkance Estimates — State of Pensacola — Reukf , 

OF Gibraltar, &c. 

""rHE House being in a committee of supjJy, Sir Chailis 
Cocks opened the extraordinary services of the Ordnancift 
for the cinrent year, and moved that the sum of 252,104/. 3«*4<f»' 
be granted for Uiat purpose. Upon this occasion, 

Mr. BuR&E spoke for some time in a humcmus i^j/h 
OB the present ordnanee eactraoidinaries : lie sttd tht fim 
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estimate from that board he considered as a substantial 
dish, the roast beef of the table ; the estraordinaries now 
to be voted were the second course, rather less substantial ; 
and by and by a tolerably expensive desert of 65,0001. cost 
yras to be brought before them. He had once been one of 
those ill-informed persons who believed that the office of 
ordnance was inconvenient and useless, and might be abo- 
lished without injury to the public service. He was now, 
however, of a contrary opinion, for they shewed such 
address and skill in preparing the defence of their country, 
that they deserved the highest commendations. Inquire 
where this defence, these forts, and batteries, are ! Oh ! no, by 
no means ; that would give information to the enemy ; they 
go on a more ingenious. plan. They write up ^< spring 
guns and steel traps are set here^" but they do not point 
out the exact places, for th^i the enemy would not &1I into 
them. It was impossible^ he said, for any man to discover 
whereabouts our batteries and fortifications were placed; 
tkey were absolutely invisible^ and yet so wonderfully well 
diqposed, that whenever an enemy attempted to invade or 
march through our territories, he would be certain to find 
himsdf all of a sudd^i exposed to the fire of our cannon, 
iff stopped in his progress by our intrenchments. This was 
a kind of inchanted island, wherein, like that at Druiy- 
lane^ the ground was covered with trap-doors and pit-falls, 
and he was sorry to add, that, like that, when the curtain 
dropped, we should probably find the whole a kind of 
fiurcc. So he supposed these fortresses that were built, God 
knew where, would spring up and catch the French, let 
them attempt to attack us wherever they chose. Thus onr 
inchanted island would produce new d^enoes at the will of 
that board of magicians, the board of ordnance; and 
ihouj^ no Englishman was to know where they were^ ibtf 
IVench would find them to their cost whenever they ap-> 
proadied. He wished these new defeices mi^t not be 
found, as some of our old ones had been in times of dan* 
ger, to be forts without guns; or else^ forts mounted with 
Flm^ of gam, but wilhont men emnfjk to fighl 
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This invisible system of theirs had been very successfiiL 
But, however, tbcir.works were not all invisible. Their ram-* 
parts, and their batteries, and their strength, were invisible 
in every place but in that House. There they erect their 
fortresses, and there they plant tl^eir artillery ; and if their 
cannon succeed there, they are .neither careful nor anxious 
£or the defence 6f their country in any other part. If the 
place and the pension be saved, the point is gained. 

Mr. Burke commented with equal pleasantry on other 
parts of the account. He noticed the expenditure of 
17,0001. in building barracks and an hospital in Tobago,- 
as a shameful waste of money ; all this money being laid 
out merely to lodge two companies of soldiers. The ac- 
count was a perfect jack-o'-lanthorn* A person did not 
know where to have it. It led him from place to place 
with the most ingenious artifice. It was entitled on the 
back '^ Estimates of the ordnance for the land service." 
And no sooner do you open it, and b^in to read, but yoa 
are carried ta sea. You wish to examine how, after the 
sum granted by parliament for the ordinary expence of the 
sea service, which in all former periods had been deemed 
nearly sufficient, so, large a sum should now be required 
for that branch of expence. Oh ! you are immediately 
answered, you^must consider the sum expended in the 
laild service. Inquire then how so much should be speni 
in the land service, and you are instantly launched again 
upon the wide ocean. In a word, he found that in tboie 
estimates, 

Where so much sense and skill go hand in hand. 
The more we read, the less we understand. 

Mr. Burke himself, as well as the House, laughed at this 
ifistich. He assured them the verses were extempore, and 
bad come from him without his intending it; but gentle^ 
men well knew the observation of Juvenal, 

Si natura negat, fiicit indignatio versum. 

He said, there were complahitB abroad, that though ii 
waaboastedofasanexiceUenc^ that our powder was miidt el 
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hottie^ yet the , Spaniards' powder would reach us at 
Gilmiltar, while ours would not reach them. This called 
for inquiry. He bad often known the word homebrewed 
serve as an excuse for the most execrable beverage that 
could be set upon die table; and thus, though the landlord 
thought it enough to say that his liquor was home-brewed, 
the guest sufTered by it; and this might possibly be the 
case with our powder sent to Gibraltar. Another matter, 
Mr. Burke observed, deserved notice, and though it was 
but a rumour, yet that rumour was so generally credit^, 
that he thought the affiiir ought to be ascertained, and if 
it turned out to be true, blarney and severe blame must 
lie somewhere or other. What he alluded to was, the 
report, that from some n^lect, the garrison of Gibraltar 
was left so destitute of powder, that Admiral Darby was 
obliged almost to strip his fleet, in order to leave 2000 
barrels in the magazine of the garrison. He called upon 
some one or other of the commissioners to inform the 
House what th^ knew in respect to this fiict It was 
exceedingly material,- that neglect, so dangerous and 
Uamable^ dionld be inquired into. He took notice of the 
angular reason that was given for going to the expence of 
ao^ooo/. for erecting a fort in Florida. It was a very large 
•nm, and the consc^tion that the House received was, 
limt it had been the means of putting the enemy to the 
expence of more blood and treasure than it was worth. 
We seemed only mindful of the expence to which we put 
the enemy. If We put the enemy in anjr expedition to a 
little mcBre CKpeaee than we incurred ourselves, it was held 
a sufficient reason for osnr waste and extfspvaganoe. He 
compared Poisacola to an impure of foshion, and said, 
the repeated charges for its works being repaired and 
stNOgthened, and arguments used in justification of the 
expence^ on the ground, that notwithstftnding it cost 
US a great deal, yet, if the Spanjards took it, it would cost 
them a great deal more; reminded him of one of those 
ladies, who^ thonj^ eoOmmcfy coarse and iU-fii^evped hmp' 
sd^ yet luiiviBg be«i talkid iflto a leim 
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world, was first kept by a man, till having rained him, she 
gave her company to a second of greater fortune; which* 
having wasted, she passed on to a third ; and so on till 
slie had ruined the whole, set, each of her keepers consoling 
himself with the idea that his successor in possession of her 
charms, would unavoidably be reduced to heggjBiry by her 
extravagance as well as himself. Mr. Burke here gave 
way to the liberal impulse of his mind ; and as a lover of 
the arts, which give true grandeur to a country, said he 
would not agree with an honourable friend, that the build* 
ing of the Royal Academy was a matter to be complained of* 
For a great kingdom to adorn its metropolis with magni* 
ficent buildings was, he thought, at all times wise and 
justifiable ; but that was not the only defence to be made 
for the erection of the Royal Academy. The congregating(- 
and bringing together a great variety of offices, had, from 
various motives of convenience and dispatch, been a matter. 
much desired. The ruinous state of Somerset House, and 
the large site of ground it stood on, added to the eligible 
situation of the spot, all combined to prove that the spece' 
occupied by a filing and deserted palace, would be very 
usefully filled with an assemblage of public offieei. Oir 
that idea, the old palace was purchased for the public^ 
and on the ground on which it had stoodf an immense pile 
of buildings had been raised. No man, who looked at the 
present state of the works going on there, would think that 
the money had been wasted, or lavishly employed ; tbe 
structure already erected answering for every pound that 
had been voted, so satisfactorily, that a doubt could noi 
remain in any ^>ectator's mind as to the honesty aild care 
of the application of the sums that parfiament had granted 
for the service. The buildings were upon an immense 
scale, and when completed^ would be of infinite utility. 
He saw, therefore, no reason to complain that a splendid 
front had been erected, and that, as* you entered the port^ 
of public office, you passed the seat of elegance and taste 
on the one hand, and the seat of learning and philosophy 
en the other. Such a buUdiqg did honour to the present 
vou ii« T 



flgc^ tnd would render Ae metropolis of Great Britaiir 
ftmoM throughout Europe. These were not among th^ 
^eds of Ae board of works that he should disapprove of:* 
when he saw value for the pubh'c money ; when there was 
«o much xiati<mal grandeur and magnificence for so many 
guineas, he would never complain. It was their invisible 
worin to which he objected; works which were never dis- 
oovered, noi^ discoverable^ except in the estimates of ea^** 
peface which they laid upon that table* 
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lis. HaBTLSY's MoiTIOK FOR A BiLL TO &E8TOHB PfiACS. 

WITH Amebic^. 

■ 

?. . . . '■ 

THIS day Mr. Hartley moved, << That leave be given tm 
bring in a bill to invest the crown with sufficient powers to 
trtati consult, and finally to agree, upon the means of restoring- 
peace with the provinces of North America." The motioa 
was supported l^ Sir Philip Jennings Gierke, Sir George 
Savile, Mr. Thomas Townshend, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke ;^ 
and opposed by Lord North, Lord George Germain, Sir 
Henry Hoghton, and Mr. Welbore Ellis. 

Mr. BuBKB said, there were but two orders of speakers 
that day, the country gentlemen and the ministers ; no less 
than the two principal of the latter had figured in that 
debate, and though we were now in the seventh year 
bf the war, had presumed to stand up and tell that Houses 
that the majority* of the Americans were loyally inclinecT 
towards this country. If they were so^ why was the fiicC 
to rest on the thread4)are assertion of the noble secreta^* 
fer the American department? An assertion which had' 
been repeated again and again for seven years tc^etbeTt' 
<nd ;^et the' noble lord had said, tliat the miuori^ amrif 
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tod governed the majority, who were without arms; if 
this were true, and the fact which the House had so often 
heard, namely, that Washington's army were never, taking 
it at the largest allowance, above a few thousands; how 
came it when we had not the minority, but the majority 
armed, that we had not long since put an end to the war? 
According to the story of ministers we had not only the 
majority unarmed, but also the majority armetl; and yet 
the small, wretched, starving, and spiritbss minority^ 
armed, and unarmed, had effectually withstooil all our 
efforts, and were likely to withstand them. 

He insisted, that the noble lord's argument relative to hi« 
majesty's commissioners having it in their power to declare 
those who returned to their allegiance, in the king's peace, 
was neither more nor less than a renewal of the argument 
made use of at the commencement of the war, when the 
x\)ble lord had insisted * on unconditional submission. In 
order to prove this, Mr. Burke appealed to the understand- 
ing of every gentleman present, whether being in the' 
Icing's peace did not mean a throwing down of arms, and 
a party putting itself wholly at the mercy of his majesty ? 
And if that was admitted, surely the king's pence waf' 
tjn^onymous with unconditional submission. ^ For what 
were they to do before they could be entitled to the benefit* 
of such a proclamation ? They must throw dovm their 
arms, abandon all the principles of resistance, return to 
thdr allegiance, and all this they must do without any 
condition on the part of government ; for until they had 
done all this, the crown had not the power, in consec|uence 
of this clause in the prohibitory-act, to declare them to be 
lathe king's peace. Thus, by the candid openness of the 
noble lord, the House had at last heard it declared what 
WM the purpose of this war; thaf it was unconditional 
submission, and had been so all along. K they had at aiiy 
time deviated in appearance from the pursuit of this objects 
it was only to pay court to the feelings of man, or like 
lQung;garae8t€*r8, who would play for any thing ratlier than 
gite over ; but however they might rove for a tim^ they 
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always retprned to this point, as the object of their 
ambition, an4 the mistress of their hope. He begged, 
then, that the country gentlemen would be no longer 
deceived. He barged them to attend to the declaration of 
a minister, and learn what it was they were fighting for.. 
It was not for the supremacy ofjparliament; it was not for 
national honour ; it, was not for a re-union upon liberal 
principles; it was not for revenue; it was for unconditional 
submission. 

With great severity he animadverted on Lord George 
Germain's expression, that the ministers had as much to 
sacrifice as other gentlemen, they had their stake in the 
bedge. It was true, they had so; their places, their 
honours, their emoluments were their stakes. In fact, they 
wanted to demolish the hedge and the stakes of others ; 
Ihey surrounded their own st&es with the stakes of their 
neighbours; they exposed the latter to danger, and wer^ 
only anxious to save their own. In other words, they 
wanted to make up their own fortimes out of the ruin of 
their country ; a ruin which they had brought on. The 
American war, and the continuation of the ministers ia 
office, went hand in hand : if the former was at an end, the 
latter must infallibly Ibse those places which they presumed 
to consider as their stakes. His majesty's ministers and the. 
American war were like the porter's breech and the nose 
of Taliacotius. There was a sympathy between them, 
which rendered them constantly dependent on each other ; 

'< When life of parent bum is out, 
Off drops the sympathetic snout." 

80^ with the American war, must their places and their 
pensions very sympathetically expire. H6 pushed thia^ 
aboile somewhat farther, and introduced the refiigees wha 
fiicmed a part in the body of the war, and the very foulest 
p«t too, for they were to ministers what the porter was tot 
lUiaootiufl^ the breech out of which the nose was taken* 
2lr» Burkt condoded with seriously reproadiiog uma^mm 
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for the shameful sptem which they had'pursned with 
respect to America, and loudly called upon the House to 
accede to the motion, by which ministers would be forced 
to do their du^. 

The House divided on Mr. Hartley*8 motion : Teas 72 1 
Noes io6. So it passed in the neg^ative. 
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Mabbiags Act. 

June i5« 

m 
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nrmS day, on the motion that Mr. Fox's bill for the Reped 
of the Marriage act be read a second time^ a debate of 
some length tuok place. The motion was opposed by Mn 
Ambler, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Jolliffe, and Mr. Burke ; and supported 
by Sir George Yonge, General Burgoyne* Mr« Courtenay* Ear| 
Nugent, and Mr. Fox. The following brief report ol^ what 
Mr. Burke said upon this occasion was found amongst his M8& 
after his deceases 

Mr. Burke said : 

This act [the marriage act] stands upon two principles; 
one, that the power of marrying without consent of 
parents should not take place till twenty-one years of age; 
the other, that all marriages should be public 

The proposition of the honourable mover j^oes to tbo' 
first; and undoubtedly his mofives are 6ir and honom^ 
able; and eren in that measure^ "by which he would tato 
away paternal power, he is influenced to it by filial pid^ 
and he is led into it by a natural, and to him inevitabil^ 
but real, misttOce^ that the ordinary race of mankhid ad^ 
Tance as fitst towards maturity ctf judgmfflt and xmSri^ 
standing as he does. 

T 3 
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• The question is not now^ whether the law ought to ac- 
l^nowleclge and protect such a state of life as minority ; nor 
whether the continuance, which is fixed for that state, be 
not improperly prolonged in the law of England. Neither 
of these in general are questioned. ITie only question is, 
whether matrimony Js to be taken out of the general rule, 
and whether the minors of both sexes, without the con- 
sent of their parents, ought to have a capacity of contract- 
ing the matrimonial, whilst they have not the capacity of 
contracting any other, engagement* Now it appears to 
me very clear, that they ought not. It is a great mistake 
to think, tijat mere animal propagation is the sole end of 
jnatrirnony. Matrimony is instituted not only for the pro- 
pagation of men, but for their nutrition, their education, 
their establishment; and for the answering of all th#. 
piir|)oses of a rational and moral being; and it is not the 
duty of the community to consider alone of how many, but 
bow useful, citizens it shall be composed. 

It is most certain, that men are well qualified for pro- 
pagation long before they are sufficiently qualified even by 
bodily strength, much less by mental prudence, and by 
acquired skill in trades and professions, for the maintenance 
bf a family. Therefore to enable and authorise any maa 
to introduce citizens into the commonwealth, before a 
rational security can be given that he may provide for 
tliem, and educate them as citizens ought to be provided 
for. and educated, is totally, incongruous with the whole 
.order of society. Nay, it is fundamentally unjust ; for {i 
man, that breeds a family without competent means of 
maintenance, encumbers other men with his children, and 
disables them so far from maintaining their own. The im- 
provident marriage of one man becomes a tax upon the 
orderly and regular marriage of all tlie rest. Therefore 
those laws are wisely constituted, that give a man the upe 
bf all his faculties at one time ; that they may be mutuallj 
iubservient, aiding and assisting to each other; that tbe 
time of liis com*pleting Iiis bodily strength, the time of 
mental discretion, the time of his having learned his tqidfh 
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and the time at which he has -the disposition of his fortune^ 
should be likewise the time in which he is permitted to 
introduce citizens inta the stale^ and to charge the com- 
xnunity with their maintenance. To gire.a'mafi a family 
during his apprenticeship, whilst his yery labour belongs 
to another ; to give him a family when you do not give 
hun a fortune to maintain it ; to give him a family before 
Jjke con contract any one of those engagements, without 
which no business can be carried on, would be to burthen 
the state with families without any security for their main- 
tenance. When parents themselves marry their children^ 
they become in some sort security to prevent the HI oonse* 
'quences. You have this security in parental consent ; the 
state takes its security in the knowledge of human nature* 
Parents ordinarily consider little the passion of thei^ 
children, and their present gratification. Don't fear the 
power ot* a faJh&r ; it is kind to passion to give it time to 
cool. But their censures sometimes make me smile; some* 
times,' for I am very infirm^ make me angry ; < tape bikn^ 
uepejocum m&oentJ 

It gives me pain to differ on this occasion from manyy 
if not most of those, whom I honour and esteem. To 
waSSet the grave animadversion and censorial rebuke of the 
licaiourable gendeman who made the motion; of Kimy 
whose good nature and good sense the House look npoa 
with a particular partiality ; whose approbation would have 
been one of tlie highest objects of my ambition ; this hurttf 
me. It is said, the marriage act is aristocratic. I am 
mccused, I am toTd abroad, of being a man of aristocratic 
principles. If by aristocracy they mean the peers, I havtf 
no vulgar admiration, nor any vnlgar antipathy, toward* 
diem. 1 hold their order in cold and decent req>ect. I 
hold them to be of an absolute necessity in the cOnstitu- 
tbn ; but I think they are only good when kept withm 
th^r proper bounds. I trust,* whenever there has been ^ 
dispute between these Houses, the part I have taken hai 
not been equivocal. If by the aristocracy, which indee4 
comes nearer to the point, they mean an adhensace to tbei 
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rich and powerful against the poor and weak, this would 
indeed be a vei7 extraordinary part I have incurred 
the odium of gentlemen in this House for not pay- 
ing sufficient regard to men of ample property* When, 
indeed, the smallest rights of the poorest people in the 
kingdom are in question, I would set my face against 
any act of pride and power countenanced by the highest^ 
that are in it ; and if it should come to the last extremityy 
and to a ooqtest of blood, God forbid ! God forbid I — 
my part is taken : I would take my fate with the poor, and 
low, and feeble. But if these |)eople came to turn their 
liberty into a cloak for maliciousness and to seek a privi- 
lege of exemption, not from power, but from the rules of 
morality and virtuous discipline^ then I would join my hand 
to make them feel the force, which a few, united in a good 
cause, have over a multitude of the profligate and ferocious. 
I wish the nature of the ground of repeal were considered 
vrith a little attention^ It is said the act tends to accumulate, 
to keep up the power of great families, and to add wealth to 
wealth. It may be that it does so. It is im|)ossible that 
any principle of law or government useful to the commu- 
nity should be establislicd without an advantage to those 
who have the greatest stake in the country. Even some 
vices arise from it. Tlie same laws, which secure property, 
encourage avarice ; and the fences made about honest ac- 
quisition are the strong bars which secure the hoards of 
the miser. Tlie dignities of magistracy are encourage- 
ments to ambition, with all the black train of villainies 
which attend that wicked passion. But Still we must have 
laws to secure property ; and still we most have ranks and 
distinctions and magistracy in the state, notwithstanding 
tlieir manifest tendency to encourage avarice and ambitioo. 
By affirming the parental authority throughout the sti^ 
parents in high rank will generally aim at, and will som»* 
times bave^ the means too of preserving their minor children 
from, any bnt wealthy or splendid matdies. But this au- 
thority preserves frcmi a thousand misfortunes, which em- 
bitter every part of every man's domestic lifi^ and tear to 
pieces the deurest ties inhuman society. 
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I Am no peer, nor like^to be -^ but am in middle life, 
fai the mass of citizens ; yet I should feel for a son who 
married a prostituted woman, or a daughter who married 
a dishonourable and prostituted man, as much as any peer 
in the realm. 

You are afraid of the avaricious principle of fethers* 
But observe, that the avaricious principle is here mitigated 
^ery considerably. It is avarice by pibxy ; it is avarice^ 
not working by itself, or for itself, but throi^h the mediuni 
of parental affection, meanipg to procure good to its off- 
spring. But the contest is not between love and avarice. 

While you would guard^ against the possible operation 
^f this species of benevolent avarice, the avarice of the 
father, you let loose another species of avarice; that of the 
fortune-hunter, unmitigated, unqualified. To show the 
motives, who has heard of a man running away with a 
woman not worth sixpence ? Do not call this by the name 
of the sweet and best passion -— love. It is robbery; not 
a jot better than any other. 

Would you suffer the sworn enemy of his &mily, his 
life, and his honour, possibly the shame and scandal and 
blot of human society, to debauch from his care and pro* 
tection the dearest pledge that he has on earth, the sole 
comfort of his declining years, almost in in&titine imbeci- 
lity ; and with it to cany into the hands of his enemy, and 
the disgrace of nature, Uie dear-earned substance of a care- 
ful and laborious life ? Think of the daughter of an honest 
virtuous parent allied to vice and infiuny. Think of the 
hopeful son tied for life by the meretricious arts of the re- 
fuse of mercenary and promiscuous lewdnesa. Have mercy 
on the youth of both sexes; protect them from their igno- 
rance and inexperience ; protect one part of life by the 
wisdom of another; protect them by the wisdom of law% 
and the care of nature. 

The House divided : Yeas 90 : Noes 27. The bill was 
jread a second time* 
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AdDRCSS ok the KiN6*6 SriSECH AT THE OPENING OF THB 

Session. 

' ' ifovember 27. 

rTHIS-dajrliiBJBajesty opened the semon-lrith theibllowing 

Speech to both Houses : 
. « My Lordsy and Gentlemen ; whoD I last met you in par-v 
liament, I acquainted you with t^e arduous situation of publia 
^£BEurs at that time; and I represented to you the objects 
which I had in view, and the resolution with which I was de^ 
termined to persevere in the defence of my dominions against the 
combined power of my enemies, until such a pacification could 
be made as might consist with the honour of my crown, and the 
j^prinament interest and security of my people. The war is still 
tttiUppily prolonged by that restless ambition which first excited 
4hir: enemies to commence it, and which still continues to dis^ 
appoint my earnest desire and diligent exertion to restore th« 
pablic tranquillity: but I should not answer the trust committed 
tp the sovereign of a free people, nor make a suitable return, to 
my subjects for their constant, zealous, and affectionate attach* 
ment to my person, fiunily, and goveniment, if I consented to 
sacrifice, either to my own desire of peace, or to their tempo- 
rary ease and relief, those essential rights and permanent in- 
Cerests, upon the maintenafice and preservation of which the 
fbture strength and security of this country must ever princi* 
j^ly depend. 

*'* The favourable appearance of our afiairs in the East In- 
dies, and the safe and prosperous arrival of the numerous com- 
■qercial fleets of my kingdoms, mual have given you satisfiu^tioa^ 
but in the course of this year, my assiduous endeavours 
to guard the extensive dominions of my crown have not \ie&^ 
^tended with success equal to the justice and uprightness qf 
iby views ; and it is with great concern that I inform you» th^ 
the events of war have been very unfortunate to my arms in 
Yiifbia,, having ended in the loss of my forces in thi^ pro^finte. 

*' No endeavours have been wanting on^inj part |o f^^fti9f 
guish that spirit of rebellion which our enemies have found 
means to foment and maintain in the colonies^ and to restore t# 
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my deluded subjects m America that happy and propperoui^ 
condition which they formerly derived from a due obedience tq 
ihe laws ; but the late misfortune in that quarter calls loudly fb^ 
your firm concurrence and assistance, to frustrate the designs 
of our enemies, equally prejudicial to the real interests of Ame* 
fica and to those of Cfreat Britain. 

** In the last session, you made a considerable progress lil 
your inquiries into the state and condition of our dominions and 
revenues in the East Indies : you will, I am persuaded, resuma 
ihe prosecution of that important deliberation with the tamt 
spirit and temper in which it was begun, and proceed with tha 
same attention and anxiety to consider how those remote pro« 
vinces may be held and governed with the greatest security and 
advantage to this country, and by what means the happiness of 
the native inhabitants may be best promoted. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; I will order the 
^timates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. I rely oa 
your wisdom and public spirit for such supplies as the circum* 
Stances of our affiiirs shall be found to require* Among the 
many ill consequences which attend the continuation of the 
present war, I most sincerely regret the additional burtheoi 
which it must unavoidably bring upon my faithful subjects. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemfen ; in the prosecution of thia 
great and important contest in which we are engaged, I retain 
^ firm confidence in the protection of Divine Providence, and 
a perfect conviction of the justice of my cause ; and I have no 
doubt but that, by the concurrence and support of my parlia- 
inent, by the valour of my fleets and armies, and by a vigorous, 
animated, and united exertion of the faculties and resources of 
my people, I shall be enabled to restore the blessing of a safiB 
and honourable peace to all my dominions." 

An address, in approbation of the Speech from the throAe^ 
was moved by the Hon. Charles George Perceval (aflerwardtf 
Lord Arden), and seconded by Mr. Thomas Ord. Mr. Fox, fai 
a speech of considerable length, entered -into the important 
question of continuing or abandoning the American war, anA 
concluded with moving an amendment to the Address by addni|^ 
the words, ** and we will, without delay, apply ourselves vfi4i 
united hearts to prepare and digest such counsels as may inr 
diis crisis excite the efibrts, point the ^rms, and, by a total 
change of system, command the confidence of all his maj^ty's. 
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Mbjects.** Lord North having opposed the amenimeiit, and 
urged the propriety of a vigorous prosecution of the American 



Mr. Burke rose with great warmth, and reprobated the 
language of the noble lord. He averred that it was im- 
prudent, it was audacious; it was something worse, it was 
iqaulting in his majesty's ministers to look parliament in 
the face, and talk such language as the House had that 
moment heard from the mouth of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon. If there could be a greater misfortune than 
those we had undergone in the disgraceful contest we were 
engaged in, it wa& that of hearing men rise up in the great 
assembly of the nation to vindicate such measures : it was 
the most alarming part of our condition ; it was that whidi 
froze his blood, and harrowed up his soul : for if they were 
not to be taught by experience; if neither calamities could 
m/ke them feel, nor the voice of God make them wise^ 
what had this poor, fallen, miserable, and undone country 
to hope for ? He was an enemy to dgection, and he never 
would recommend or preach despair; but if any thing 
oouM tend to deject the people of England, to make them 
despair of their situation, and resign themselves to their 
fiite^ it was to hear their ministers come down, afler what 
we had suffered, and impudently tell them that they were 
determined to go on with the American war. A battle 
might be lost, an enterprise might miscarry, an island 
might be captured, an army might be lost in the best of 
causes, and even under a system of vigour and foresight; 
because the battle, afler all the wisdom and bravery of 
man, was in the hands of heaven ; but if either, or if all, 
of these calamities had happened in a good cause, and 
under the auspices of a vigilant administration, a brave 
people would not despair: they would be animated hf 
tiieir injuries; they would collect energy from disappoint- 
ment; and feeling and knowing that a great and a good 
ministry would be instigated, in such a case^ to strike 
iome bold, new, and decisive stroke they would mnxh and* 
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ttmAve to second them; they would gather reinforcemeat 
jBrom their hopes; and with a new soul they would pro« 
ce^ to the execution of whatever their ministry would 
project, and their leaders undertake. But it was not so 
in the present .case. As his honourable friend * had well 
described it, amidst all their sufferings and their misfor^ 
tunes, they saw none %o bad, none so distressing, as the 
weakness or the wickedness of their ministers. The noble 
lord said the war was not disgraceful, it was only unfor^' 
tunate : for his own part, he must continue to call the war 
disgraceful, and not unfortunate; and he was warranted 
in so calling it. << Unfortunate" was an epithet to be 
annexed to occurrences wherein fortune only was tx)n- 
cemed. The destruction of the Spanish armada, which 
was. properly fitted out, was unfortunate; but surely the 
stroke against Lord Comwallis could not be termed so» 
Fortune had nothing to do with it : there was no foresightf 
no plan laid down, and every man must from thence coo- 
jecture the event : and we were now to go on without plaa 
and without foresight in this war of calamities ; for everj 
thing that happened in it was a calamity. He considered 
them all alike, victories and defeats; towns taken, ind 
towns evacuated ; new generals appointed, and old generals 
recalled : they were all alike calamities in his eyes ; for 
they all spurred us on to this fatal business. Victories 
gave us hopes, defeats made us desperate, and both insti* 
gated us to go on; they were therefore both calamities: 
and the king's Speech was the greatest calamity of all ; for 
the king's Speech shewed us the disposition of the ministers; 
and this disposition was not to retreat an inch ; to go on» 
to plunge us deeper, to make us more disgraceful and mote 
unhappy. 

But the noble lord says, the king's Speech does not call 
upon us to go on with this war. What then, does not thsr 
noble lord know what 'the king's Speech is? Is he, WM 

♦ Mr.Pox*' 
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WurI) ignorant of what he brbnght down m his pocket? 
Perhaps it was made and '8[k>ken without his advice: but 
as plainly as language could imply; — for indeed it was not 
Ae way of his majMy's ministers to speak like othef 
people ; they bad always a method of their own, a sort of 
hocus pocus style, which would translate either this way or 
&at way, as might suit their immediate purposes ; for thtf 
purpose of to-day was not with them the purpose of to- 
Ikiarrow : — he said, as plainly as ministerial language could 
speak, the king's Speech and the Address called upcm and 
pledged the House to the continuance of the American^ 
war. But he would read the passage, and see if any 
gentleman could doubt the fact : '^ And we receive, witb 
flie strongest emotions of duty and gratitude^ your majesty'd 
jp-acious and endearing declaration, that you should noC 
answer ihe trust committed -to the sovereign of a fre6 
people^ nor make a suitable return to your subjects fot 
their constant, zealous, and affectionate attachment to youi^ 
persorij family, and government, if you consented to saeri* 
flce^ either to your own desire of peace, or to their teihpo^ 
tary ease and relief those essential rights and permaneotl 
interests, upon the maintenance and preservation of which 
A'e future strengtii and security of this country must evei^ 
principally de^^end. We declare, on our part, that wi^ 
know no means of making to your majesty any return sd 
Suitable and so just, and of answering the great trust com-* 
initted to us by those whom we represent, as by giving 
your majesty this firm assurance, that we are resolved to 
kisist and support your majesty, to the utmost of our 
pO^cr^ in maintaining and preserving the essential rights 
koii permanent interests of your crown and people." 

What was this but a clear unequivocal declaration, upon 
the one side, to go on with the American war; and upon 
flie other, a pledge to support it? This was immediately 
MlcNved hj a lamentation for the loss of the army in Vip« 
ginia, and this by a harsh invective against our restle^ 
And invidious enemies. We are made to declare, that 
their principal 4esigu WM to f<>meQt and maintain the 



Tebellion in North America ; and we are further ni'ade^li 
declare, that we will, to tlie utmost of our power, prete^ 
them from doing this ; for see — *" 

<< We are fally persuaded that the principal view of tfai^ 
Confederacyofonr enemies was to foment and maintain' iihe 
rebellion in North America : and, under the specfod^ 
delusion of the establishment of an independent empire, to 
render your majesty's colonies subservient to the powet 
and influence of the crown of France : bdt yAit majesty 
may rely on our steady assistance to second 'your majesty's 
endeavours to defeat the dangerous designs of our enemies, 
equally prejudicial to the real interests of America and tO 
those of Great Britain." 

We are to give our steady assistance to second hid 
majesty's endeavours to defeat the dangerous designs, df 
bur enemies. What are the designs of our enehil&?^(t 
fiiment and maintain the rebellion in North Anffff^! 
Was not the American war contained in every line of diisf 
But farther still : we were to prevent the dangerous designi 
of our enemies for another reason, becayse the independ? 
ence of America, to which these endeavours tended, ** wai* 
equally prejudicial to the real interests of America and to 
those of Great Britain." So that we were to go on with' 
the war out of pure affection and friendship to America; 
and to a certainty we were to go on with it« Did the 
House require any more evidence ? If they did,, there was 
evidence at hand : for if the Spoixh and Addre^ ^'a^ JtUpt 
ipoken sufficiently clear, the noble lord himself givis ^*nill«' 
clear, and decisive explanation of it. For what uoes he 
aay ? We went to war with America for the purpose of 
maintaining and preserving ^ the essential rights and per^ 
manent interests of this country.'^ What does his majesty 
id the Speech say, and what does the House in the Addrestf 
thank him for saying? \(^hat, but for the gracio^uis^lEUti^ 
endearing declaration, that neither his own deJifw iHt^ 
the temporary incotiveniences of the people shall makef' 
Kim think of giving up a contest for the essential rights 

ttd permauent interests of th^ooimtry ? The noble Uxd^ 
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taySf we went to war for the maintenance of. rights; the 
Speech sayS) we wiD go on for the maintenance of rights. 
It was bat one story from the beginning to the end : it was» 
and had been for seven years, nothing but American war, 
American war, American war; and it would be Americoa 
war to the end of the chapter* 

But he must say a few words on the subject of these 
rights, which had cost us so much, and which were likely 
to cost us our all* Good God I Mr. Speaker, exclaimed 
he, are we yet to be told of the rights for which we went 
to war ? Oh, excellent rights ! Oh, valuable rights ! Valu- 
able you should be, for we have paid dear at parting 
with you ! Oh, valuable rights ! that have cost Britain 
thirteen provincet, four islands, a hundred thousand men, 
and more than seventy millions of money ? Oh, wonderful 
rights ! that have lost to Great Britain her empire on the 
ocean, het boasted, grand, and substantial superiority^ 
which made the world bend before her ! Oh, inestimable 
rights ! that have taken from us our rank among nations^ 
our importance abroad, and our happiness at home; that 
have taken from us our trade, our manufactures, and our 
commerce ; that have reduced us from the most flourishing 
empire in the world to be one of the most compact, unenviable 
powers on the face of the globe 1 Oh, wonderful rights I 
that are likely to take from us all that yet remains I What 
were these rights ? Can any. man describe them ; can any 
man give them a body and a soul answerable to all these 
mighty costs ? We did all this because we had a right to 
do it : that was exactly the &ct <^ And all this we dared 
do, because we dared." We had a right to tax America* 
aavB the noble lord ; and as we had a right, we must do it* 
We will risk every thing, we will forfeit every thing, we 
will think of no consequences, we will take no consider* 
ation into our view but our right, we will consult no abi«> 
lity, we will not measure our right with our power, but 
we will have our right, we will have our bond : America^ 
give us our bond; next your heart we will have it: tto 
l^und ci flesh is oors^ wi we will have it. This 
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their language. . Oh, miserable and infatuated men ! 
miserable and undone country f not to know, that right 
signifies nothing without might; that the claim without 
the power of enforcing it, is nugatory and idle in the copy* 
hold of rival states, or of immense bodies ! Oh ! says a 
silly man, full of his prerogative of dominion over a few 
beasts of the field, there is excellent wool on (he back of 
a wolf, and therefore he must be sheared. What ! shear 
a wolf? Yes. But will he comply ? Have you considered 
the trouble ? How will you get this wool ? Oh, I have con- 
sidered nothing, and I will consider nothing, but my 
right : a wolf is an animal that has wool ; all animals that 
have wool are to be shorn, and therefore I will shear the 
wolf. 'This was just the kind of reasoning urged by the 
noble lord, and this the counsel given by him. The 
Americans have money ; we want it, we will have it* They 
resisted their claim; they fought their battle for a flme 
themselves, at last called in an ally ; they are joined by the 
French, and conjoined they have forced your armies to 
surrender ; and yet the noble lord at this moment comes 
down and tells the parliament of the nation that he has 
ruined, insolently tells them, that we arc fighting for ft 
right He said insolently, for it was an insult upon the 
patience of the parliament. But he begged pardon, he 
agreed with an honourable gentleman, (Mr. Thomas Pitt^) 
that there w^ no parliament, no people, or else such lan- 
guage^ at such a day, would not be hazarded, much less 
suffered. 

But this was like all the rest : it was only a fresh 
attempt on the part of ministers, to impose, to delude, and 
to draw on the people. Here Mr. Burke went into a 
recital of the various stories which they had told, and of 
the various doctrines and various plans which they had 
held, and abandoned, and taken up again. But what had 
our war with America been, but a continual series of 
marching and countermarching, of taking and evacuating? 
Indeed, the different places in America seemed to undergo 
an excrementitious evacuation, analogous to that of the 

VOL. II. u 
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Mil comes^ and recommends 
^ . .^^ j,-gwinf uie carrying on this very useless 
•«>: tfid this is to be in the language 
,« -, J*«» ^th " who*8 afraid?" and such 
^ ..^ . atfr« divesting it of its phraseology, what 
^^ x the royal speech, but those same vulgar 
^^ -,*. .wactwd in better terms ? 
..j» .^TfTW iTom deceiving and amusing the people 
le telt impracticable. He trusted a day of 
>^Mld come; and whenever tliat day came, he 
^3v,%. X' should be able, by impeachment, to bring upon 
;^ .x*» i>f the authors of these unliappy affiiirs the punish- 
»«i.»M X ihem. The nation, as an animal, was dead; but 
.4jb^' vermin which fed on it hod still an existence. He 
^^ looked cautiously at the conduct of Lord Comwallis ; 
(k» gallantry he attested; but what had his operations 
iMcn, but marching and countermarching from north to 
MNith, from the mountains to the sea, and from the sea to 
the Aiountains ? This had been done to deceive the people 
here, and make them believe that we had a proportionate 
interest in the country to the extent of territory traversed : 
and to confirm this, and to prove the certain subjugation 
of Virginia, Lord Dunmore was sent out to be governor. 
But the operations of the Americans were certain, though 
silent; and though tardy, efiective. Wliere real geneial- 
ship was to be manifested, they had shewn it. Nor was 
this the only instance of captured armies. Where was 
General Burgoyne's army ? Redde nobis legiones ! Give 
us back our force, nor protract this burthensome, disgrace- 
ful, for it is not an unfortunate, war, which, ^* like a 
wounded snake, drags its slow length along." Let us not 
hug in our bosom that snake, which will sting us even to die 
last agony of dissolution. 

The House divided on Mr. Fox's amendment : Yeas IS9 : 
Noes 218. The original Address was then agreed to. On the 
following uay, when the Address was reported to the Hoas% 
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Mr. BuBKE again rose. He decdared, that if any diing 
yet remained necessary to be done or said to convince the 
House that the Address pledged them to the continuance 
of the American war, he would read part of the Address 
of the House to the King in the year 1778, which pledged 
them to the support of the French and American war for 
the sake of our rights and interests. This, he said, was 
his text on which he would preach, by comparing this with 
the assertion, that it pledged the House to nothing; and 
comparing both with the language of the Scotch, and the 
Irish, and the English ministers ; and lastly, by comparing 
and applying them all to the consciences of the' House. The 
Address was a delusion, and he was not a little amaaed to 
hear the learned lord * make it an argument that it could 
not be a delusicm, because it could only last a week* "Good 
God ! did the learned lord know so very little of the mi- 
nister, as to imagine, that the shortness of time which a de- 
lusion could exist, was any reason for his not practising it? 
The noble lord dealt in cheats and delusions : they were the 
daily traffic of his invention. A week ! The noble lord had 
often held out a cheat for half that time. For a day only: 
nay, for a single hour. He had practised cheats upon the 
House, which died away even before the debate was ended^ 
to fitivour which they were contrived. Had not that House 
seen the noble lovd's cheat upon the subject of the C<hi- 
dliatory Propositions? Had th^ not witnessed his dex« 
terity m kying down his own cheat on that occasion, and 
adopting another which he thought he played off more ad- 
vantageously ? Tlske noble lord would continue to play off his 
cheats and delusions on that House as long as he thought 
it necessary, and^ had money enou^ at command to bribe 
gentlemai to pret^od they believed them. It was no argu* 
ment, therefor^ to suppose that the shortness of time 
which they were likely to qperate, proved that they were 
uot in feet deluttons. The learned lord had ii 
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1 every headland as be sails aloug ! What a report to 

^hejobjects that first struck his view in that countryy 

*'aa taught to hope he should be every where 

'' welcome! " Here, I beheld the bloody 

tr fiiithful friend, Mr. Williams, gibbetted 

all who adhere to us; and a little farther 

' yet another, and another !" But is not 

thousand, sufficient to convince us of 

the measures we have hitherto pur- 

' congest reason for our forsaking a 

;) his passions so much in de- 
y of tlie circumstance^ that 
'tilted. He declared tli^t 
M) lost their lives in con* 
.ed on the head of Lord 
As he had no right to 
I'lher House, where the noble 
u, he would make those walls ro- 
1 Comwallis bad accounted for a conr 
.i to the British name, so distressing to 
A while he did this, he had the highest and 
iil'ul regard for the virtues of the noble earl, 
v'adful circumstances must have attended the giving 
i his friends. He drew a comparison between the con- 
met of General Burgoyne at the surrender at Saratoga, 
and that ofXiOrd Cornwallis at York-town. He reminded 
ministers of the manner in which diey liad treated Creneral 
Uargoyne, who gave up no loyalists to butchery. He 
brought to their recollection the doubts entertained by 
Uiem of the general's having a right to his seat in parlia- 
ment while he was a prisoner, and the manner in which 
they had prevented his throwing himself* at the feet of his 
sovereign ; and asked them, if such was their treatment of a 
general who obtained such honourable terms of capitular 
tion, what was Lord CornwaUis to expect? He next shewed 
CO what extent the power of protection described by the 
American secretary had been carried. By fire and sword 
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we had forced the Americans to join the king^s troops, and 
BOW those very men, who had been fighting to quell re- 
bellion, were to be executed with ignominy, for having 
themselves been rebels. After working op himself ^md his 
hearers to the most distressful state of emotion, he branded 
the ministers as the cause of the horrid disasters he had 
decribed, and declared the Address to be the most hypo- 
critical, infiunous, abandoned, lying paper, that ever that 
House had been called upon to vote* After turning flus 
affecting drcomstance into various points of view, he men« 
tioned a most singular fiu:t. Eaxl Comwallis was governor 
of the Tower of London, and consequently Mr. Laurens 
was his prisoner. Colond T^mrensi son to Mr. Laurensy 
was appointed oaptain-general of prisllners in Amerioay 
and consequently Earl Comwallis was prisoner to the son 
of his own prisoner. This was a circumstance that would 
incline a man the least addicted to superstition, to think 
that there was a special Providence in this affiur, brought 
about for the purpose of humbluig the proud, and teaduog 
to all, by the vicissitudes of human fortune, the duties of 
tenderness and humility. He also mentioned this partioH 
lar circumstance, that on the 17th of October, exactly to 
a day, four years fit>m the surrender of General Burgoyno 
at Saratoga, Lord Comwallis beat a parley to capitukUe 
at York-town. 

On the question being put, that the report be brought up, 
die House divided : Yeas 131: Noes 54. So it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 
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Case of Mr. Laurens-* Exchange of Prisoners 

WITH America. 

December 3. 

^T^HIS day, after the private business was over, it was expected 
that Mr. Burke, according to the notice he had given, would 
make some motion concerning tlie treatment of Mr. Laurens, a 
prisoner in the Tower ; but the honourable member not being 
in the House, the Speaker was going to put the question of ad- 
journment, when Mr. Fox said, that his honourable friend had 
not departed from his intention, that he had sent to his house 
to know the cause of his present absence, and expected the. 
return of his servant every moment. Upon this, the House, 
agreed to wait. But in less than a minute 

Mr. Burke came in, quite out of breath. He said he 
was extremely sorry, and begged pardon, for making the^ 
House wait. He was in the greatest confusion, but his con« 
fusion did not arise so much from a sense of delinquency on 
his part, as of the extraordinary and excessive indulgence 
of the House. The business on whidi be bad expressed an 
intention to trouble them, was of very great importance^ 
as it involved a question that concerned the justice and di^ 
nity of the nation, and might be productive of disagreeable 
consequences in America. From the moment he had 
agreed to undertake the business alluded to, he had taken 
extraordinary pains to get the best information and the 
best advice on the subject, lest from any omission on his 
part, or any impropriety in the mode of proceeding, he 
should injure the venerable character in the Tower, whose 
situation he wished to relieve. He therefore had written 
on Sunday to an honourable friend, one of the clerks of 
the treasury (Sir Grey Cooper), to know if ministers had 
any objection to have the lieutenant of the Tower ex- 
wiiMd at the bar. Unfortunately his hc«io«rabla firieiMl, 
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happened to be out of toHn, and he did not send an answer 
to his letter till this day at about half past two o'clock. 
The answer, however, did not conve}' much information 
. to him ; for it told him only, that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had no objection to have the lieutenant examined, 
if proper grounds should be shewn for bringing him to the 
bar. This only told him what he knew before, that if the 
noble lord should like the motion, he would not op]>ose it ; 
but it did not give him the information he wished for. ' On 
the receipt of this answer, he immediately went to a friend 
for advice, lest he should do something wrong, by trusting 
to himself; and this was what had hindered him from ar- 
riving time enough to prevent the House finom being put to 
the trouble of waiting for him ; which put him in the situ- 
aticm of the convict, who being tardy in going to execu- 
tion, was asked how he could keep the justice of the nation 
waiting for him. He still was at a loss what to do, and 
could not think of proceeding without taking farther ad- 
vice, and therefore he was under the necessity of suf^- 
cating the House to pardon him for not now bringing on 
a business, for \^hich he wished a further delay to consider 
more fully. 

Lord North said, that the substance of the answer, wbicli 
he had given directions to have sent to Mr. Burke, was, that 
there was nothing peculiar in the case, that could, on the first 
blush of it, render it improper to have the lieutenant of the 
. Tower examined at the bar; and that therefore if the honour- 
able member should shew such general grounds for agreeing to 
his motion as ought to induce the House to do fo, he certainly 
would not give it any opposition. Sir Grey Cooper gave the 
same explanation to the letter he had written. Nothing mofe 
was said, and the House adjourped. 



December i^. 

Mr. BvRKE rose to give notice of a motion that be 
tc&ded lo make after the holidays, for leave to hdngM 
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a bill, relative to the exchange of prisoners of war; and to 
obviate a difficulty, in the act for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, which was at once disgraceful and incon* 
venient to the government of this country. He was drawn 
to the consideration of this matter from the particular cases 
of two characters ; cases of a nature totally distinct, but 
which were both attended with striking circumstances of 
peculiar hardship. The House would naturally perceive 
that Mr. Laurens was one of the two cases to which he 
alluded. Under the law which he had mentioned, Mr* 
Laurens was confined in the Tower; but though it might 
seem to countenance his commitment, it could not autho^ 
rize the hardships to which that venerable gentleman was 
exposed, and the rigours that he su£fered in his imprison- 
ment. It might be asked, why he had allowed a matter 
that had humanity for its pretext, to remain so long un^ 
inquired into, after he had declared it was his intention to 
bring it before the House ? In answer to this, he could 
only observe, that there were strong reasons for his not 
going on with the business earlier, and that one of the 
most essential benefits arising from delay (which was un- 
doubtedly the cause of a variety of evils in opposition lo 
those benefits) was, that it «iabled men to get at a more 
accurate knowledge of facts, and to tread with greater 
certainty on the ground they meant to take. It had, he 
was perfectly aware^ been urged against him without doors, 
and perhaps the insinuation originated with some within» 
that' he felt he had gone too &r, that he found his opinion 
prematurely formed, and that had he attempted to proceed 
&rther, he should have been obliged to retract his charge. 
It had also been said, that he. was rash in proceeding on 
mere new^aper authority; that it was ridiculous to go 
upon anonymous letters published in a common newspaperf 
and that no wise man would, with such unsubstantial 
evidence, proceed a step farther in a matter of so madl 
moment. In reply, he must say, that the newspaper pub* 
lications on the subject were not vague, loose, and geneml; 
that they stated &(st8 qrcnnistantially» xaeatiooed names of 
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men and thiogt direotlyy and gave dates of time and place 
with a degree of ccHifidence rardy assumed by fallacy or 
fraud ; that five several oorreq)ondent and well-connected 
narrative letters had appeared upon the subject, and that 
the whole taken together, amounted to a printed ^charge, 
sufficiently respectable to warrant him, or any other rea- 
sonable man, in proceeding upon it But the truth was, 
he had directly made no charge whatever reelecting the 
case of Mn Laurens ; he had tmly declared his intentiosi 
of moving for that worthy, enlightened, and respectaUo^ 
character to be broi^t to the bar by the lieutenant of die 
Tower, in order for the House to ascertain whether he 
had been ill-treated or not When he fell into the bandtf 
of the promising young officer* who took him, be waa 
treated by him with every mark of distinction, which 
oould be suggested to him, by a memory of what his 
prisoner had been, and what he then was; he treated him- 
like a man who had been at the head of the greatest 
commonwealth on the face of the earth ; like a man who 
waa then invested vnth the character of ambassador from 
that commonwealth: he called it the greatest common- 
wealdi on the &ce of the earth, upcm the principle of 
2ianga, who speaking of Alonzo, said, ^ great let me caH 
him; for he conquered me:'* America had beaten Great 
Britain, accordii^ to the avowal of a right honourable 
membo'f, who, aeakms as lie had been in the Americaor 
war, had confemed that we had been beaten. But no 
sooner bad Mr. Laurens arrived in London than he found 
lumaelf treated in a very diffirent manner; not as a pri- 
toner, whcmi the chance of vrar had duown iitfo ear 
hands, fant a traitor ; and as sudi was committed So die 
IWsr. His treatment there was of the most rigorana 
naliue; kept a dkme prisoner, he was not indnlged with- 
dm Qosdbrt of seeii^ hb rdndosis and his fomil^, til thait 
had been pmdmsad faj lliom lelatians, fay 
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mitting to the mortificaticNM of repeated and insultiiig 
denials. The use of pen, ink, and paper was withheld- 
from him for three months ; lor the peof^ in power, to 
whom his request for these articles had been referred, de«- 
layed giving him any answer for three months ; at the end of 
that period, he was so tur allowed the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, as to be permitted to draw bills upon some personsp 
with whom he was fortuqate enough to have had a- 
connection before the contest b^an* and who owed him 
money. But prior to this last indulgence^ Mr. Laurens^a 
case had been truly deplorable. It was a vulgar opinion^ 
and one which he himself (Mr. Burke), among many 
others, had alwajrs entertained, that a person confined in 
the Tower as a state prisoner was allowed a subsistence^ or 
a table of some sort, by the state : but if such a thing was 
allowed in general, it was n«t Mr. Laurens's good fiMtune- 
to have felt the benefit of it; for no allowance whatever of 
that nature was made to him ; and what was most extra* 
ordinary, while government refused to supply him with the 
necessaries of life^ they would not permit him- to writer 
not even to draw a bill upon the merchant, who woold 
have supplied him. A very extraordinary occurrence 
happened at the same time^ which might be truly termed 
barbarous ; for while the venerable old man was refused 
the use of pen and ink, even for the purpose of procuring- 
the necessaries of life, a bill was presented to him for fees 
•to the amount of 99/. 105. The means of paying such « 
l»ll were first withheld, and then the prisoner was called 
upon to pay it: the efiect this produced upon Mr. Laa- 
rens was, to make him laugh, and treat the whole verf 
ludicrously, saying to the man who presented the ImU^ 
^< Friend, I believe I shall be obliged to quit my lodgiiqpi^ 
£»* really they are too dear for me; I cannot affiird to jmf 
so Ugh for them." Thus it was that this good man war 
able^ firom his own greatness and fortitude of sonl^ to tiM 
above those who only meant to tease and insult him. 

Iki At early part of the war, the conduct of administHh 
tion was not so rigid towards the AflKricans' who w«i# 
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brought prisoners into England^ as to confine them, with- 
out ever admitting them to be exchanged or released: 
Ethan Allen had been brought to England in irons; but 
he was sent back without irons, and exchanged in Ame- 
ricn. . This would have been the case too, perhaps, with 
^r. Laurens, had not a new project been started, for 
narrowing the scale, upon which the king's pardon was to 
have been granted to those who had opposed his govern- 
ment ; then it was, that the idea of giving Mr.' Galloway, 
and other refugees, American peerages, was first con- 
ceived ; and their ermines were to arise from the confisca- 
tions to be made by government. Mr. Laurens was the 
first who felt the eflects of this pernicious counsel : and 
ministers were glad to have it in their power to ill treat a 
man, who was sitting on the throne of sovereignty, at the 
head of the congress, when tliis country sent over ambas- 
sadors to that congress ; and who bowed so low as to ask 
even for leave to see, and mix with the worthy characters 
of America, superior to those of Greece and Rome ; for 
such was the language and the behaviour of one of the 
commissioners whom they sent. 

But, was the ill treatment of Mr. Laurens in the Tower 
consonant to sound policy ? Was it prudent to sour tlic 
minds of the Americans against England by the ill usage 
of their great and respectable president ? Was it politic to 
niake him think ill of England ? Ill usage might do it, 
but nothing else could; for he carried his love for tliis 
country, even to doting : he had sent his children to re- 
ceive their education in it, and to learn to love this 
country ; he had long opposed the disunion of Britain and 
America; and if any thing set him ill with his countrymen, 
it was the opinion they entertained, that he was too well 
a£fected to ,t|)e interests of England. Instead, therefore, of. 
treating him with barbarity and indignity, minbters sliouid 
hmve blessed Heayen, that such a man had fidlea into 
their hands; that they might avail themselves of his good 
will towards this country, in negodating with America : 
taut their souls were too narrow; the gratification of their 
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resentment was of too great consequence to them to be 
postponed to the interests of the state, and they had rathier 
insult, and treat with brutal cruelty, than soothe and con- 
ciliate by kind usage, a man of the greatest penetration^ 
the soundest judgment, and the most liberal mind of any 
man perhaps upon the &ce of the earth. Such was the 
man ministers oppressed ; overwhelmed with the gout, and 
labouring under a complication of complaints occasioned 
principally by the hardships of his confinement, ministers 
could still view him as an object for persecution ; so that 
the Turk, the savage. Arab, the cruel Tartar, or the 
piratical Algerine, when compared to our ministers, mi^t 
be thought humane. The great, incurable, and funda- 
mental error of the act, to alter the regulations established 
by which, was the purpose he aimed at, was that it made 
no distinctions, such as wisdom and justice required; it 
did not point out the great and active instruments of cri- 
minality, but was confined solely to distinctions purely 
geographical. Thus it depended not on the enormity of 
each captive's suspected guilt, but on the place where he 
was taken, and the place to which he was conveyed, 
whether he should be considered as a traitor, a pirate, or 
a mere prisoner of war. It was to put justice on a more 
equal footing, to level distinctions which had their origin 
in oppression and barbarity, and to render the prisoners 
of war taken by this country certain of having the severity 
of their fate softened, and made somewhat tolerable, by 
that tender and mild treatment which all civilized bellige* 
rent powers made the rule of their conduct during a time , 
of hostility, that he sliould move for leave to bring in the 
fajll, as its principal and most general ground of necessi^. • 
The next point which rendered him the more anxious 
for the bill he intended to bring in, was, in order to oorreot 
certain abuses, which were practised by ministers in the . 
€xertiae of that power, which they either of right possessed!, 
or which they claimed, in the diqxMition and treatment ot 
pertoBB seiaed by virtue of the act in question, or wlie 
nig^ beeome prisoners during the American war; The 
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whose doty it was to support the national character on a 
broad and liberal fbotini^ to descend to beccnne lawyeas 
and pettifbggeiB ? Ware they to act on that narrow sctk 
whidi a Middlesex magistrate^ a Westminster trading jua- 
ticst an CHd Bailey soliotor, or a bailiff 's follower, wonW 
kold themselves tied do^vn to? He was oopvinoed grwk 
liatMneH wooM ftd it to be their duly to act in a verj .4if- 
tNTsat manner, Bnt Mr.Laureni had agqpeiNnoid 
tivatroant, — he bad been denied tha oi^y and tht 
oomfortoof the hmoM heart jn tto iiOTtwnt pf dii<W> |l» 
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^[fat and frequent Tisitation of bis nearert aoad dearest 
ktions ; even his own son bad not had access to him, bat 
in the sight and presence of a warden. Nay more^ he had 
been imposed on, and though denied allowance from govern- 
ment, had been expected and called on to pay the most 
exorbitant demands, under the name of fees. How di£fer- 
ent was the treatment of prisoners of state in the Bastiie I 
There, though looked on as the horridest jail of a despotic 
and arbitrary government, the provision was ridiculously 
grand, considering the supposed guilt of those to whom it 
was served up. All that justice, all that repeated requisi- 
tions founded on principles of the clearest reason could not 
effect, Mr. Burke said, had of a sudden been brought about 
by a star, that had risen, not in the east indeed, but in the 
west, and warned ministry of the danger of their longer 
persevering in their unmanly, resentful, and rigid treatment 
of Mr. Laurens. This was no other, than news arriving, 
that Mr. Laurens's son, a brave, a worthy, and a polished 
officer in the American service^ had Lord Comwallis in his 
custody, and that his treatment of his noble prisoner was 
directly the reverse of the treatment e9q>erienoed by hia 
fath^, who was then locked up in a prison, of which Lord 
Comwallis was governor. The moment advice of this dr* 
cumstance reached the ministers, they became as iiill of 
civility to Mr. Laurens as before they had been full of 
severity. But he was authorised to say, that Mr. Laurens 
would sooner starve, or undergo any distress the human 
frame was capable of supporting itself under, than be obliged 
to men^ who had treated him so extremdy ill. Mr. Lm- 
reus, he said, was naturally of 4 mild, me^ and humUe 
disposition ; but the injuries he had endured, had roused 
his feelings to resist diem, and be bow confrssed himself to 
be^ what he had never believed be could be, a proud man. 

He now came to the third point, on which he rested Us 
proposed bill, namely, that other part of the abuses pni»- 
tised by ministers, respecting die treatment which those 
British officers, who had the misfortune to be taken by tlie 
Americans, experienoed at their hands. In August ht^ 
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be learnt that cangreBS had demanded Creneral Burgoyne 
as their prisoner. He had not formerly been in the habits 
of intimacy with the general, but of late he had conceiyed 
the highest esteem both for his public and private charac- 
ter ; and what led him to entertain that esteem was, hb 
having seen the general force an inquiry into his conduct in 
that House, in spite of every opposition from ministers, 
who dreaded it, and who took care to render it as ineffectual 
as possible; and likewise from the whole tenor of the gene- 
ral's conduct, which shewed him to be a man of the strict- 
est honour and the most rigid integrity; since he had with 
a manly spirit abandoned and resigned all the fair profes- 
sional emoluments and rewards of a long life of service, 
rather than submit to feed the resentment and revenge o( 
his enemies, who wished to destroy his reputation, and 
render his life miserable. Some time ago, an order had 
been issued from the army-office, for that general to return 
to his army in America. It- was very well known that the 
honourable general, in the then state of his health, would 
look .upon such an order rather as an intimation to resign 
his military honours, the earnings of long service, than 
really to set out for America, where his presence couM not 
be of any use : his own pride soon moved him to give up 
what he thought was all that was desired of him ; and when 
ministers had got what they wanted of him, he heard no 
more from that quarter about going to America : but he 
soon heard of it from another quarter ; for congress, find- 
ing that the mfnisters of Great Britain would not, upon. 
any terms, release Mr. Laurens, had required General 
Washington to summon General Burgoyne to return to 
America, and save his parole. When diis was urged to 
Sir Henry Clinton, that officer entered into a treaty for 
the rdease of General Burgoyne : but as the latter was a 
lintenant-general, and there was no officer of that rank in 
the American army, our commander-in-chief could not of 
oourse exchange him Tor an oMcer of equal rank; hetherfr- 
fore entered upon terms for his release ; and it was agreed 
tbdt 1,040 men should be given for his ransom. Ilu% k% 
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said, he regarded as a &ir estimate ; it was taking a quantity 
of silver for a piece ofgold, and it was an honest exchange* 
It h^pencd, however, that ministers had contrived to ren- 
der the proposed exchange impracticable, and that by this 
means. There were a number of men, who surrendered 
on capitulation to the British arms at the Cedars early in 
the war. That capitulation congress refused to ratify, and 
in every exchange of prisoners that had taken place since, 
bad uniformly put the Cedar men aside, regarding them as 
so many Birmingham halfpence, and refusing to acknow- 
ledge them other than as base metal and coin of no value. 
The commander-in-chief persevered in his offer of those 
men in part of the 1,040; and congress persevered in re- 
vising them ; so that no release having taken place, and no 
release being intended probably on our side, as such men 
were offered, the consequence that must ensue was, that 
General Burgoyne must in disharge of his parole, return to 
captivity, if something should not be done to prevent it. 
This state of facts coming to bis (Mr. Burked) ears, he re- 
solved to try what he might possibly effect by private 
friendship : he therefore wrote over to Dr. Franklin upon 
the subject, resuming in a distant manner a correspondence 
which had been interrupted by necessity, not choice; re- 
questing that he would use his credit with congress to 
make them desist from their requisition that General Bur- 
goyne should return to America. The doctor soon an- 
swered the letter, in which he observed, that ^^ since the fooU 
itth part of mankind could not settle their disputes without 
wars, it was the duty of the wise part of mankind to use 
their endeavours to alleviate those misfortunes that attend 
wars.*' After several compliments personal to Mr. Burke^ 
and which that gentleman, in reading the letter, passed < 
over, he acquainted him, that he had not heard of the order 
of congress, for General Washington to summon Genenl 
Burgoyne to return to America; but he was of opillioil^ 
that if any such order had been issued, it was in retaliatioa 
for the British minister's refusal to release Mr. Laurens. 
He then informed Mr. Buri^e^ that before he had dosed bit 
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letter, be. had received diBpatcheB from Fhiladdphia, with 
a reeohitioii of oongress of the loth of June last, authorising 
him to exchange Greneral Burgqyne for Mr. Laurens; 
and saying that as he had no communication with the 
ministers of the court of St James's, he requested that 
Mr. Burke would negociate the business for the common 
lake of the general and Mr. Laurens. 

He gladly undertook the business ; waited on some of 
the friends of ministers ; but was surprised to get for answer 
to his proposal, that General Burgoyne was actually ex- 
changed, and of course no longer a prisoner. This infor- 
mation surprised blm indeed, because it was false, and must 
be false ; as it was not possible^ that congress having resolved 
that General Burgoyne should be exchanged for Mr. 
Laurens, should enter upon any treaty for his release, till 
they should first learn what had been the issue of their 
commission on that head to Dr. Franklin. It was there- 
fore only sporting with the feelings and misfortunes of that 
generalt to say that he was exchanged. The cruelty of 
ministers in first ordering him to America, and persisting 
in that order till they had stripped him of every military 
honour and reward of his services, except his rank of 
lieutenant-general, could be equalled only by their barbarity 
in leaving him now exposed to the mercy of congress, by 
refosing to exchange him : for it was refusing to exchange 
him, when such men were offered in exchange as it was 
well known the congress would not take. 

Mr. Burke then stated the cause of the dislike ministers 
had to General Burgojme to be, that he had exposed the 
abeurdity of all their reasonings upon the number and 
fidelity of the fiiends to this country in America : for this 
he had been persecuted; for this he had been denied • 
court-martial ; for this he had been denied every meant of 
vindication, till in that House, by irrefi-agable testimony 
of the first men among the nobility of this country, and 
of its first military characters, he had established his n* 
potation ; and for his own part, he looked upon Genenl 
Bovgoyiie aa one (tf the most abk, if not the moat aUa 
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officer in our service. He said, he hoped ministers would 
how take care how they discovered their disposition, if 
b j offering to exchange Lord Comwallis, also a lieutenant- 
general, for Mr. Laurens, having refused to do it for Ge- 
neral Burgoyne. He concluded by giving notice, that after 
the recess, he would move for leave to bring in a bill to re- 
gulate the future exchange of prisoners of war. 

Greneral Burgoyne said, the first thing the House would 
naturally expect from him, if after the various ill usage he 
had received they ascribed to him the possession of a human 
heart at all, would be to return his best and sincerest thanks 
to the honourable gentleman who had ^>oken before him. 
Gratitude, he said, did not come up to the true magnitude 
of the feelings he experienced towards him, and he reverenced 
bim the more, because he knew the real source of his' attach- 
ment to proceed principally from a generous concern for the 
unfortunate, and a disinterested feeling for the oppressed and 
persecuted. He considered £he friendship of the honourable 
gentleman as the greatest blessing, as wcU as the greatest 
honour that had ever happened to him in life. The general 
flow proceeded to inform the House, that he had a motion to 
propose to them respecting the exchange of prisoners, from 
which he hoped to derive a certain knowledge fttmi what 
qpnrter it proceeded, or to what cause it was owing that he had 
remained the last, and the only one €f all the army that surren- 
dered at Saratoga who had not been included in the exchange 
tit prisoners, and restored to liberty. It was an injustice be- 
yond all example, that every officer, and every man in the amy, 
riiould have received the valuable privilege of ft'eedom, yet he 
alone, who was commander-in-chief on that occasion, con* 
liiMied to this day a prisoner. He concluded with moving, 
*' That an humble address be presented to his majesty, that he 
win be graciously pleased to give directions, that Uiere be laid 
before this House, copies of all correspondence between his 
asajesty's secretaries of state, or the secretary at war, and the 
ecmraanders-in-chief, or commissaries for exchange of prisoners 
in North America, respecting the exchange or release of pi^ 
•oners, since the ist day of January 1778.*' — Lord Newhaven 
said, he had the other day conversed with the Heataumt^ 
governor of the tower, and had inqiiired of bitti, Ktat wenr At 
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real sentiments of Mr. Laurens, as to the treatment he had 
received; the governor informed him, that the prisoner had 
professed in the strongest manner to him, that no civility could 
exceed that which had been exercised towards him during his 
confinement, and that he felt the utmost gratitude for it. He 
then commented upon the circumstance of Mr. Burke*s having 
read a letter from Dr. Franklin in that House. Good God ! 
■aid he, can I believe my ears ! Do not my senses deceive me ! 
Is it possible a member of this House, a British legislator, can 
undertake not only to acknowledge his correspondence with 
Dr. Franklin, an open and avowed rebel, but be daring enough 
to read the contents of this correspondence in his seat before 
the second assembly in the kingdom ! This, wonderful as it 
was, did not constitute the climax of the honourable gentle- 
man's conduct; he had proceeded fiuther; he had actually 
gone with this letter to the very members of the administration, 
and shewed it, and avowed it. For his part, had he entered 
into tmy such correspondence, he should have supposed his 
inevitable fate would have been, bis being taken into custody, 
and sent to keep company with Mr. Laurens in the Tower. — 
Lord George Germain had not the least objection to the notion. 
As to the affair of Mr. Laurens, he knew of no ill-treatment 
that he had suffered ; and he had in his hand a letter, dated 
November 1780, in which that gentleman returned thanks for 
the indulgence he experienced, for the place of his confinement, 
and the liberty with which he had been indulged of walking 
about, by which he had greatly recovered from his infirmities. — 
Lord North said, the letter read by his noble friend was 
& proof that the charges brought against ministers were ill- 
fbuftded. He thought the honourable member rather a little 
wanting in candour as well as regularity, to enter so largely 
into an accusation of ministers, when he was only giving notice 
of a motion ; however, as all the honourable member had 
said rested upon his own assertion, he would meet him with 
just as good authority, another assertion, and declare, that 
the charge of ill-treatment towards Mr. Laurens was without 
«ny foundation in truth. — Mr. Fox said he did not know what 
might be called ill-treatment by that House ; but he would 
pledge himself for the truth of all that had been advanced 
respecting Mr. Laurens ; and he was the more ready to do ms 
because from his own knowledge, he could vouch fiir 'tho 
truth of all the facU that Mr.Burke had stated. 
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Mr. Burke, alluding to what Lord Newhaven had 
about being sent to the Tower, said, he was not rich enough 
to occupy apartments in the tower ; such a prison was 
better adapted to the rank and fortune of the noble lord; 
however, if in the tower he could enjoy the company of 
such men as Mr. Laurens and Dr. Franklin, he should 
not at all regret being shut up from the company of the 
noble lord. 

The motion was then agreed to» 



December 20. 

Mr. Burke rose to move for leave to present a petition 
from Mr. Henry Laurens. This he prefaced with some 
pertinent replies to what hod been suggested from the 
opposite side of the House, in respect to agreeing to an 
inquiry being entered into relative to his correspondence 
with Dr. Franklin, whenever an inquiry should be made 
respecting the first lord of the admiralty. With great 
humour and pleasantry he observed, that however his 
conduct might call for an inquiry, on account of his cor- 
respondence with Dr. Franklin being deemed misprision 
of treason, he could not suppose it would be considered of 
that national consequence as the one that was then imme- 
diately before the House; his correspondence with Dr. 
Franklin could not produce such &tal calamities as attended 
the misconduct of the naval department. However that 
might be, he promised that no papers whatever should be 
withheld from the inspection of the House, at any time they 
should think proper to demand them. He then read the 
petition, and moved for leave to bring it up. 

This being complied with, and the petition read by the 
clerk, he moved that it should lie on the table. — ^Lord North 
said, that however Mr. Laurens had there stated the complaint 
of unparalleled rigour being shewn him in confinement, he 
believed there was no foundation for such a complaint. Indeed^ 
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he might think it rigoron* to be •! all confined. In retpect 
to his enlargement^ it was true, an indirect application had 
been made to him, which he did not receive till last night ; so 
that it was impossible to grant him that relief which hi? languid 
situation might require. There must be a proper time to con- 
sider on the means and its necessity. But as the honourable 
gentleman had pledged himself to prove the truth of this rigour, 
he should defer saying much more on that particular, until the 
inquiry was made. It might be necessary to have the warden 
of the Tower before that House. It would then appear 
whether Mr. Laurens had not informed him that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the treatment he had received. The 
honourable gentleman had particularly complained of the cruel 
and impolitic treatment of Mr. Laurens. He did not know 
how they were to act if the laws were not to be the standard 
of their actions. Before the honourable gentleman could con- 
demn the conduct of ministers in this particular, it was necessary 
to prove, wherein they had acted contrary to the laws. 

Mr. Burke said, that the noble lord was not such a 
child as to su])pose he would enter into an inquiry how 
far the proceedings in the Tower were justifiable. He 
should not enter into the rigorous proceedings of that dis- 
graceful prison, nor should he consider how far they were 
to be countenanced by law. He should only consider how 
fkr that power was extended beyond the line of prudence 
and humanity. In respect to bis having pledged himself 
to the House to prove etery particular complaint of Mr. 
Laurens's treatment, did the noble lord imagine he meant 
to attempt what was in itself so impracticable ? No. He 
could not pretend to prove every particular of rigorous 
proceeding within those walk. It was impossible. He 
therefore wished it might be understood, that all he meant 
was, whatever had been alleged before, or set Forth in 
the petition, then lying on the table, he would bring 
such e\idence as would testify the authenticity of the whole. 
Nothing had been advanced respecting Mr. Laurens, either 
by himself or others, but what vouchers should be brought 
in vindication of its truth. The noble lord had sai^t tbaft 
before he rqurobated the oooduct of miniatry, in boiiig 
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cruel and impolitic in tbeir UreatmeDt of Mr. Laiircn% it was 
necessary to prove wherein they had departed from the 
tenor of the laws. Thus far he must di£fer in opinion with 
the noble lord. One part of what he had alleged, was by 
the presentation of that petition brought to issue. He had 
been accused of representing circumstances of harsh, im- 
politic measures in respect to Mr. Laurens, which were 
absolutely false. It was said, that he himself would not 
complain of such treatment; for he had expressed to 
others, his perfect satisfiu;tion with his confinement as a 
prisoner. This declaration was now brought to issue. 
Mr. Laurens had himself complained in such a manner, as 
proved this assertion to be fidse, and what he had before 
asserted of his usage to be true. Therefore nothmg now 
remained, but to prove the bad policy of using the presi* 
dent of the American congress with such unconmion 
severity. The noble lord had sought refuge for his conduct 
in the sanctuary of the laws. But surely he knew better 
than to apply this to his present conduct. He was a 
logician, and could perceive the differ^ce between the 
justifying an action necessarily lawful, and absolutely im* 
politic, although sanctified by that authority. A matter 
might be lawful, but not, therefore, expedient. There 
was a material distinction* Supposing the noble lord had 
a mine which produced him an immense income^ and thai 
the management of this mine depended on the sole govern- 
ance of one man who might owe him ten pounds, would 
the noble lord consider it policy in him to arrest this 
man ? Lawful it certainly was. But would he deem, it 
expedient? He certainly would not, unless he chose to 
suffer tlie destruction, perhaps the annihilation of his 
possession. 

The petition wai ordered to lie on the table. The following 
is a copy thereof: 

'^ To the Right Honourable CharlesWolfran Cornwall, Speaker, 
and the honourable the House of Commons. The Repre* 
sentation and Prayer of Henry Laurens, a native of South 
Carolina, some time recognized by the British 
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in America, by the style and title of his Excellency Henry- 
Laurens, President of Congress, now a close prisoner in the 
Tower of London, 

'' Most respectfully sheweth, 
•* That your representer for many years, at the peril of his 
life and fortune, evidently laboured to preserve and strengthen 
the ancient friendship between Great Britain and the colonies ; 
and that in no instance he ever excited, on either side, the 
dissentions which separated them. That tlie commencement 
of the present war was a subject of great grief to him, in as 
much as he foresaw and foretold, in letters now extant, tlie 
distresses which both countries experience at this day. That 
In the rise and progress of the war, he extended every act of 
kindness in his power to persons called Loyalists and Quietists, 
as well as to British prisoners of war ; very ample proofs of 
which he can produce. That he was captured on tlie American 
coast, first landed upon American ground, where he saw exchange 
of British and American prisoners in a course of negociation ; 
and that such exchange and enlargements upon parole arc 
mutually and daily practised in America. That he was com- 
mitted to the Tower on the 6th of October, 1780, being then 
dangerously ill ; that in the mean time he has, in many respects, 
particularly by being deprived (with very little exception) of 
the visits and consolations of his children, and other relations 
and friends, suffered under a degree of rigour almost, if not 
altogether, unexampled in modem British history. That from 
long confinement, and the want of proper exercise, and other 
obvious causes, his bodily health is greatly impaired, and that 
he 18 now in a langubhmg state ; and, therefore, your repre- 
senter humbly prays your honours will condescend to take his 
case into consideration; and, under proper conditions and 
restrictions, grant him enlargement, or such other relief, as to 
the wisdom and benignity of your honours shall seem fitting. 

" Henrt Laurens.** 
" Tower of London, Dec i. 1781." 

The admission of Mr. Laurens to bail, and the exchange of 
General Burgojrne, which soon after took place, together with 
the subsequent alterations in the political government of the 
country, made it unnecessary for Mr. Burke to proceed with 
his intended bill of regulation. 
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Mr. Burke's Motion for an Inquiry into the Con* 
fiscation of the effects taken on the island of 
St. Eustatius. 

December 4. 

T^HE order of the day being read, 

Mr. Burke rose to enter upon the subject of which he 
had given notice relative to the conduct of Sir George 
Rodney and General Vaughan at St. Eustatius ; but as he 
intended to move for a committee^ he did not think it 
would be necessary to go into a detail of the business at 
this moment, if the House should think proper that a com- 
mittee should be appointed. He was here called upon to 
make his motion, that the House might judge, whether it 
would be proper to agree to it or not. He then read i^ 
viz. '^ That this House will resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to examine into the confiscation €sS 
the efiects of his majesty's new subjects of the island of 
St. Eustatius, as well as of goods and merchandize the 
property of his majesty's British subjects, and into the sole 
and conveyance of the same to places under the dominiOR 
of his majesty's enemies, and to other places, from whenw 
bis said enemies might be easily supplied therewith." 

Lord George Germain said> that there were assumptions in 
the motion which could not be proved ; or, at least, wbich* 
ought to be proved before the House could, in justice, agree lo 
it ; and this was the sale of the goods in question, either to iim 
enemy directly, or indirectly through other hands. With, 
respect to the confiscation, that was a matter to be disciissdd 
in another place : the legality or illegality of the measure wail' 
properly cognizable in a court of l^w ; the parties concerned 
had resorted to the law of the land, and by that law the legtMy 
or illegality was to be ascertained. The matter being at itsua^ 
did the honourable gentleman wish to interfere ? Or would the 
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House think it just to come to any resolution respecting the 
transaction, pendente lite f If the commanders had done wrong, 
the injured parties would be redressed ; if they had done right, 
the law would say so. 

Mr. Burke replied, that the doctrine laid down by the 
noble lord would, if adopted, be productive of the greatest 
mischief; for in every case, where a question of law and 
of state policy were united, one of the parties concerned 
bad only to appeal to .law; and then, pendente lite^ the 
policy of the nation must sleep, and by proper manoeuvres 
it might be made to sleep till doomsday ; for if it was not 
to be awakened till the suit should be determined, it might 
rest almost for ever, as it might suit the interest of the 
parties concerned never to bring the niatter to issue; and 
then no decision having been had, and the pendente lite 
still remaining, the question of policy, according to the 
noble lord, could not, or at least ought not, to be agitated. 
Such reasoning was too ridiculous to be adopted by a House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Burke here entered upon the subject. He began 
with ridiculing the conduct of the admiral and general in 
directing their gi*cat force against the place where the least 
resistance was to be expected, and attacking with a small 
force the places that were most capable of defence, viz. 
St Vincent's and St. Eustatius. The admiral inconsider- 
ately, and without proper information, attempted to take 
the former with a small force; but finding himself unequal 
to the task^ he gave up the design, but not without shew- 
ing upon what principle he carried on the war : he had 
been invited by the calamity of the hurricane which he 
lM)ped had desolated St. Vincent's, to make a descent oa' 
that island ; but finding the enemy stronger than he ex- 
pected, he was determined to distress the poor inhabitanCB 
as much as he could ; and as he was not able to carry this 
island, he endeavoured to distress it as much as poGuhlc^ 
and cmrricd away all the negroes that be could ^Hl_ 
The inducement which the admiral had to invade Sl Vi 
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cent's was so repugnant to the dictates of humanity, that 
it was really astonishing how the noble lord, who was 
secretary for the American department, could think of 
publishing that part of a letter, which said, it being pro- 
bable that the hurricane and earthquake had so weakened 
the island of St. Vincent's, that a British admiral was 
resolved to add the horrors of war to the scourge of heaven, 
and to destroy by the sword those who had survived the 
dreadful calamity of storms and earthquakes. The pa\>» 
lication of this letter was impolitic to the last degree; for, 
as we were determined at all events to carry on the present 
war, it should have been the care of ministers to conciliate, 
as much as possible, the good will of the diflferent states 
with whom we are not at present at war. Our ministers 
should have considered two things : what force they them^ 
selves had to prosecute the war, and how they might 
increase that force by alliances. As to our own force^ it 
was well known that it was inferior to that of the enemy ; 
ministers were therefore highly to blame in publishing a 
letter that would naturally make other powers not only 
lukewarm in our cause, but even induce them to think 
that we deserved our &te. It was a mistaken notion that 
cabinets were mere machines, moved only by interest: 
cabinets were composed of men, and men must have their 
feelings and passions. If we had always acted upon the 
defensive, never provoked an enemy, or made an improper 
use of our own force, we should be pitied at. least in our 
distress, and compassion might raise us friends : but the 
publication of the letter he had mentioned, must, he was 
afiraid, have stifled compassion in the breasts of all the 
princes in Europe, and made th&xk think we deserved the 
misfortunes we suffered ; and the more so, when the con- 
duct of the French admiral had furnished them with so 
striking a contrast : Sir George Rodney attacked St* Yin- 
cent's, but not being able to take {he idand» he carried off 
the negroes, in order to distress the inhabitants as mudi as 
lie could ; Comte de Grasse, when he took T6bi^[o^ foroed 
all the privateers to deliver up the negroes he had taken 
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from that island, and restored them to the inhabitants, whom 
he even permitted to send their produce to England, if tliey 
should please. 

Our commanders, having miscarried before St. Vincent's, 
directed their arms against St. Eustatius ; and as they knew 
that no resistance of any consequence could be made, and 
that three stout privateers well manned miglit have taken 
the place, the British commanders, to keep up the con- 
sistency of their conduct, appeared before it with fifteen 
ships of the line, a proportionable number of frigates, and 
3,000, or at least 2,500, of the best troops in the world* 
The force to resist this powerful armament consisted of a 
few pieces of useless artillery, and about thirty-six soldiers^ 
who might be assisted with some invalids, &c. to the 
amount of twenty-four more; in all about sixty men. On 
this occasion, said Mr. Burke, the miracle of Jericho was 
needless ; for at the first sound of the trumpet, and long 
before the ramparts could have fallen, the place, being 
incapable of defence, surrendered at discretion. But it 
seems that our commanders interpreted discretion into 
destruction, for they did not leave the conquered a shillings 
Discretion, in the language of the civil law, meant arbi- 
triuni ; not arbUriiun cujuslibet pravi^ but, aqui bonique viriy 
and of course was to be taken in a favourable interpret- 
ation: and therefore the moment the people laid down 
their arms, they were entitled to protection ; for where hos- 
tilities end, there protection begins ; tlie inhabitants ought 
therefore to have received protection, though, from the 
manner of their surrender, they could not claim a pri- 
vileged protection* But what was the protection they 
received ? Their warehouses were locked up ; their books 
taken from them; their provisions even withheld; and 
they were compelled to give in an account of all their ready 
money, plate, jewels, &c. nor was rank, or sex, or age^ 
spared in the general 6rder ; all were included, and all 
were forced to comply ; nay, so great had the hardahips 
been, which the inhabitants were forced to undergo^ that 
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Governor Meynell, who died, wa9 supposed to have fallen 
a victim to the hardships he had endured. 

The next measure was the general proscription of all the 
inhabitants^ by which they were ordered to quit the island; 
all without exception : the Dutch were banished because 
they were Dutch ; the Americans, because they were the 
king's enemies. Ill-fated Americans ! destined to be alwa3rs 
the objects on which the English were desirous to heap 
misfortunes ; banished as enemies from St Eustatius ; sur- 
rendered without condition at York-town, though friends : 
consequently destined to suffer, either as friends or foes to 
Great Britain, and to receive the deadly blow from her 
own hand I Among thesc^ the case of Mr. Gouvemeur 
was not a little remarkable : he had traded solely in dry 
goods, and no naval or military stores whatever had passed 
through his hands ; but he acted upon commission from 
the congress. This gentleman was seized, his property 
confiscated, and himself hurried ($n board, to be carried 
to England; while his wife was unable to obtain even a 
bed from her own house, for her husband and herselfl It 
was true, indeed, that on board they were both treated 
with the greatest humanity by Commodore Hotham and 
Captain Halliday ; but the guih of those who had treatiBd 
them so barbarously could not be effaced by the humanity 
of other people. Mr. Gouvemeur had no chance for his 
property in the hands of the admiral and general. They 
viewed him in a two-fold light, and thereby were sure to 
catch him doubly : they considered him as a Dutchman 
and an Englishman ; as a Dutchman, they confiscated, his 
property; as an Englishman, they confined him as a 
traitor, and sent him to England, to be reserved for the 
justice of his country to pronounce upon him. But did 
not the commanders know, that if he was a subject of this 
country, and even guilty of treason, his property could not 
be confiscated, until a jury of his country should have 
pronounced him guilty f It was conviction alone that pro- 
duced confiscation, and gave the king a right, whidi a 
moment before he did not possess, to dLq>o8e of the con* 
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Tict's prap^rty. B^t the ecmunanders went to work another 
way ; they first oonfiscated and made rare of the goods, 
before they knew whether Mr. GoHTemear would be con- 
victed or not; and then subjected him to the hardships of 
four or five months' close confinement in a gaol^ with the 
meanest and most depraved malefactors. 

The Fretich, inhabitants of the island of St Eustatiue 
were also banished, but they were indeed treated with a 
degree of politeness which the other nations had not est* 
perienced. The Americans our subjects, and the Dutch 
ottr natural allies, were treated with uncommon severity t 
whilst the French, our natural enemies, met with some 
respect and politeness; probably because they were the 
suljects of a polite nation, or rather because a retaliation 
was apprehended. Letters, indeed^ had passed between 
Sir George Rodney and the Marquis de Bouille, which 
were conceived in language that equalled the highest thai 
bad been used in the wildest days of ancient chivalry ; and 
there the admiral bid defiance to the enemy, and told hind 
he did not dare to retaliate : but if retaliation had not taken 
place, it was not to be ascribed to fear, but to the native 
generosity of the King of France^ and the sense he enter- 
tained of public justice. Our own merchants at home had 
solicited relief, but they could find it only at the foot of the 
French throne; and the British ministry, who could ncft 
be moved by the dictates of national justice, or the suppli- 
oations of our merchants, soon gave way to a menacing 
letter from the court of France, in which the French king 
iMd, that, contrary to his natural disposition, he should be 
obliged, in jtistice to his subjects, to have recourse to re- 
faUation, if the British ministry would not adopt a difierent 
Ifaie of conduct. Ministers then gave, and the French met 
Witfi, better treatment after the menace had been conveyed 
te our court. It was really a matter of astonishment, tbiC 
the Ei^Iish should act in a manner to provoke retaliation ; 
yet so it was, that at the veiy time Lord Comwallis was 
Mncmided with forty-two pieces of heavy artillery 'Wlieil 
be ooaM not so much aa shew the none ef a gun to ibi 
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eoemy, Oeneral Arnold was employed in burning shops and 
houses in New Hampshire; and this species of warfare was 
unknown even to General Arnold, till he joined the British 
standard : but so common was that kind of war to the 
Elnglish, and so many acts had the enemy to retaliate upon 
them, that, by the most unheard-of article^ Lord Comwallia 
was obliged to strengthen the flank of his capitulation, in 
order to screen his troops from all reprisals under the idea 
of retaliation. 

The poor Jews at St. Eustatius were treated in a worse 
manner, if possible, than all the other inhabitants; they 
were stripped of all their money, and eight of them put on 
board a ship to be carried out of the island : one of them 
in particular, Mr. Hohcb, a venerable old gentlanan, of 
near seventy years of age, had even his cloaths searched;, 
and from this bit of linen [holding it up] which was sewed 
in the poor man's coat, were taken thirty-six shillings, which 
be had the consummate audacity to endeavour to conceal 
for the purpose of buying victuals ! Here is the lindn ; 
and I can produce at your bar the coat from whidi it was 
taken, and the man who wore it Mn Hoheb was treated 
in the most harsh manner, as were all his brethren, for this 
€<mcealment. This treatment, Mr. Burke said, brought to 
his mind a story of an Irish gentleman, who» finding his 
wife indulging a little too freely in the follies and amuse- 
ments of London, carried her over to a venerable old castle 
he had in Ireland. The lady's acquaintance in London 
were much offended at this step^ and their expressions of 
disapprobation reached the gentleman's ear : upon this he 
said, the world dealt whimsically by him ; <* for," said he»' 
*' if I had run away with another man's wife, I should have 
been applauded, as a fashionable man ; but because I ran 
away with my own wife, I am censured by the world." So 
with the Jew: he was iU-treated because he had eiH 
deavoured to carry away some of his own money. 

With respect to the confiscation in general^ the eon* 
manders were without the shadow of excuse 1 for they- had 
iwy able assistance at hand, if they had tbou^^pvoperto 
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resort to it; they might have taken the opinion of his 
Buyesty's attorney and solicitor-general of St. Kitt's on 
the point of law, but no such opinion was ever called for, 
though Mr. Bridgewater, the solicitor-general, had been 
twice with Sir George Rodney. This was a fact which 
should be proved at the bar, if the House would go into 
the inquiry. 

The commanders-in-chief having determined upon the 
confiscation, the next thing to be thought of was the sale 
of the goods. A proclamation was accordingly issued, 
promising free ingress and regress to all purchasers, to- 
gether with security that their money should not be taken 
from them, and diat they should be at liberty to carry 
away the goods they should purchase : this promise of pro- 
tection eundoj redcundo^ and cammodando, might not have 
been thought necessary firom any but the conquerors of 
Eustatius. Seventeen •flags of truce were ordered from 
various parts to that island ; and the goods being set up at 
auction, ad cmdelem hastam^ they were mixed so as to make 
proper assortments ; and, in particular, a kind of sail-cloth 
called Maven's Stuff, which was generally used for scudding 
and stay sails, and of which kind half the sails of every 
American vessel were made, was sold to whoever should 
purchase, without taking any other notice of the purchaser, 
than to see if he had money enough. Another difficulty, 
however, was still to be obviated ; the privateers were like 
vultures, hovering round the island, waiting for the return 
of the purchasers, to pick up their purchase. If this difii- 
culty had not been obviated, there would have been no pur- 
chasers : a convoy was therefore promised to them, and 
actually granted; and he could prove that the convoy was 
the Convert frigate. Captain Hcrvey, which was appointed 
to see the purchasers with their commodities clear of the 
privateers, by which means the goods got safe into Mar- 
tinique, a place which our privateers would never have 
sufiered them to reach, if Sf. Eustatius had remained under 
the Dutch. Another circumstance was, that the goods 80 
told had been diqx)sed of 50 per cent cheaper than the 
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Dutch had before that sold similar articles to the French ; 
so that, in fact, the only use that the conquest of St £u- 
statius appeared to be of, was, that the Frencji and Americans 
had been supplied with stores, by conquerors, and at 50 per 
cent, cheaper than they used to get them firom the Dutch. 
The provocation of the English, to confiscate every things 
was merely imaginary^ for the Dutch sold equally to all 
nations : and though it was said in the last session of par* 
liamcnt, that Sir George Rodney had applied for -cordage 
to the Dutch, but had not been able to obtain any, the 
reason was, that at the time they had scarcely any on hand* 
This was a fact ; and he would prove it by the books seized 
there, and by living witnesses, who would also establish 
these two facts, that at St. Eustatius the English always had 
the preference at the market; and that at the time Admirjftl 
Rodney could not obtain cordage at St. Eustatius, it was 
«o scarce, that what little there was sold at i o per o&iU 
dearer than at St Kitt's. 

In the glorious business of the sales were the two com- 
manders taken up from the beginning of February to the 
beginning of May; a period in which the admiral had 
twenty-one sail of the line under his command, and 3,000 
veteran troops at St Eustatius, while the enemy, had not 
six sail at Martinique. Xhat» surely, was the time fi^r 
offensive operations, when the enemy had not force to 
oppose us; that, surely, was our time cither to recover 
some of our former possessions, or to take others from the 
enemy : but that time was lost ; and the first misfortune 
that sprang from it was, that Sir Samuel Hood was left with 
an inferior fleet, to fight the superior force of De Grasse 
just arrived from Europe. The position of that admiral 
was not such as to prevent four of the enemy's ships in FoVt 
Royal fi-om coming out and joining De Orasye: ' thud th^ 
enemy was strengthened^ while our force was weakened by 
the detention of three ships of the line at St Eustatius^ if 
our fleet had been reinforced by these threes the four whioti 
came out from Fort Royal might have been blockaded ; fliM 
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feelings. He ! he talk of* British feelings I He! who had 
ruined the British empire, and wasted its blood and trea- 
sure! He said, he had British feelings, but he would 
nevertheless take the part of an enemy when he appeared 
to him to be oppressed. If, for instance, an enemy should 
be murdered after surrendering himself, he would stand 
forward as the prosecutor of his murderer: if, for instance, 
an enemy should have his property seized after capitulating, 
he should find an advocate in him : and if, for instance^ 
an enemy complained of the minister having broke the 
fiuth of government with regard to him, he should find an 
advocate in him, and^ he trusted, in the British House of 
Commons. With respect to the letter which the noble 
lord had received fi'om the honourable admiral, acquaint- 
ing him that the capture of Su Eustatius was a very rich 
one^ and- that it all, every fiirthing of it, was the property 
of the crown ; he could not but admire, that such a mi- 
nister as we' had, who was an old minister, and a ftill- 
grown minister, should come to the House,, and tell them, 
that he had received a letter firom the admiral, informing 
lum that every thing at St. Eustatius was the property of 
the crown, in answer to th^ proposed inquiry. From such 
conduct the minister might naturally be concluded a very 
young man, with a large napkin under his chin. The letter 
he thought more proper to have been sent to the attorney- 
general ; but he supposed the noble lord, who acted on the 
occasion as a lawyer, and sent word to the admiral, that 
the property was all his, as the attorney-general would have 
done, had taken a fee for his advice. With r^ard to the 
question, the noble lord might do as he pleased with it. 
He might cut it, and mangle it just as he pleased; but 
though he should cut it into a thousand pieces, if he got but 
any part of it, it would be sufficient for him. But the 
noble lord bad divided his motion in a manner that put him 
in mind of a murderer, who having amputated all the 
limbs of a child, threw them difierent ways, in order that 
the father might be employed in picking diem up^ int^p^ 
«f pnrsning the murdcaren He said, he had a body of 
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evidence to adduce at the bar, and would go into the mat* 
ter that night, or whenever the House ghould please. Hq 
desired the House would suffer the inquiry to be gone into» 
and he would pledge himself that be would prove every 
thing he had said. 

The House divided : Yeas 89 : Noes 163. So it passed in 
the negative. 



February j^. 1782. 

Mr. Burke rose. He said that he held in his hand a 
petition from Mr. Hoheb, the Jew, whose misfortunes be 
had described in a former debate; this was the Jew, whose 
coat was ripped, and from the lining of which, the small 
sum of money was taken, which he had endeavoured to se- 
crete, when he and the other people of his nation were 
obliged to quit St. Eustatius, by order of Sir George Rod- 
ney and General Vaughan. — The petition was then brought 
up and read. It stated that he was of the Hebrew nation, 
a native of Amsterdam ; and that he had been a resident 
of St. Eustatius for twentf-five years ; that when that island 
had submitted to his majesty's government, he and all the 
others of his .nation had been forced to quit the isUqd, 
though no crime whatever had been proved against them ; 
nay, though not so much as a charge of a crime had been 
made, unless it was, that after he had received orders to 
depart, it had been discovered that he had sewed up a few 
shillings of his own money, in the lining of his coat; that 
afterwards he had been permitted to return to St. Eustatiua^ 
but it was only to see die whole of his stock in trade sdd 
for one-third of its value, and appropriated to the use of 
his Britannic majesty; that he had got out of all his pro- 
perty one small bag of money, which was in hb buteau» 
when he was banished from the island; and afterwards he 
obtained leave to come over to Englandi where he oouU 
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escpect redress only from that House : because, if he should 
be referred for his remedy to the courts of law, it would 
be totally out of his power to avail himself of that remedy^ 
and, stripped of his whole fortune, to contend with Sir 
George Rodney and General Vaughan, who by the very 
means that had put it out of his power to fee lawyers, had 
^ured to themselves the means of withholding from him 
that property which he had been his whole Ufe in acquiring. 
He Uierefore prayed for such relief as the House in their 
wisdom should think proper to grant him. 

The secretary at war, Mr. Jenkinson, wished to know what 
was the specific object the honourable member had in view ? 
If he was desirous to move for a grant of public money for the 
petitioner, he would recollect to what consequences such « 
measure might lead ; for if it should once go forth into the 
world, that all those who might have causes of complaint 
against officers, should obtain pecuniary compensation from 
that House, there would be no end of applications. 

Mr. Burke said he was desirous only that the petition 
should go to a committee, in order to determine whether 
the all^ations it contained were founded in truth, or not : 
if it should be discovered that they were true, then un- 
doubtedly he would wish to have some compensation for 
the unfortunate man. The right honourable gentleman's 
objection to the present mode of application was truly cu- 
rious. If, said he^ you were to redress all those who have 
cause of complaint against our officers, there would be no 
end to applications of this nature : or, in other words, so 
many are the flagrant acts of oppression committed by our 
officers,, that we should not find time to attend to all the iqp- 
plications for redress : a fine compliment to our commanders 
truly ! How different was the conduct of the French com- 
manders! The Marquis de Bouille by bis ^irit and activi^ 
had wrested fit>m us many of our possessions ; but he treated 
the conquered i^ith tenderness and humanity : the fortune 
of war might wrest victoiy from us, without disgracix^ UMp 
or robbing us of our virtue which was be3rond the readi 
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of fortune : but our commanders had robbed us of that 
which fortune could not have taken from us, they had rob- 
bed us of character ; they had committed acts which had 
robbed the nation of that high name which it was accui* 
tomcd to bear in Europe, for its liberality and justice; in 
arms the Marquis de Bouille had already stripped us of 
some of our islands; it was to be feared that by his justice^ 
his moderation, and his clemency, he would strip us of 
the few that remained. It M-as no disgrace to this country^ 
that St. Eustatius, with a garrison of 700 men, should 
have been surprized by 300 : such things had often hap» 
pened in war, and would undoubtedly hi^pen again ; but 
the honour and reputation of a country were not affected 
by such an event. At St Eustatius the commander might 
have been negligent, and ought perhaps to be punished 
for his negligence ; but his negligence did not dishonour 
the nation ; it was when private property was ransacked, 
when innocent people were stripped of all th^ were worth, 
and banished from the inland, that such acts of barbarity 
would remain stains upon the national honour, if the na^ 
tion did not, by some public declaration, express its ab* 
horrence of them. What a disgraceful contrast did the 
capture and re-capture of St. Eustatius hold forth to the 
workl ! Two British commanders plunder every unfbrtu* 
nate inhabitant of the island. The Marquis de Bouille re- 
stores, as far as he can, to every man his property. The 
British officers strip the Dutch governor, and plunder even 
his lady, breaking open her cabinet, and taking from her 
every thing valuable found in it ; and at the same time en- 
deavour to justify or palliate the act, by blasting her cha^ 
racter, saying that she was an usurer : the French com- 
mander, on the other hand, restored, even to the n^fi- 
gent English governor, all the property he claimed as his 
ovm ; and did not insist on any other voucher than his bare 
word. Here the character of England, he said, was at 
stake; and he implored gentlemen to have pity on their 
country, though they should have none on the poor Sew. 
If in the sitting of the committee^ it should be discovered 
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Goceghcn of his pfindplcs and of Ins pbn of on 
llie right liOBoanUe wcntaiy declared tkai kekad 
die Home ^ his riiiiiiftwiiijp of fiuth.* Tliis was die 
wliidi he had giTen to hk walTArlory npian a tTc m, si 
infinite jnstioe; fisr, said Mr. Bullae, it iciU'in We i 

> odier oonfisokms of £udi which I have seen, and 

JOQ must all hare seen : dKN^ it maj, by the cfl 
some imemal light, be perfiscdj imriligihle to die 
hononnhle member himsdf^ it will be totalhr muntei 
to all the rest of mankind. A ooniessioD of fiuth mo 
acnTBy more confined, more mtricate^ and inasre a! 
p e t haps was nerer fiamed and p«iblished for die 4k 
and calamxtT of mankind. Like ooofessicms of fridi 
same miimeiligible natare;, it could oolj be m^yui i 
miiades. For what had this new minister said ? 
satisfaction had he giren to the Hoose^ and for whi 
the new anangement in oiBoe been made ; to win 
nation had looked with expectatian, and <x>n&idered ; 
date of a new srAem, ibonded on conviction of past i 
in which this latal and niinons war was at length 
given up? ^ot one thing which had not been ^ 
hundred times br the last American secretarv, and 
had been said for the delusion of the Honse five veai 
The American war was to be continued ; the same < 
was to prevail ; the kingdom was again to be drtdn 
men far the s up poi t of it ; and more millions were 
lavished and lost in the pursuit ; for to all this exf 
did the confession of faith of this new minister gi 
might hare been expected at least, that when 1 
minister was appcHnted, a new language would ban 
held, if not a new system adopted ; but even with tl 
House were not gratified. Not one new idea, not 00 
srntenrp, not one new word ; but the sdf^ame, old, 

) nied, stale, and common language. Yes there wi 

new idea started, and he begged gendemen to attend 
This hopeful contest, though it was to be continued 
no more to be considered as an American war. Its k 
was Bothing; its being canied on in the cokmie 
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nothing ; it was now conyerted into a French war. This 
was the only thing in which there was either novel^ or 
change ; and from the new arrangement in office, this was 
all that had been produced. A new arrangement had been 
made, that a peerage might be conferred on a man who had 
dismembered his country, that the American war might be 
converted into a French war, and that an old man might 
be changed into a new minister. He defied all the world 
to find another benefit fi*om this alteration. The American 
war was to be considered as a French war ; and we were to 
go on persecuting the Americans, not for the purpose of 
reducing them to obedience by force, but for the purpose of 
reducing the French. What was the absurdity, or rather' 
what was the wickedness of this idea I In the be^ning 
of the present session, the effect which the loss of Earl 
Comwallis's army produced, forced the ministers to give 
assurances to the House that they would contract the scale 
of the war, and that it would be conducted, in fiiture, on 
a very different plan from what it had been. Here, then, 
was the execution of this ministerial assurance : we will no 
more prosecute the American war — we will drop that 
entirely — we have no farther intention of reducing the 
Americans to obedience by force ; but — but — here is the 
fine ministerial distinction, and the new plan of ddusion -— 
but we must prosecute the French war which now rages in 
the fields of America. Did not gentlemen perceive at what 
they aimed by this hew argument? Surely they must see^ 
that under this pretext, every hostile and offensive operation 
that can be contrived for the distress and persecution of the 
people will be continued, wh^n they have no longer the 
hope to subdue. 

But how did the new minister discover that the war in 
America was to be considered as a war with France ? Had 
he discovered that the French and Americans had entered 
into an alliance, and that France had bound herself to 
support the independence of the colonies ? What proof had 
he of this fiu:t? Or what intelligence which justified him in 
saying, that by prosecuting the American war, we ibiq^ 
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ij^MOflt PjEBOoe? inmmll irf'rmiiiQp -dneebr a dnBonao 

aud iojiii^DiK ^lisiBMNHi i^pnoit 4iimebiBs in fienronr of 
fmuof^ ««d lAfe^ -sB^iiU 'oonfinue -siliat tbveraiiHi v long k 
«€; p kitt fc ui dg lor k ooiC ik isponibr -dtnoHmd iior lwiai^ 
^boiiiiKnid tfcat it lOMt tbenu Bic iiiidBrliikiigiriiBiieflfm 

m4 fctto ttibi» JftCTT iwitnwftpir wt wtme it» Teoavc HEDfldordie 
4«kl «fF«k«u 1^ fl|[^ kimamubk je midnui ui had toU afar 
HguMe «KJKad)r the <irorr lilucii be Ind saLdJBrfivpji 
M? twidfcr ji kwgtsMM^ mrnxmSanm 
iffiidi^ntotf cBiwJcHl MMB the faiPpi rf the 
hut iib9ir^ fibe the oUaiMtttf'^ kekfld Idl the cbnn& 
hiii wia^ ImnI h n A<^ fiisMtlMif'CbldiiMBi^ jnd 
betook lii^fil^; iMtliOi^likappemic 
the cr«vti«re iri» the «Mne. lodeed, it migk 
hn^ tt n^f ft ^ i thit the fart^ ieovtsfr for the 
ffSMtf tbougb cstted up bf m patent to the other Hinne^ 
triw itJU lo be CmumI in effgjr in his old feat. Thepefaeai, 
wiAi all tlie pian* of the American war thick opoo him. 
Ibe right booourabie gentlenuui was the nobfe lotf t 
tmivenMil legatee* On his political death he had bequeathed 
to the right botumrabie gentleman all his plans^ pn^ect^ 
aod measures, nay, bis idessy language, and wonb — all 
and several the parts and parcels of the American war he 
bed transmitted by his last will and testament to the right 
honourable genttenuui, who was bis heir, succesHMr, 
executor, and miiversal legatee; not one scrap had he 
suffered to go into other hands, but all had devolved on 
this new minister, and he still spoke, lived, and acted ia 
that House, as heretofore, only he bad gone into the shape 
of the right honourable gentleman. Before he had been 
many days, nay many hours among them in his new 
capacity, ho had thought so meanly, or so ignorantly of 
the sense and dignity of parliament, as to believe that they 
would sufier this insult of going on with the American war 
under a n§w name. Though he wsa a new minister^ hn 
WHS w old member, and he ought to have known aiwlftll 
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more respectfully and justly of parliament What ! at this 
day, after a seven years' experience of the absurdity and im- 
practicability of the contest, to be told that we were to go 
on I Not one ragged nor tattered fragment of an excuse 
to cover the design; that, at least, if men were to be 
seduced, there might be the grace* of delusion in the 
business; no cover, no disguise — none but the miserable 
and ridiculous stratagem of giving a new name to the old 
story. The cheat was too paltry to pass even upon parlia- 
ment, much less on the suffering and burthened people, 
whom it was ultimately to affect* 

That he was correct in asserting, that the right honour- 
able gentleman was the universal l^atee of the noble lord, 
was evident from this, — he had succeeded to his hopes, to 
his intelligence, to his knowledge of our numerous friends 
in America, to his total ignorance of every thing that 
tended to peace. He had said, that he had great and 
good reason to believe, and to be persuaded, that we had 
many and numerous friends in America. He did not 
know it ; he had no personal knowledge of the iact ; he 
had only good and substantial reasons to believe it. The 
fact was plain, the right honourable gentleman was already 
in possession of all the noble lord's refugees ; 72,000/L worth 
of refugees had come to him as part of the inheritance. 
Oh ! exclaimed Mr. Burke, that we could only come to 
the happy moment when ministers would be pleased 
charitably to forbear the name of *^ our friends in Ame^ 
rica ! " It was ^^ our friends in America" that had done us 
all the mischief. £very calamity of the war had arisen 
from our friends; and if such were to be our friends, he 
wished to God that we might hear of them no more. 
When exhausted and famishing, had our friends assisted 
•us? Had they brought us a single bullock, a single 
bushel of Indian corn ? Had they assisted us in any one 
shape or way ? No : th^ bad drawn us in the north to 
Saratoga ; and in the south to York-town. What did the 
right honourable gentleman mean by his holding out the 
delusion of more, friends? JUd he recollect, or did he 
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think of the t^nth article of the last capitulation ? Or did 
he mean to make other tenth articles for the purpose of 
giving up what few friends we mi^t still have left? 

The right honourable gentleman also had hopes of suc- 
cess. After all our calamities, after having found by ex- 
perience, that whence had only America to oppose, we 
wer^ unequal to the reduction ; now that we had a fresh ac* 
cession of enemies, nay, that we had the most powerful 
in the universe to expose, he had reason to entertain hopes. 
Miserable hopes ! What had the American war produced ? 
What but peerages and calamities ? What but insults and 
titles ? Was there any thing to give hope ? O yes, we must 
not only have hope, but confidence in ministers. Con- 
fidence I could we have confidence in the men who still de- 
termined to prosecute this mad and impolitic war? It vras 
impossible. Could we have confidence in this new minister, 
who seemed determined to tread in the footst^ of his pre- 
decessor ? He had heard nothing of propositions c£ peace. 
He had found no traces of any thing like negociation for 
peace in his office. Oh, no I There was no reason to ex- 
pect any thing of that sort in the office of his predecessor; 
or if there was, he dared to say that it lay hidden and con- 
cealed, unless the right honourable gentleman had taken 
the trouble to make particular inquiries of the principal 
people in the office, whether or not there were any papers 
in the plaoe relating to propositions of peace. But it was 
not the temper of the noble lord to cherish any thing of 
that sort. Yet surely the new minister must know, that 
there had been propositions of peace made under an act of 
parliament, by the commissioners s^it from this country ; 
and for the purpose of shewing that the noble lord, who had 
lately gone up to the other House, after seeing those pro- 
positions miMle in tlie moment of his absurd hope^ that wap^ 
in the very moment of actual distress, not only foigot, bat- 
expressly contradicted the offisrs that were made^ Mr. Burke 
jread extracts of a letter fiiom Lord Geok'ge Oermaiii» to a 
gentleman in America, in which he recommended to hin^ 
in settling widi such as might be inclined to retom to llMir 
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allegiance, to repress the republican spirit, and to adhere 
closely to the old constitutions. Mr. Burke said, that the 
moment of our ruin in AmeHca was the season of the noble 
lord's hope. He had indulged expectations of success so 
ill-founded and fallacious, that in the very instant when he 
formed and retailed them, the serious plan for our destruc- 
tion was formed, and beginning to be put in execution. 
To shew this singular fact, he read several extracts of 
letters from the late American secretary to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton and others of his confidential correspondents, dated 
in the months of January, Februar}', and March, last year, 
in which he informed them, that all was perfectly safe in 
France, there was nothing to be expected from that 
quarter, and therefore he planned and suggested another 
expedition like that of General Burgoyne, to be performed 
by General Haldiman from Canada^ just at the time when 
De Grasse sailed from Brest with the armam^it which 
captured the army of Earl Comwallis at York-town. In 
the month of February 1781, he knew nothing of the ar- 
mament which sailed on the 7th of March 1780. In the 
month of February he ordered a new expedition, that 
another army might suffer the disgrace of a surrender. He 
received all his American intelligence from France, and his 
French intelligence from America. He recommended to 
Sir Henry Clinton, at a time when the exchange of pri- 
soners was stopt, to send the American prisoners to the 
West Indies, to recruit our regiments thare, ^^ because 
there was a great mortality reigning among them in that 
intemperate climate." This was the way in which he 
laboured to regain the scattered affections of America 1 
This was the way in which he strove to conciliate their 
warring dispositions, and bring them to loyal^ and peace I 
This was the plan and conduct of the war, from idiich fafi 
had retired with the distinguishing reward of a peerage ! 

Afler a debate which lasted till two in the morning, die House 
divided: Yeas 193s Noes. 194* Minority agaiDit Oeneral 
Conway's motion onf. 
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Lord John Cavendish's Motion of Censure on 

Ministers. 

March 8. 

nPHIS day the following resolutions were moved by Lord 
John Cavendish : i. ** That it appears to this House, that 
since the year 1775, upwards of an hundred of millions of 
money have been expended on the army and navy in a fruitless 
war: — 2. That during the above period, we have lost the 
thirteen colonies of America, which anciently belonged to the 
crown of Great Britain, (except the posts of New York, 
Charles-town, and Savannah,) the newly acquired colony of 
Florida, many. of our valuable West India and other islands, 
and those that remain are in the most imminent danger : — 
3* That Great Britain is at present engaged in ari expensive 
war with America, France, Spain, and Holland, without a 
single ally : — 4. That the chief cause of all these misfortunes 
has been the want of foresight and ability in his majesty's mi- 
nisters/* The resolutions were seconded by Mr. Powys, and 
supported by Mr. Martin, Mr. Thomas Townshend, Mr. Burke, 
Sir Horace Mann, Lord Maitland, Mr. Fox, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, Mr. Thomas Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Byng, and Mr. 
William Pitt. The order of the day was moved by the secre* 
tary. at war, and supported by Mr. Secretary Ellis, Eari 
Nugent, Mr. William Adam, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Rigby, and 

Lord North. In reply principally to what fell from Mr. Secre- 
tary Ellis, 

Mil Burke rose, and in one of the best adapted pieces 
of satire he was ever remembered to have made, observed^ 
that the present ruinous system of af&irs was not defended 
by any one man of real independent property. There wii 
no man in that House, unless he had a place, a contr«c^ 
or some such motive to speak, that attempted to defisnfl 
them : therefore it was highly indecent for men to echo 
their own praise^ and to be the only persons that could 
justify their conduct ; they were all exactly in the 
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tone, and played into each other's hands with extreme 
dexterity : if a motion censured the American secretary, 
he was defended by the secretary at war; if the secre^ 
tary at war was censured, the American secretary thought 
it his duty to defend him ; and if the noble lord in Uie 
blue ribbon was accused, then both the others cried out, 
** Would you remove a man who is at the head of your 
affairs at this critical period?" He would answer, Yes; 
now was the time, for the voice of the people was against 
him, and without their having faith in him, all his ends 
must be frustrated. Ministers, he said, always made use 
of the excuse, << You blame our measures after tlie even( 
has happened, because they miscarried." If ministers 
meant to exculpate themselves, let them come fortli, — let 
them shew the House what their plans were, how they had 
formed them, and what they intended ; then it would be 
in the power of the House to judge whether they deserved 
blame or not ; but certainly it was very natural to censure 
men from the event of their actions, for by what other 
criterion could you judge them ? When first he heard 
the new American secretary proclaim his profession of 
&ith, he was inclined to think there was some likeliliood of 
his salvation, but as he still persisted in his errors, all that 
hope of extreme unction was wiped away, and he was now 
as far from being saved as any of his colleagues. The new 
American secretary, he said, had got out of a good warm 
bed, and had ;rcntured, with his eyes scarce 0})en, into a 
vessel tossed in a tempest, and riding on the billows in a 
violent storm. He thought him exceedingly unwise in 
having done so ; and declared it might be said to liimf 
what Brutus said to Portia : 

<< It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to tlic raw cold morning." 

TJ|)on the present occasion, the right honourable secre- 
tary had talked as a physician, a lawyer, and a divine* 
To answer him as a physician, he should declare, that on 
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finding his former doctor had n^ned his constitution, he 
would call in the advice of a more skilful man in the pro* 
fession, and not trust to him who had so mistaken hia 
disorder; he would seek out for the most able physician 
that could be found, for one to whom every person gave 
a good name, for one whom the fiimily could trust with 
confidence. To answer him as a lawyer, he would plainly 
tell him, that after having lost him thirteen estates, he 
could put but very little faith in his abilities, nor could he 
trust him to go any fiurther. Oh, says the lawyer, in 
answer, you have lost your estates, it is true, but your title 
still remains good, it was that I contended for* Would not 
he immediately answer again, what signifies my title, are 
not my estates gone, can you deny that? Ob, replies the 
Liwyer, don't complain, your title is still good, and you 
may by another suit recover them. Yes, answers the 
elient, but there is your bill yet to be considered ; that, I am 
afraid, amounts to as much as the worth of the estates. 
AfVer a conduct of that kind, could any man suppose the 
client would suffer the same lawyer to carry on another 
suit for him? Certainly not; a man of more int^ity and 
gpreater abilities would be sought for. To answer him as a 
divine, he was sorry to say, he appeared to have but a bad 
opinion of the justice of Divine Majesty, to suppose that 
all our misfortunes could arise from Providence counter- 
acting the designs of his majesty's ministers. He un- 
doubtedly had heard and believed, that Divine Providence 
had sometimes scourged a land for its wickedness ; and the 
scourge it had inflicted on this country, was a set of aban- 
doned, wicked ministers, for they were the greatest curse 
that Providence could have inflicted. He had heard of 
Divine Providence striking persons stupidly blind : he was 
of opinion a punishment of that sort had been inflicted on 
the present ministry, which occasioned them to act as they 
did. The right honourable secretary, he said, had de- 
clared, that he quitted bis flannel night-cap and his warm 
bed for a post of danger : in his firm belief the bed waa 
left merely for the purpose of introducing a Scotch warm- 
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log pan * ; he was convinced that was the chief cause of the 
aew secretaiy being created. 

Mr. Burke then reprobated the measures of administra- 
tion for a series of years, and declared, that in looking 
over the papers on the table, he saw that the sum of 
579000/. was set down in the year's expcnces for presents 
to Indians ; and with other sums for services performed by 
thiese savages, the whole amounted to 100,000/. with which 
great sum he only found five-and-twenty women and chil- 
dren butchered. Surely, we had overpaid these good 
allies of ours, or had estimated the women and children 
very high. That sum of 100,000/. would have purchased 
two fifty-gun ships complete, which, in his opinion, would 
have been employing the money to a much better purpose. 
On looking into the expence incurred for furnishing the 
garrison of Gibraltar, it appeared that no less a sum tlian 
569,000/. had been expended from the Ordnance Office, 
therefore it would be considerably under the mark to say 
tbat 600,000/. had been eiq>ended there, which would, had 
it been applied to the use of the navy, have built fifteen 
line of battle ships, of much more consequence to this 
country than Gibraltar for the purpose for which we keep 
it. At the commencement of our war, we should have 
sent a strong fleet to Gibraltar, to prevent a junction of 
the i^anish fleet with the French, and should Imve had 
another fleet to watch the harbour of Brest, and thereby 
have prevented them from joining the Spanish. At our 
breaking out with the Dutch, we should have had a fleet 
to command the entrance to the Baltic; instead of which 
we had done neither. We had suffered the fleets of 
France and Spain to join, and had likewise suffered the 
Dutch, with an inferior forces to slip past us; we had 
sent our fleet to Gibraltar, when it should have prevented 
the sailing of De Grasse^ and protected our riches from 
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St. Eu8tatius; in short, *^ we had done those things which 
we ought not to have done ; and we had left undone those 
things which we ought to have done, and there was no 
help in us." He had, he said, just cast his eye over some 
of die expences incucred by the American war, and found 
that the article of forage was not a trifling one; the article 
of oats was no less a sum than 8o,ooo/., the article of hay 
36,000/., and the transport-service, for those two arddesy 
amounted to 43,000/* In looking on a little farther, he 
observed that the victualling bill^ amounted to i,25o,ooo/» 
which led him to think there must be a vast army in Ame- 
rica; but on inquiring among gendemen returned from 
that place, he learned, that our army did not consist of 
one-third of the force that was charged, and that the 
number of men actually employed in America could not 
devour the provisions said to be expended. He then 
turned in his mind what could become of the provisions, 
and was at one dme in a peculiar manner led to believe, as 
be had heard it was a French war, that we were victualling 
the French ; in short, after the most minute inquiry, he 
was obliged to leave ofi^ where he began, and remain 
totally in the dark. The noble lord in the blue ribbon, he 
said, had declared, that he would never quit his pflice^ 
until he could quit it with honour ; he therefore congratu- 
lated the House on the happy prospect they had of keep- 
ing the noble lord in office; for if he never quitted his 
post until he could quit it with honour, he would be 
bound to say he would retain it until the last hour of hia 
life. 

Sir Harry Hogfaton having dirown out an insinuation, that 
Mr. Burke might be supposed to act under circumstances not 
perfecdy independent, and that his prospect of being, if h0 
had not been, the agent of New York, might have the eflfect- 
which gradtude always had on a mind of sensibility, 

Vt. Burke said, that whoever had communicated the 
indmation to the honourable baronet was a liar; and he 
eould assure him, if it should be told to him again, that 
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he might consider the story as a lie. The meanness of 
the imputation he despised ; nor should he have considered 
it as worthy even of the notice which he had given i^ 
had it not been brought forward, decorated with a dark 
colouring of seeming candour. He said he had been a 
member of that House for seventeen years, and he defied 
any man breathing to charge him with one sinister^ one 
dirty, one interested transaction. 

At two in the morning, the question being put, that the 
other orders of the day be now read, the House divided: 
Yeas 226 : Noes 2x6. Majority in favour of ministers xo. 
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HIS day, the House being uncommonly crowded. Lord 
Surrey rose for the purpose of making his promised mo* 
lion for the dismissal of ministers ; but Lord North rising at 
the same time, for the purpose of communicating to tbe House 
some information, whicb, he said, might make any farther 
proceeding in the intended business unnecessary, and would 
require an adjournment, great disorder and confusion ensued^ 
the members in opposition calling out violently for " Lord 
Surrey,** and " No adjournment.*' As soon as the House was 
reduced to order, frr. Fox moved, " That the Earl of Surrey 
be now heard ;" when Lord North, having now obtained a right 
to speak to the question, observed, that had he been suffered 
to proceed before, he believed much unnecessary heat and dis* 
order would have been prevented. He meant no disrespect to 
the noble earl ; but as notice had been given that the object of 
the intended motion was the removal of his majesty's ministenf 
he meant to have acquainted the House, that such a motion 
was become unnecessary. He coidd assure the House, with 
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authority, tiiBt the present adminiitrtUion nxu no mart^ and that 
ht8 miyetty had come to a full detennination of cbanging hb 
ministeriB ; and it was for the purpose of giving the necessaij 
time for new arrangements that he meant to have moved for an 
adjournment. The noble lord then took his leave of the Houae 
as minister, by thanking them for the honourable support tfa^ 
had given him during so long a course of years^ and in so many 
trying situations. He expressed his grateful sense of their 
great partiality towards him' on all, and their forbearance on 
many occasions. A successor of greater abilities, of better 
judgment, and more qualified for his situation, he said, was 
easy to be found ; a successor more zealously attached to the 
interests of his country, more anxious to promote them, more 
loyal to his sovereign, and more desirous of preserving the con- 
stitution whole and entire, he might be allowed to say, could 
not so easily be found. He concluded his speech, after de- 
claring that he did not mean to shrink from trial, that he should 
always be prepared to meet it, that he even demanded it from 
his adversaries, with moving the question of adjournment. — 
After Mr. Pitt, Lord John Cavendish, Mr. Fox, Mr. Rigby, and 
Mr. Baker had delivered their sentiments, 

Mr. Burke rose. He said, that the present was not a 
moment of levity or exultation; he regarded it with a caknneac 
of content, a placid joy, a serene satisfaction ; be locked for- 
ward with fear and trembling. It was a momoit of great 
awfulness, and the gentlemen who expected either to form 
a part of the new administration, or intended to suf^rt it, 
ought to question themselves, to examine their own hearts, 
and to see, whether they had been acting upon principlea 
that were stricdy right, and upon which they could continua 
to act in power, as firmly as they had Vone while out of 
power. If, upon such an examination, any gentleman feund 
he could not, that man, be he who he mig^t, ought not to 
accept of poa-er. Tlie present, he (artlier said, was that 
peculiar period of men's lives, when their ambitious 
that hail lain secretly in a comer of their hearts, 
nndi>covered to them:»elves, were unlocked, when 
prejudices operated most forcibly, when all their 
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their seU-opinion, their vanity, thdr ayarioei their lust 
of power, and all the worst passions of the human mind 
were set at larger and began to shew themselves. At such 
a time, let men take care what they did, how &r they 
went, and what limits they prescribed to themselves ; and 
let those also who did not wish far power or place^ examine 
what their duty was, and how Geut they ought to act in 
future, so as to preserve a perfect consistency of conduct. 
A great deal of most astonishing eloquence had been heard 
within those walls, and men of the first and rarest talents 
bad exerted themselves extremely to brii^ about, what the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon had that day declared was 
near at hand. But neither the abilities of the one, nor 
the eloquence of the odier description of persons, had 
tended so much towards the accomplishment of that 
which was near at hand, as the spirit of the people^ and the 
conduct of the independent members who best spoke that 
spirit They had seen for a length of years the system of 
corruption going on, and they had seen it with melancholy 
miiids ; for, from the immense power of that corruptionf 
from the towers with which it was surrounded and fortifiedf 
they saw no hoipea of ever being able to overthrow it. 
For a long time, therefor^ they were inactive by dejection ; 
they were rendered submissive by despair ; and this fiital 
torpor gave new and addition^ strength to the enemy ; it 
gave them the most delusive advantage of all others, the 
i^ypearance of stability, by which the weak were seduced to 
join them, and the wicked were confirmed. When yon 
were thus erroneously and criminally negligent, they were 
aafe, but when at length, urged by the accumulated distressea 
of your country, you saw that there was no benefit to be 
expected fi^om patience^ and that there was even no proa* 
pect firom hope^ you aroused firom your lethargy and 
testified the force of independence. When you joined 
together with one voices one mind, and one action, yon 
found that that which lived only by your submission, sunk 
instantly beneath yoor attadu 
He bqgged theniy therefore, to recollect what their oon^ 
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duct had been liitherto, what their conduct had principally 
accomplished, and what ought to be their conduct in future. 
Tlic removal of ministers was one great point gained ; but 
the end tliat every lover of his country must look up to and 
ardently desire, was not by any means achieved in the mere 
removal of ministers. Much and the most essential part 
of die work remained to be performed, and nothing could 
ensure the completion of the business, but the steadiness 
of that House, and above all, the firmness of the inde- 
pendent members. The new administration was the work 
of their hands; it was their duty to give it that support, 
without which it would be impossible for it to subsist. 
There was a certain fatality attending human nature, 
which very often defeated the best purposes ; for the 
greatest virtues were generally accompanied with very great 
defects ; independence and public spirit were attended with 
indolence and supineness ; and those gentlemen who had 
effected the gi*eat change of ministers might lose all the 
benefits, which might have been -expected, by indolence 
and inactivity; their sup|X)rt should be zealous and Un- 
remitting: no administration could exist long, without 
support ; and when abandoned by the independent interest, 
ministers had hitherto resorted to the detestable means of 
corruption ; but in that they were not so much to blame as 
the independent gentlemen who suffered them to do it. 
Government could only exist in two ways — by its purit}% 
wisdom, and success, which secured to it the love and 
support of the virtuous and independent; or it must 
exist by the means of corruption, which brought to 
its aid the needy and the profligate ; and as government 
must be supported, the independent men ought to take to 
themselves blame if they forced a virtuous administratioa 
to resort to corruption. lie repeated it, therefore, that 
their support ought to be steady, uniform, and active : and 
the more so, as the ministers who were retiring, were not 
going out in consequence of an address of that day ; thejf 
were not tired of their places, and their sovereign was no^ 
tired of them ; and therefore the work of the independent 
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gentleman would be incomplete, if they did not resolve to 
support their own ministers with zeal and perseverance. 
The necessity of this advice made him earnest in giving it, 
and he hoped in God now to see an administration formed 
not only of independence, but of solid, substantial, and 
permanent power. He hoped in God that we should now 
have an opportunity of perceiving how much more bene- 
ficial to a country, as well as honourable, a government of 
\irtue was to a government of corruption. How much 
more likely it was to give us union, action, and zeal at 
home — to give us eminence and respect abroad. He was 
convinced that with sucli a government, we might yet 
entertain well-founded hopes of raising this country again 
upon its legs ; we might at least procure time to breathe, 
to collect our strength, to combine our resources into one 
great and profitable fund, by which we might l>c able to 
direct our efforts with success against our enemies. He 
concluded with warning gentlemen again not to indulge 
the joy which was but too natural on such a deliverance; 
not to feast their minds with the idea that all was finished 
because it was begun. It was a moment for the most 
serious temper, because there was necessity for the most 
serious action. 

General Conway said he agreed perfectly in every thing said 
by Mr. Burke excepting one, and that was, what he had said 
relative to the necessity ministers were under of resorting to 
corruption for support, when they could no longer get it from 
the independent members of that House. He hoped he mis- 
understood the honourable member ; for he should be unhappy, 
indeed, if any thing bordering upon an excuse for corruption, 
should fall from a gentleman for whom he had an esteem, per- 
haps superior to any he felt for any man ; and he should be still 
more unhappy at hearing it fall from the lips of a man, who 
most likely would be one of those ministers to whom the country 
looked up for its salvation. For his own part, he did not think 
that resorting to corruption, in any one case, even for the good 
of the state, could be justi&ble ; for he held, that if ministert 
could not carry their measures through by honest means, it was 
tbeif duty to resign. He protested before heaven, that with all 
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the detestation which he had for the infamous system whidi 
was now abolished ; and with all the resentment which he 
entertained against those wretched ministers who were now 
discharged; he would rather see that system renewed with 
those ministers at its head, than that a more insidious, because 
a more plausible government should be set up under the sanction 
of names more elevated, upon the same principle. Against 
such a government there would be no safeguard, the good 
would be deluded, the base would be employed, and the nation 
would be ruined. 

Mr. Burke lamented that any thing which had fidlen from 
hun should have given his right honourable friend an idea 
that it was possible for him to countenance corruption evea 
for a moment. He flattered himself, that the whole course 
of his conduct was a continued proof that he reprobated 
corruption in every point of view; and that, therefore^ he 
could not mean to become an advocate for it in that House* 
He had meant no more than this in what he had said, that 
ministers, not finding sufficient support from the inde- 
pendent interest, resorted for it to corruption ; and that in 
such case ministers were less to blame than those members 
who suffered them to do it. If he appeared in this to take 
any blame from ministers, it was only to heap the more en 
those who, through indolence or inactivity, should withhold 
their support from measures which they approved. AU 
that he had in view in what he had said was to warn men 
against the danger of inattention ; and to shew them the 
possibility that in some future moment, it mi g^t be imputed 
to them by ministers that their n^lect had forced them to 
what they otherwise would have rgected— -to corruption; 
and that perhaps a minister might charge them with at leeal 
a part of the guilt. He bq^ged it to be remembered, that 
he had not talked at all as if a system of corruption ma 
likely to be adverted to ; what 

** Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo ! " 

No! he never meant to say, that if an administratioil om^ 
not govern by Tirtue and integrity^ it eng^t to 
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influence and corruptian. He never meant to insinnate his 
approbation of audi oondnct. He was clearly of another 
mind ; and thought with his right honourable friend, that 8 
minister ought to resign his seat rather than resort to base 
and unworthy means. He had never supported but one 
adminibtration in that House, and no member he believed 
would accuse that administration of governing by cor- 
ruption. He said his right honourable friend had talked 
as if he was likely to become a minister. Ood knew, Mr. 
Burke said, he bad no such views, nor had he a right to 
have any such. The thing was not within probability; 
his right honourable friend was himself infinitely more 
likely to become a minister than he was. He was neither 
a man who had pretensions to it from rank in the country, 
or from fortune, nor who aqpired to it from ambition. He 
was not a man 90 foolishly vain, or so blindly ignorant of 
his own state and condition, as to indulge for a moment 
the idea of his becoming a minister : his right honourable 
friend, whose rank and pretensions naturally pointed to that 
elevation, had undoubtedly a right to look forward to it ; 
and no man deserved it more. It must give pleasure and 
joy then to the House, to hear the language which he had 
just delivered ; and the abhorrence which he had expressed 
of that wicked and ruinous q^tem, which, after a struggle 
of so many years, they had at last abolished, would be a 
pledge to the House, that when that right honourable person 
should become a minister, the House and the nation would 
have no reason to i^prehend that that system would be 
renewed. 

The House, on the motion of Lord North, adjourned to the 
33d instant, * 

^ During the ftdjoumment, a New Adxmmstration was formed under 
the auspices of the Haiquis of Roddn^uun. The new cabinetwas thus 
tomposed: 

Vint Lord of the IVeasuiy— Marquis of Rockingham. 
Mncipal Secretaries of State (The third Secretaiyship abolished}— 
Earl of Siidbiini^ Hon. Charles James Fox. 
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The King's Message, recommending an effectual 

Plan of £conomt. 

April 15. 

'^FHIS day, Mr. Secretary Fox presented the following Mes* 
8age from the King: 

^^ George R. 
<' His majesty, taking into consideration the supplies which 
have been given with so much liberality, and supported with 



Chancellor of the Exchequer — Lord John Cairendish. 
First Lord of the Admiralty — Admiral Keppcl (created a Vucount). 
Lord Privy Seal — Duke of Grafton. 
President of the Council — Lord Camden. 
Master-General of the Ordnance — Duke of Richmond. 
To continue Chancellor — Lord Thurlow. 
Commander-in-^hief of the Forces — General Conway. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and created Baron Ashburton <— * 
John Dunning, Esq. 

Besides the above, which composed the Cabinet, the following 
arrangements took place : 

Lord Chamberlain — Duke of Manchester. 

Vice-Chamberlain — Viscount Chewton. 

Groom of the Stole — Viscount Weymouth. 

Master of the Buck Hounds — Earl of Jersey. 

Lord Steward of the Household — Earl of Carlisle. 

Lord of the Bedchamber — Lord Rivers. 

Treasurer of the Household — Earl of Effingham. 

Comptroller of ditto — Earl of Ludlow. 

Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners — Lord de Ferrari. 

Lords of the Treasury — Lord Viscount Althorpe, James GrenyiU^ 

Esq., Frederick Montagu, Esq. 
Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty — Sir Robert Harland, fiaitv 

Hugh Pigot, Esq., Lord Duncannon, Hon. John TowodkMnd^ 

C. Brett, Esq., R. Hopkins, Esq. 
Under Secretaries of State — Richard Brindsley Sheridan, Esq., 

Orde, Esq. 
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cuch uncommon firmness and fortitude by his people in the 
present extensive war, recommends to his faithful Commons the 
consideration of an effectual plan of economy through all the 
branches of the public expenditure ; towards which important 
object his majesty has taken into his actual consideration, a re- 
form and regulation in his civil establishment, which he will 
shortly cause to be laid before this House, desiring their assist- 
ance towards carrying the same more fully into execution. Hitf 
majesty has no reserves with his people ; on whose affections he 
rests with a sure reliance, as the best support of the true honour 
and dignity of his crown and government ; and as they havei 
hitherto been his best resource upon every emergency^ so he 
regards them as the most solid and stable security for an honour- 
able provision for his person and family." 

As soon as the message had been read> 

Mr. Burke rose, and in a short and elegant speech, con- 
gratulated the House and the kingdom on the happy eerA 
when his majesty, freed from that secret and injurious 
counsel which stood between him and his people, now 
spoke to them in the pure and rich benevolence of his own 
heart. The Message which they had just heonl, was the 



Attorney-General — Lloyd Kenyon, Esq. 

SoUcitor-GeDeral — John Lee, Esq. 

Secretary at War — Hon. Thomas Townshend. 

TVeaturer of the Navy— Right Hon. Isaac Barr^. 

Fsymaster-General of the Forces — Edmund Burke, Esq. 

Joint Postmaster-General -^ Earl of TankerviUe, Ri^t Hon. H. F, 

Carteret, 
yice^dmiral of Scotland *• Lord William Gordon. 
Lieutenant General of the Ordnance — Sir William Howe. 
Surveyor General of ditto — Hon. Thomas Pdham. 
To command the grand fleet —Lord Howe (created a Yiscoimt). 
Created Lord Grantley — Sir Fletcher Norton. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — Duke of Portland. 
Joint Vice-Treasurers of Ireland — Earl of Scarborough, Sir Geoi^ 

Yonge, Bart. 
^Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant — Colonel Fitzpatrick. 
Comnander-uDhChlef of the Forces in Ireland — Lieutcnant-Genenl 

Burgoynei 
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genuine efiPusion of his majesty's paternal care and toider- 
ness for his subjects. It was what good subjects deserved 
firom a good king^ and eveiy man would rejoice in and 
bless the day when his majesty, restored to the dignified 
independence of his elevated situation} was able to vjpeaii to 
his people in the language of his own heart; to participate 
in their sufferings; to praise and reward them for their 
fortitude. It was the best of messages to the best of 
people from the best of kings. This was the true style in 
whidi a British king should speak to a British people; 
for by such language and conduct it was, that the bless* 
ings of union would be restored among as, and that 
foreign nations would admire and envy the oonstitutioa 
of a nation where the interests of the king and people 
were so happily interwoven; and where sufiering, as well 
as enjoyment, was reciprocal. It was by this conduct that 
a Britidi king would acquire more true ^endoor, and 
more substantial power, than by the presaration of pIaoe% 
which added to the dangerous influence^ bat not to the 
solid strength of the government. Those establishments 
and places to which his majesty evidently pointed in his 
most royal message^ were subversive of his true power; 
for, by the maintenance of these^ the sendee, which was 
ultimately to support or aggrandixe his states was im- 
poverished. By the taking from the inconvenient and use- 
less offices, they would be able to add to the advantageous 
and serviceable; and indeed this was the best method of 
ascertaining and securing an establishment more honour- 
able, and also more firm than any other ; for when all other 
resources have failed, what must be his maje8t3r's best and 
last resource, but the love, reverence, and support of his 
people ? It was the foundation on which all solid dignit|r 
could be built ; and it must endear and bind the hearts of 
the British people to his majesty, to see him thus, with con* 
descending benevolence, and with gracious feeling gi^^ng* 
them all, and more than they would ask. He could not 
avoid giving joy to his country on the hi^py sera whidi 
seemed now to be rising, when power was to be estaUbhed' 
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on the basis of economy, and when his majesty wished* 
chose, and desired to depend upon an independent Ccun- 
mons' House of Parliament, for the support of his person 
and family. Thus it was to give free exercise to the feel- 
ings of the royal breast* Thus it was to open the passage 
between the bounty of the sovereign and the necessities of 
the people. He could not help taking to himself some 
compliment upon this occasion; and rejoicing that he 
should have been fortunate enough to recommend the very 
mode of national relief which his majesty now graciously 
proposed. He had the sincere confidence that now, when 
the king so generously came forward, and made the pro* 
posal to parliament to establish a system of public economy, 
the House would unanimously agree with him in an address 
of thanks, and in their assurances that they would co- 
operate with his majesty in the gracious intention of re- 
ducing places that were extravagant and useless. He 
therefore would move the House, 

*^ That an humble Address, be presented to his majesQr» 
to express to his majesty, that his truly paternal r^;ard for 
the welfare of his people meets a just return in the gratitude 
produced in the breasts of his &ithful Commons, by hia 
majesty's most gracious Message to this House. 

*^ To assure his majesty, that his fiivourable acceptance 
of the zeal and fidelity of his subjects, manifested through 
the whole course of this arduous war, will animate them to 
the utmost exertions for the glory and happiness of a prince 
who sets a just value on the services, and is touched withaa 
affectionate sympathy in the suflerings of his people. 

*< That his faithfiil Commons, de^ly aflected with his 
majesty's noble and generous procedure, and encouraged by 
a recommendation at once glorious to his majesty, and per- 
fectly consonant to our desires and duties, will, as soon as hit 
majesty shall be pleased to communicate more particulariy 
the reformations and regulations he is pleased to adoptp 
apply ourselves with all speed and diligence, to give a fidl 
cftct to his mqesty's most gracious intentions. 

<* That hia fiuthftd Commons consider the unreserved 
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confidence which his majesty reposes in this Houses as a 
full compensation for their earnest and dutiful endeaYoim 
to deserve that invaluable testimony of his royal favour, a 
confidence by which his majesty will reign in*the hearts of 
his people^ and in which he never can be deceived with 
regard to his crown, his person, and his fiunily : a king of 
Great Britain cannot have so perfect or so honourable a se- 
curity for eveiy thing which can make a king truly great 
and truly happy, as in the genuine and natural support of 
an uninfluenced and independent House of Commons.** 

The Address was seconded by Mr.PowySi supported by 
Mr. Secretary Fox, and agreed to nem. can. 



Contractors' Bill. x 

April 12. 

nPHE House being this day in a committee on the bill *^ tor 
-^ restraining any person, being a member of the House of 
Commons, from being concerned himself, or any person in trust 
for him, in any contract made by the commissioners of his 
majesty's treasury, the commissioners of the navy, the board of 
ordnance, or by any other person or persons for the public 
service, unless the said contract shall be made at a public 
bidding," Lord Nugent opposed the clause by which con- 
tractors, being members of that House, should be incapacitated 
from sitting and voting in it, afler the end of the present sessioa 
of parliament. He said, that popularity was a thing that men 
in general ran afler, and when well earned, was, no doubt, a 
most agreciable thing, but popularity sometimes attended 
measures which the people at large did not really approve; 
the temperate, calm, and steady voice of the people, resulting 
from judgment, was truly the voice of God ; but the voice of 
people groaning under the weight of taxes, and speaking nndnr 
•the burthen, was not the voice of God or of the people; it 
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the voice of faction ; the voice of the day. Such popularity 
Was not worth courting. His lordship concluded by moving 
this amendment, that instead of the words, ** shall be disquali- 
fied from sitting or voting in parliament from the end of the 
present session/* the clause should run thus, '^ from the end 
of the present parliament." 

Mr. Burke opposed the amendment* The noble lord^ 
be said, had distinguished two kinds of voices in the nation; 
the one cool and temperate, resulting from judgment ; the 
other from a sense of their distresses : the former might be 
heard from parliament, from judges and magistrates ; but 
from the bulk of the nation it never had been heard ; the 
people never spoke till they felt; it was pinching distress 
that always opened their mouths ; and to a voice so ex- 
torted, a wise administr<ition would always listen, as to the 
voice of God. As to the injustice supposed by the noble 
lord to be done to the disqualified individuals, it did not 
appear to him ; for they had an option either to retain their 
political rights, and sit in parliament; or their professional 
and commercial rights by pursuing tlieir trade, and supply- 
ing government as usual : but if it could be called injustice 
to them, it was strict justice to the public, for parliament to 
separate two sorts of rights, when they were found to be 
incompatible : this appeared to be nearly the case at present; 
for it was believed by many, that a good member of parlia* 
ment could not be a contractor. This being stated, he 
would inform the House, that they were treading in the 
footsteps of their ancestors, whose uniform and invariable 
rule it was to disqualify persons from sitting in that Hous^ 
who were in such a predicament that they could not be 
supposed to be otherwise than under improper influence. 
He then desired that the clerk might read clauses of three 
acts passed, two in the 5tli of William and Mary, and on9 
in the i jth and 12th of William* 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

VOL. IL A A 
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Mr. Burke's Bill of Reform in the Civil List 

Expenditure. 

June 14. 

C\S the 13 th of June, Mr. Ord reported from the committee 
^"^ of the whole House, to whom it was referred to consider of 
a proper method for enabling his majesty to discharge the debt 
contracted upon his civil list revenues, the following resolution : 
** That his majesty be enabled to raise the sum of 300,000/. to 
pay off and dischai^e the debts due and owing on the civil list on 
the 5th of April 1782 ; and that the said sum be charged upon 
such part of the duties and revenues of the fund commonly 
called the aggregate fund, as were made applicable to the pay- 
ment of the sums of 800,000/. and 100,000/. respectively granted 
by two acts made in the ist and 17th of his present majesty; 
and after the demise of his majesty, to be charged upon the 
hereditary revenues of the crown." The resolution was agreed 
to. After which, Mr. Burke presented to the House, a bill 
^' for enabling his majesty to discharge the debt contracted 
upon his civil list revenues, and for pteventing the same from 
being in arrear for the future, by regulating the mode of pay- 
ments out of the said revenues, and by suppressing or regulating 
certain offices therein mentioned, which are now paid out of the 
revenues of the civil list :'* and the same was received and read 
the first time. On the following day, the bill being read a 
second time, 

Mr. Burke took occasion to account for the difference 
Uiat was to be found between the present bill and that 
which he had brought in two years ago. In the present 
bill he had not introduced any regulation for having the 
king's household supplied by contract ; for he found that 
out of the House, and in the House, this was a meaiaaxt 
which few or none seemed to relish ; and, therefore^ seeio^ 
deafly that he never should be able to carry it, he hady 
though reluctantly, given it up. The regulations rdalife 
to the principality of WaleSi which had been the otijecl ^ 
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ift bill brought in by him two years ago, were now given up 
by him, at least for the present he would postpone them; 
for though he believed that they would be productive of 
great national utility, still he would not press them now, as 
they did not appear agreeable to the people of Wales : he 
did not despair, however, but that they would one time or 
other appear in a different light to them, as they did tp 
him; when that period should arrive, he would with 
pleasure bring in the bilL The retrenchment in the 
Ordnance department he postponed also, if not totally re- 
nounced, because that department was now filled by a 
nobleman, whose regard for the public, and whose frugality 
in laying out their money, would render any regulation in 
the Ordnance completely unnecessary. The Mint wa$ 
another office which he intended formerly to reform ; but 
at present, he would postpone any regulation on that head^ 
because he found a very great backwardness in the Bank^ 
to which it was his intention to transfer the business of the 
Mint, to undertake it. In the Household there were two 
offices which his former bill went to abolish, but which he 
did not mean now to meddle with ; these were the offices of 
treasurer and cofferer ; the officers who filled them carried 
white wands ; and as abolishing them might appear an en* 
croachraent upon what added both to the splendour and 
dignity of the crown, he had no objection to suffer them to 
remain. The Pay-office, which he himself filled, stood 
greatly in need of reformation : he did not blame those 
who in the same office had availed themselves of the 
balances lying in their hands, which they had made to 
fructify to their own benefit ; but it should be his c^re not 
to have any balances to lie in his own hands, or in the Bank* 
He had already begun the reform in his office; and having 
made up his accounts to the 3d of June, he found that 
there was in his hands a balance of no more than 4,0 1 4/. 1 0S4 
this he should take care constantly to carry over to the cur* 
rent account, and of course he would draw upon the eic- 
dbequer, in the next month's account, £br 4,0 14A lof. Lifil 
than for the la«t month: so that, infaet^ there would be no 
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more balances in die hands of paymasters. This the Hoase 
would acknowledge would be a great saving to the natioa, 
when he should inform them, that formerly there used to be 
from 700,000/. to one million constantly in the hands of 
the paymaster-geqeral. This business he intended to bring 
before parliament early in the ilext session. A commission 
of public accounts was an object of his former bill ; but 
that business having been since taken up, and most * ably 
executed by the commissioners, it formed no part of his 
present plan. For all the advantages that would arise to 
the nation from the di£Perent reformations that might be 
established, he assumed no merit to himself; all thanks, all 
gratitude, were due to the gracious sovereign, who had so 
nobly recommended economy and retrenchment to the 
House, beginning, as he did, in his own household. 



June 20. 

On the motion for going into a committee on the bill, Mr. 
Powys said, that after the most gracious message from the most 
gracious of sovereigns, ** that he would have no reserve with his 
people,'' he had reason to expect the best consequences to the 
public, and he did not doubt but his majesty's ministers would 
do their duty ; he would say, however, that if afler the king had 
disclaimed all reserve, he should find any with his ministers, he 
should himself be truly astonished : the bill which was now 
going into a committee, was certainly short of what it had been 
two years ago ; however, confined as it was, lie was thankful for 
it, in hopes, that in the next session, those objects contained in 
the former bill, would be attended to. 

Mr. Burke replied, that as far as it depended upon bim^ 
he was ready to pledge himself to bring forward the objects 
alluded to by his honourable friend ; but he certainly would 
not bring them forward, unless he found that he shoidd 
have with him the sense of the people; for he would not 
undertake any thing for the good of the people, which thqr 
themselves should not think to be for thdr own advnl>ig4 
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The reform which he once intended to have made in the 
principality of Wales, he found was extremely unpopcdar. 
in Wales ; for care had been taken to poison the minds of 
the Welsh, and to fill them with an idea, that the intended 
reform was in reality meant as an attack upon the princi- 
pality: the Welsh were full of this idea; and so long as 
they were prepossessed with it, he would not force his re- 
form upon them against their will ; he would wait till time 
and better information should have wrought a change in 
their opinion. He was influenced by exactly the same mo- 
tives, in withholding his bills relative to the duchies of Lan- 
caster and Cornwall ; and if he should find the people of 
those duchies inclined to receive his reform, he would not 
be wanting to bring forward his bills ; but as it would re- 
quire much labour and expence, much information, and 
many instruments in order to digest such a system as it 
would be proper to adopt in so arduous and complicated a 
business, he would not pledge himself to be able to bring in 
his bills very early in the next session : in the present he 
would content himself with the bill then before tlie Houses 
and another for reforming his own oflRce, which he would 
bring in a day or two. 

The House then went into the committee. The bill was after- 
wards reported, and passed the Commons without further de- 
bate. On the 26th of June, Mr, Burke presented his bill " for 
the better regulation of the office of pay -master-general of his 
majesty's forces ;" which was read twice for the greater dis- 
patch. Mr. Ewer said, that he should probably be obliged to 
knake some opposition to the bill, as it went, in some measure, 
to compel the bank to receive that money which used to lie at 
the pay-office. Mr. Burke replied, that if the bank did not like 
to be troubled with the money, they were, no doubt, at liberty 
to object to the bill ; and, if their opposition should be success- 
ful this session, he made no doubt, but, by the next, he should 
be able to find other persons, who would give as unexceptiop- 
ablc security as the bank for the public money. 

On the 28th, the House went into a committee on the biD, 
and it was agreed that the blank for the day on which it was to 
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tamna&ioe, should be filled up with the words, '^ ist of Januarj 
next," 

. Mr. BuBKE stated one p«ticular saving that would ao 
crue to the public by the r^ulations of this bill. The pay- 
master of the forces might, in his capacity of treasurer of 
CheIsea*-ho^ital, be deemed virtually a colonel, in one 
Xtspect at least, for he enjoyed the profits arising from the 
contract for clothing the pensioners belonging to that 
hospital. His predecessor had enjoyed a profit of 700/. 
arising from this contract; and yet, to do his predecessor 
justice, he had not made a bad bargain for the public : but 
since he (Mr. Burke) had come into the office, he had made 
a new contract, upon much harder terms for the contractor ; 
but as the contractor was not a member of parliament, but 
the person who was himself to furnish the clothing, he was 
able to live by the contract, and yet the public would gain 
tfoo/. more upon it than Mr. Rigby had gained ; so that in 
fiu^t, both sums added together, there would be a saving 
upon the contract of 1,300/., which saving, instead of appro- 
priating to his own use, he would bring forward for the use 
of the public, to make part of the ways and means towards 
raising the supply. 

The committee went through the bill, which passed the Com- 
mons on the 2d of July. 



Death of the Makquis of Rockingham — Chanqk 

OF MlNISTRY- 

Jiili^ 9. 

XIITHILST parliament was successfully engaged in proaeciit* 

ing the most effectual measures for the security of its own 

independence, for healing the breaches of the constitutiooy 

It 
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relieving the burthens of tlie people, a heavy calamity was ap- 
proaching, which again darkened the prospect that had so 
happily opened to the nation. This was the loss of the Marquis 
of Rockingham ; whose health had been for some time gradually 
declining, and at length sunk under the increasing weight of 
public cares and business. The first step taken by the coyrt 
af^er his death, which happened on the ist of July, was the 
appointment of the Earl of Shelburne to be his successor in the 
treasury. Lord John Cavendish and Mr. Fox soon afterwards 
resigned their offices, and were followed by the Duke of Port- 
land ; by Mr. Montagu and Lord Althorpe, from the board of 
treasury ; by Lord Duncannon and Mr. J. Townshend from the 
admiralty ; by Mr. Burke, and by Mr. Lee the solicitor-general. 
Mr. William Pitt was made chancellor of the exchequer; 
Mr. T. Townshend and Lord Grantham, secretaries of state ; 
Mr. Pepper Arden succeeded Mr. Lee ; the lord advocate of 
Scotland succeeded Mr*. Barr^, who was removed to the pay- 
office ; and Earl Temple was appointed to the lord-lieutenantcy 
of Ireland. The secession of such a weight of talents and in- 
tegrity from the service of government, could not be regarded 
with indifference. The motives which were supposed to have 
actuated thcni, were variously represented ; and some insinua- 
tions being thrown out, highly injurious to the public character 
of the persons cencerned, the first opportunity was taken of 
bringing the subject to an open discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. Accordingly, on the 9th of July, a debate having 
arisen on a motion made by Mr. Coke, relative to the pension of 
3000I. a-year granted to Colonel Barr^, the divisions that had 
prevailed amongst his majesty's servants were strongly retorted 
on those who had formed the last, by Mr. Bamber Gascoyne, a 
member of the old administration ; and this discord was alleged 
to be the more culpable at present, on account of the very criti- 
cal and alarming situation of afiairs. Upon this occasion, 
Mr, Fox entered into a most able justification of the part he had 
taken. After he had been replied to by General Conway, 

Mr. BuiiKE rose, and supported Mr. Fox. On his rising 
there was an uncommon confusion at the bar. He directed 
his eye to that quarter, and with considerable emotion 
said, he was peculiarly circumstanced irom the delicacy 
which he entertained for one part of the House,' while he Mt 
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nothing but the most sovereign contempt for the other. 
This to him appeared an hour, though a late one, of the 
greatest consequence. He was called on by a variety of 
circumstances to vindicate his character and principles to 
the public. Those who, by the present unaccountable tu- 
mult, seemed dissatisfied with his private character, knew 
where to find him. But he was not to be intimidated by 
these little unmanly and dirty artifices, from coming for- 
ward and accounting, with much simplicity and truth, for 
bis short stewardship, to that public, whose servant he had 
ever been. About the question relating to the pension 
meant for an honourable gentleman, he had but little to 
say. With respect to this particular pensioner, he knew 
that the noble marquis thought himself bound for it, as be 
had, in the year 1 766, left out the honourable colonel by 
mistake, from a list of promotions. Among all the enco- 
miums made on the character of the noble marquis lately 
deceased, this was one, that he left his dearest and best 
friends with the simple reward of his own invaluable inti- 
macy. This singular test of their sincerity he asked while 
alive, and it was a tax he left on their regard for bis me* 
mory when dead. He, for his own part, had not been 
without his share of the one, and he would soon convince 
the world, he was not unequal to the other. Well might 
he be excused for mingling his tears with those of all de- 
scriptions and ranks of men, for the irreparable loss of this 
piost excellent and most virtuous character I 

He was gone, he s^d, to that tribunal, where we all must 
go and render an account of our transactions; and he 
trusted, that no soul ever went with a greater certainty of 
its actions being approved. On the late change of minis- 
try, the people, he said, looked up to the Mai'quis of 
Rockii:gham as the only person to be at the head of 
afiairs, as the clearness of his head, and the purity of his 
heart, made him universally beloved. It was to him that 
the public looked for every thing : they knew government 
was safe in his hands, as he would not lend his name to any 
thing that was detrimental to his country. But as fiiite had 
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BO ordained it, as to take that great and virtuous statesman 
from us, the first step his majesty^s ministers should have 
done, was to seek out some person the most like him in sen- 
timent and integrity ; but, unfortunately for the country, it 
had turned out just the reverse ; they had pitched on a 
man, of all others the most unlike to him. It was proposed^ 
he said, to have appointed the Duke of Portland in the 
room of the noble marquis, as he was a person whose 
abilities and integrity had gained him the love of the people 
here, and the esteem and veneration of the people of Ire- 
land. He was the person whose great talents and connec- 
tions would have given weight to his majesty's councils, and 
been a means of bringing about that object so much wished 
for, a general, lasting, and honourable peace ; but from the 
turn things had taken, he was fearful that all the good that 
had been effected by displacing the late ministry, who so 
lugh wrought the ruin of their country, would be frus- 
trated; and if it should cause a twenty years' siege, as his 
right honourable friend had talked of, to displace these 
men, he was of opinion that few pei*sons would have couri^ 
to undertake it. The noble marquis, he said, had uni- 
formly, through life, entertained one opinion ; but that was 
not the case witli the noble earl that was to succeed him* 
He was a man that he could by no means confide in, and 
he called heaven and earth to witness, so help him God I 
that he verily believed the present ministry would be fifty 
times worse than that of the noble lord, who lately had 
been reprobated and removed. 

He begged leave to make a few remarks upon what he 
could not help considering as very extraordinary doctrine^ 
which a right honourable general had been pleased to lay 
down under the idea of candour : and I hope, said Mr. 
Burke, they will not be considered to be impertinent, as it 
seems to glance at impropriety, or (if the House pleases) a 
want of candour in me and in my friends. Candour, if I 
understand the true meaning of the word, is an impartial 
view of whatever the mind contemplates : let us apply this 
definition to the right honourable general's apology for his 
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eondoct* He tells yon, that he hat seen nothing improper 
m the demeanour of Lord Sheibome under the Rocking 
ham administration ; he will therefore try him aa a premier, 
la this an impartial view ? No, no — surely it is not. To 
be candid, we must take to mind the whole of lliat noble- 
man's pdiitics ever since he has affected to be a statesmm. 
In the late premiership he was controuled. In former ad- 
ministrations, when he could indulge his opinions^ he did 
mdulge them ; and now that he is minister, he will gire 
scope to them with a vengeance ! 

He trusted some credit would be given him on the present 
occasion. His domestic sensibility had never been doubted. 
He had a pretty large family, and but little fortun^;. He 
liked his present office. The house, and all its appendages^ 
to a man of his taste, could not be disagreeable. All thia 
he relinquished not, the House might well conceive, with- 
out regret ; for the welfare of his family was v^ry dear to 
him* No man could conceive him capable, in such cir- 
cumstances as his certainly were, of sacrificing all this and 
4,000/. per annum for nothing. No ; he did it all for that 
country nnd that public whose property he was, and to 
whom lie was always ready to surrender whatever he most 
valunl in life. He had been long surfeited with opposition. 
Those who were familiar with his habits of living, with his 
manners nnd temper, would not call him petulant or fac- 
tious. What, then, could induce him to leave an admi- 
nistration, to the formation of which his humble endea- 
vours had somewhat contributed ? Nothing, he protested, 
but the sincercst reganl for a public, in the service of which 
he wisheil to live and die. He was not satisfied, because 
his heart would not let him confide where his duty and situ- 
ation made it necessary that he should. The ri^t honoor- 
able general's feelings were in this respect exoeedin^ 
convenient* He took every man by hisloc^; thismtg^te 
very good*iiatured, but it was not very wise. He had 
when young, of a wolf whidi was mistook l^ a 
shepherdess, because dressed like her grand-OKillMry 
one quite m geatk and tame as she was. But die 
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portunity undeceived the poor girl. Take care, said Mr. 
Burke, that none of you render yourselves obnoxious to a 
similar ridicule. But, perhaps his worthy friend might 
despise this lesson, because it was drawn from a little book* 
He would therefore touch upon an idea borrowed from a 
book of more authority. He would ask the right honour- 
able gentleman, whether if he had lived in the time of 
the immortal Cicero, he would have taken Cataline upon 
trial, for his colleague in the consulship, after he had heard 
his guilt so clearly demonstrated by that great orator? 
Would he be co-parser with Borgia in his schemes, after 
he had read of his accursed principles in Machiavel ? He 
could answer for him — he knew he would not Why, 
then, did he adhere to the present man ? He meant no of- 
fence, but he would speak an honest mind. If Lord Shd* 
burne was not a Cataline, or a Borgia, in morals, it must 
not be ascribed to any thing but his understanding. 

After much conversation, Mr. Coke consented to withdraw 
his motion. * • 



* The following is a list of the Shelbume administration : 

First Lord of the Treasury — Earl of Shelbume. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — Hon. William Pitt 
Principal Secretaries of State — Lord GranthamyThos.Townshend, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor^ Lord Thurlow. 
First Lord of the Admiralty — Lord Keppel. 
President of the Council — Lord Camden. 
Lord Privy Seal — Duke of Grafton. 
Master-General of the Ordnance — Duke of Richmond. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster — Lord Ashburton. 
Secretary at War — Sir George Yonge. 

Treasurer of the Navy •— Henry Dundas, Esq. (afterwards Lord Melville). 
Paymaster of the Forces — Colonel Barre. 

Attorney-General — Lloyd Kenyon, Esq. (afterwards Lord KenyoD)» 
Solicitor-General — John Lee, Esq. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — Earl Temple. 

Secretary to ditto — Hon. William Wyndham Grenvilie (afterwardi 
Lord Grenvilie). 
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Address on the King's Speech at the Opening of 

THE Session. 

December 5. 

nPHIS day the session was Opened with the following Speech 
from the throne : 

'< My Lords and Gentlemen ; since the close of the last sea* 
alon, 1 have employed my whole time in that care and attention 
which the important and criticaj conjuncture of public a&irs 
required of me. — I lost no time in givfng the necessary orders 
to [prohibit the further prosecution of offensive war upon the 
continent of North America. Adopting, as my inclination will 
alwa3's lead me to do, with decision and effect, whatever I col-> 
lect to be the sense of my parliament and my people ; I have 
pointed all my views and measures, as well in Europe as North 
America, to an entire and cordial reconciliation with those 
colonies. 

** Finding it indispensable to the attainment of this object, I 
did not hcs^ate to go the full length of the pow^s vested in 
me, and offered to declare them free and independent states, 
by an article to be inserted in the treaty of peace. Provisional 
articles are agreed upon, to take effect whenever terms of peace 
shall be finally settled with the court of France. 

" In thus admitting their separation from the crown of these 
kingdoms, I have sacrificed every consideration of my own, to 
the wishes and opinion of my people. I make it my humble 
and earnest prayer to Almighty God, that Great Britain may 
not feel the evils which might result from so great a dismember- 
ment of tlie empire ; and, that America may be free from 
those calamities, which have formerly proved in the mother 
country how essential monarchy is to the enjoyment of consti- 
tutional liberty. Religion — language* — interest — afiectionB 
may, and I hope will yet prove a bond of permanent union be- 
tween the two countries : to this end, neither attention not dis- 
position, on my part, shall be wanting. *- 

*^ While I have carefully abstained from all offensive opem- 
tions m America, I have directed my whole force by land wbA 
sea against the other powers at war, with as much vigour -at 
the situation of that force, at the commencement of Ae 
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paign> would pennit. I trust that you feel the advantages re- 
sulting from the safety of the great branches of our trade. You 
must have seen with pride and satisfaction the gallant defence 
of the governor and garrison of Gibraltar ; and my fleet, after 
having effected the object of their destination, ofFering battle to 
the combined force of France and Spain on their own coasts ; 
those of my kingdoms have remained at the same time per- 
fectly secure, and your domestic tranquillity uninterrupted. 
This respectable state, under the blessing of God, I attribute 
to the entire confidence which subsists between me and my 
people, and to the readiness which has been shewn by my sub- 
jects in my city of London, and in other parts of my kingdoms, 
to stand forth in the general defence. Some proofs have lately 
been given of public spirit in private men, which would do ho- 
nour to any age, and any country. 

'* Having manifested to the whole world, by the most lasting 
examples, the signal spirit and bravery of my people, I con- 
ceived it a moment not unbecoming my dignity, and thought it 
a regard due to the lives and fortunes of such brave aud gallant 
subjects, to shew myself ready on my part to embrace fair and 
honourable terms of accommodation with all the powers at war* 

" I have the satisfaction to acquaint you, that negociations 
to this effect are considerably advanced ; the result of which, 
as soon as they are brought to a conclusion, shall be immedi- 
ately communicated to you. 

*^ I have every reason to hope and believe, that I shall have 
it in my power, in a very short time, to acquaint you, that 
they have ended in terms of pacification, which I trust you 
will see just cause to approve. I rely, however, with perfect 
confidence in the wisdom of my parliament and the spirit of 
my people, that, if any unforeseen change in the dispositions 
of the belligerent powers should frustrate my con^dent expec* 
tations, they will approve of the preparations I have thought it 
advisable to make, and be ready to second the most vigorous 
efforts in the farther prosecution of the war. 

" Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; I have endeavoured, 
by every measure in my power, to diminish the burthens of my 
people. I lost no time m taking the most decided measures for 
introducing a better economy into the expenditure of the army. 

** I have carried into strict execution the several reductions 
in my civil list expences, directed by fan act of the last ses- 
sion. I b«ye introduced a Airther refonn into other depart- 
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tion, that part of the debt which consists of navy^ ordnance, 
and victualling bills : the enormous discount upon some of these 
bills shews this mode of payment to be a most ruinous expedient. 

'' I have ordered the several estimates, made up as correctly 
as the present practice would admit, to be laid before you. I 
hope that such further corrections, as may be necessary, will 
be made before the next year. It is my desire, that you should 
be apprized of every expence before it is incurred, as far as 
the nature of each service can possibly admit. Matters of ac- 
count can never be made too public. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen ; the scarcity and consequent 
high price of corn requires your instant interposition. 

*' The great excess, to which -the crimes of theft and robbery 
have arisen, in many instances accompanied with personal vio- 
lence, particularly in the neighbourhood of this metropolis, 
has called of late for a strict and severe execution of the laws. 
It were much to be wished that these crimes could be prevented 
in their infancy, by correcting the vices become prevalent in 
a most alarming degree. 

^* The liberal principles adopted by you concerning the 
rights and the commerce of Ireland, have done you the highest 
honour, and will, I trust, increase that harmony which ought 
always to subsist between the two kingdoms. I am persuaded 
that a general increase of commerce throughout the empire 
will prove the wisdom of your measures with regard to that ob- 
ject. I would recommend to you a revision of our whole trading 
system, upon the same comprehensive principles, with a view to 
its utmost possible extension. 

^' The regulation of a vast territory in Asia opens a large 
field for your wisdom, prudence, and foresight. I trust that you 
will be able to frame some fundamental laws, which may make 
their connection with Great Britain a blessing to India : and 
that you will take therein proper measures to give all foreign 
nations, in matters of foreign commerce, an entire and perfect 
confidence in the probity, punctuality, and good order of our 
government. You may be assured, that whatever depends 
upon me shall be executed with a steadiness which can alone 
preserve that part of my dominions^ or the commerce which 
arises from it. 

<^ It is the fixed object of my heart to make die general good, 
and the true spirit of the constitution, the invariable rule of my 
condaet, and on all OccasiHas to adnmce tad reward merit in 
•very profession. 
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*^ To ensure the full advantage of a government conducted 
on such principles, depends on your temper, your wisdom, 
your disinterestedness, collectively and individually. 

'^ My people expect these qualifications of you ; and I call 
for them." 

An Address of Thanks in answer to the above Speech having 
been moved by Mr. Yorke and seconded by Mr. Bankes, a de<* 
bate ensued, in the course of which, 

Mr. Burke rose. He said, he did not mean to propose 
any amendment to the Address, although he was not over 
and above pleased with the Speech. The chancellor of the 
exchequer had lamented many things, which he said to be 
calamitous in his situation, and among other things, very 
much to his astonishment, he had lamented his youth. He 
could not see the necessity for such lamentations, as he 
very sincerely believed the nation would have little cause to 
join in them on that score, and he wished to heaven they 
could confide as fully and implicitly in the honour of other 
members of the administration, as they could in that of 
the young chancellor of the exchequer. Mr. Burke then, 
in a. very animated style, charged the Speech from the 
throne with a species of delusion and insinuation, which 
he conceived to be of a very dangerous nature. His ma- 
jesty was made to say, that he had sacrificed his own con- 
siderations, not to the necessity of the case, but to the ad- 
vice of his parliament, and by this means the whole of the 
consequences which were said to be apprehended from their 
want of monarchy, were flung in the teeth of parliament* 
This he conceived to be an instance of the duplicity of the 
minister, extremely consistent with the general tenor of 
his conduct. There was something in this neither manly 
nor generous. It was a little, low, left-handed policy 
which the Americans would despise, and which no nation 
would respect. It was making his majesty do that with 
sheepishness which he might have done with grace. It 
was, in &ct, to make him say, that he dftl it against wk" 
dom, against goo^ sense, against necessity, against poUqrt fa 
constrained obedience to the advice of an ill-ji 
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of Commons. Sach was tbe language which ministers bad put 
into the mouth of their sovereign ; and such was the respect 
which they had paid to that House ! The calamities of the 
war were not taken into the account : the circumstances of 
the country; the impossibili^ of acting otherwise were 
all overlooked; and it was charged upon that House 
alone. Oh, the mean, short-sighted wisdom of such s 
mode of proceeding I How must surrounding nations feel, 
when they see the king of Great Britaio made to speak in 
such a strain ! Instead of coming forward with dignity, and 
yielding to the necessity which the madness of former mi- 
nisters had imposed, he was taught to whine, and ascribe 
to a resolution of the House of Commons what was clearly 
the hand of Providence, in a severe punishment of our 
conduct. Tlien Le was made to fall upon his knees to de* 
precate the wrath of heaven, and pray that this misguided 
people may not suffer the consequences of the want of mo- 
narchy. Monarchy was made the subject of hb majesty's 
most earnest prayers ; and this people^ who never were de« 
signed by heaven for monarchy — who were in their natures 
adverse to monarchy — who never had any other than the 
smell of monarchy, at the distance of three thousand miles- 
were now to be guarded by the prayers of the king of Great 
Britain, from the consequences of that loss, which, through 
a resolution of the House of Commons, they had incurred I 
He dwelt on this idea with great energy, and argued, that 
it would have been wise and proper, to have talked In such 
a moment, not in a wliimpering style of affected and un* 
meaning piety — for nothing could be so unmeaning, as 
prayers of such a nature— -but in a generous and manly 
s^le^ by which the American people would have been led 
to believe that we were really cured of our foUiesi and were 
brought at last to think and act like men* 

He adverted particularly to the observations which bad 
been made on the concessions as the price of peace. He 
said, he detested generalities. There was no arguing finom 
propositions that had no latitude; and, therefore^ the Ian* 
guage of the honourable gentleman who seconded the toO' 
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tion, whatever good purpose it might answer^ in feeling the 
pulse of tlie House, could hardly be brought to the test of 
argument and examination. With respect to Gibraltar, 
which he had particularly hinted at, he hoped the argu- 
ments which had been so powerfully urged would shew 
ministers that they must not dare to sport with the feelings 
of the nation, in regard to an object so justly dear to them. 
The fortress of Gibraltar was invaluable, because impreg- 
nable. No other post which the Spaniards could give us 
had that recommendation ; and as a post of war, a post of 
power, a post of commerce, a post which made us valuable 
to our friends and dreadful to our enemies ; that which 
gave us the command in the district of ocean where it lay; 
that which was the incontestible evidence of our pre-emi- 
nence and power ; that of all other places was what we 
ought with the most religious determination to maintain. 
He averred, that the king of Spain had not an appendage 
to his crown, which he could give, equal to Gibraltar. The 
capitals of Peru and Mexico were out of the question. An 
unclothed territory could not be equal to this rock. If they 
were to offer, as he had no doubt but they would, the 
island of Porto Rico for it, it was not an adequate compen- 
sation ; and he warned men against being cheated by the 
idea of an extensive, rich, and profitable territory being 
given in exchange for a bare rock. Porto Rico was in 
every sense of the M'oi;d an uiiclotlicd territory'. All the 
wealth of Spain had not been ec{uul to its cultivation ; and 
we had a sufficient evidence in our own islands of the diffi-i 
cidty and expence of cultivating a territory. The Grena- 
das, though their value had been so much and so widely 
extolled on their acquisition, were not yet more than one 
half clothed, and they had not paid the expence they had 
incurred. But besides this material circumstance, the great 
and solid advantage of Gibraltar was, that it gave us an in- 
disputable command in a most important sea ; by which the 
nations of Enrope would covet our assistance, for which 
tbey would become our allies, and by which we might be 
able to render the family compact a delusive and au uiflew. 
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thing. Such were Jthe advantages to be obtained from th^ 
fortress of Gibraltar ; and therefore it was something more 
than what the honourable gentleman had called it — a post 
of pride, or a post of honour ; it was a post of power ; a 
post of superiority; a post of connection ; and a post of 
commerce. 

With regard to the manner in which the ministers had, 
in the course of this summer, proceeded to carry intq effect 
the plan of reform which he had the honour to propose to 
that House, and which had been carried into law, he dis- 
claimed all pretensions to any share of the merit of it 
.Their manner was entirely their own ; and he would take 
upon him to say, that it was as mean and inhuman, as that 
which he had pursued was public and generous. He had 
aimed only at the destruction of parliamentary influence, 
and of sinecures for parliamentary men ; but they had aimed 
their blows at poor inferior officers of twenty, thirty, and 
ibrty pounds a year, which was all their dependence and 
support, after a life of service, for themselves and their fa- 
milies. He meant to disturb no individual in his posses- 
sion ; his economy was gentle as well as systematic, and was 
calculated for permanency as well as use. Mr. Burke con- 
cluded with saying, that though he by no means approved 
of many parts of the Speech, and thought it on the whole 
a collection of unmeaning professions and of undeserved 
self-praises, yet he would not disturb the union of the day, 
by proposing any amendment ; but would content himself 
with declaring, that he thanked his majesty for having con- 
cluded a provisional agreement, by which we had at last 
got rid of the American war, reserving to himself at the 
aame time his freedom to disapprove of that provisional 
agreement, if he should think it &ulty. 

On the following day, when the report of the Address was 
brought up> 

Mr. Burke again rose, and called the attention of the 
House to a most ingenious and forcible commentary on the 
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^^)eech of the king's ministers, as delivered from the 
throne. He confessed that he had his suq)icicns; tibat he 
had from the beginning entertained his doubts; and they 
bad been rendered stronger by what had been said ia 
another place. He saw that the language of the Speech 
was guarded with the most insidious perplexity of expres- 
sion, and that it contained words which might be construed 
to mean either an absolute, unconditional renunciation of 
dependence, or a conditional temporary offer of indepen- 
dence, to be revoked in certain circumstances. He had 
mentioned his doubts the day before, and he repeated 
them now. With respect to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, he had a high opinion of his character and inte^ 
grity ; and if he were to trust to the words of men, his 
explanation would be to him full and sufficient. But the 
Speech spoke a language so strange and contradictory, so 
full of ridiculous and absurd professions, along with such 
an incredible number of promises and boasts, that he de- 
clared, if he might be permitted to s]>eak of it as it de 
served, he should call it a farrago of hypocrisies and 
nonsense. If he might be allowed to apply to it the words 
of Hudibras, he should say, ihnt the minister had made the 
king speak 

** As if hypocrisy r.nd nonsense 

<' Had got the advowson of his conscience." 

Here Mr. Burke indulged himself with a free com^ 
mentary on the text of the Speech, taking the several 
passages in succession. lie did this in a vein of wit, argu- 
ment, and satire, so fmely blended and so strongly carried 
on, that the House was kept in a burst of laughter the 
whole time. He animadverted agtiin on the artful manner 
in which ministers had taken au*e to throw upon parlia* 
ment the whole of the measure of the recognition of the 
independence cf America. His majesty had done tbtt 
thing, not because it was wise, not because it was propet^ 
not because it was necessary ; but because the pariiamoBl 
had advised it, and in the ^irit of most unseasonable picCft 
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and most unwise, because insincere, devotion, he was mada 
to &11 upon his laiees to deprecate the consequences likely 
to result to America from the want of nionarchy. Mr* 
Burke reprobated all this because it was unwise, and ber 
cause it must produce a ridiculous effect among all sensible 
and thinking nations. He had heard of a form of prayer 
in churches, but this was the first form of prayer he had 
ever met with in a king's Speech. It was, he declared, 
nothing more than a piece of h\^critical cant played off 
at the cxpence of parliament. That the independence of 
America was recognized unconditionally in the provisional 
articles, was a fact, which the words of the pninister's 
Speech by no construction of grammar, by no fair mean- 
ing of phrase^ could, he asserted, be proved to commu- 
nicate. As tlierefore it was known that in another place a 
very different sense of the manner in which the indepen- 
dence of America had been recognised in the provisional 
articles, had been declared by one of his majesty's servants^ 
and as it was known that tliere were such tilings as divisions 
in cabinets, and that those ministers who could be brought 
to say one and the same thing in one particular place, 
spoke of it very differently elsewhere, that House was 
warranted in entertaining suspicions of duplicity and delu- 
sion in the present very important matter. If the whole 
of the doubt rested on the word of the right honourable 
gentleman at the head of the exchequer, — of whose virtue, 
integrity, and honour, he entertained the highcbt opinion, 
—his mind would be perfectly satisfied with the declaration 
that right honourable gentleman had just made; but cir- 
cumstanced as the doubt was, considering by whom the 
Speech was penned, (for he would venture to say it was 
not penned by his right honourable young friend,) there 
was every reason in the world for that House to observe 
to what they pledged their support; more especially where 
ihe whole blame of the consequence was directly laid at the 
^oor of parliament. 
. Having said this, Mr. Burke proceeded to comment on 
the l^)eecb| and read that passage in which his majesty 
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declares he had sacrificed every consideration of his owti 
to the wishes of his people. He dwelt for some time on 
the wonl o.>n5ii deration, and asked what the minister meant^ 
by Tiiakin^ his majesty declare, he had considerations 
st^rate fitJiii the wishes of his people? Such an idea 
was, ho said, equally new, unconstitutional, and improper. 
He next procceiled to the part in which his majesty was 
made to ivjoice in the extraordinary readiness, and public 
spirit >iicw ii by his >ubiccts : and particularly by the people 
of 'ho jC^wl oity of London. Upon this Mr. Burke con- 
teuxkv, tluiL -"^ w:k> L»:I j pieci? of delusion ; that one honour- 
able l\ir\>iut zmK hke the i-hc?nix that was seen but 
OiKv 11 ^ c\i.':urv. u>jiuv j ?:iui»t liberal o£kr*, and that 
odti* -rtits hotv iiisiziuacixi to be manv with a view to make 
uK^iv i^^n/io :v«»c«.r voiuuciiry jcifts* In &ct, the offer of 
the hv'isvM'.ublo bd:vi!cc w:is the only one thing that had 
N\N' v'oiK*; ti.*r as tv* :'>e v-rtL-r made by the county of Suf- 
folk, >t vt:u> H^ cautXHisiv jcuarJed that there was not any 
^>i\\>ivvt jf rheir >hip : it w-jt^ not to be built until twelve 
^H<K'i ».\Hji!Lics A iurv of 0,'unues — should do the same. 
M I'MvtN .iv.'U'd ill the uiaiitrer o£ certain religious houses, 
whv^ .t^'^KHUced thaiikiiigiviijgs^ and poured their blessings 
oii Lhv- i»vV|.»io: pai'iicularK' when they iailed to bestow on 
ihciu LiWir u»Ui\l ^iil^ that ihey might remind diem of 
thsiv viui\\ uiid shew ihein into what grateful hands they 
vb«.KiU[ uKHir th<.»ir wt.'alth. In order to prove the position 
1K' had liiivt d«.»wii, he askevt which of the subjects in the 
cti\ ».^' I s*iivlo*j hju.1 oiK'retl to build ships for government? 
l1>o iMw'v^i .hat cvnUd raise millions, was to go about to 
b^^; c^a'''.> t\vm individuals; and from this chority, the 
wa\\ of Kv^UikI was to be restored. Wretcheil politicians ! 
ihv\\ >ikv(v tike the man who held a fiirthing candle to the 
HttiN oi Uko him who spit into the ocean, to increase its 
waU'ct- IVnevoIences in former ages were indeed of a 
dirtereni nature. In Queen Elizabeth's reign, the w^holc 



* Sir J«iihw Lowther, who had in the course of the ionuner made 
I^^MHK ol" a aevcnqr-AMir gun ibip to govemincDt 
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navy of England did not cost the nation, annually, more 
than the trifling sum of 40,000/. The public revenue did 
not exceed 300,000/. So that in that time, when the 
revenue was low, and individuals rich,- because not loaded 
with taxes, it was not improper^to apply to wealthy indivi- 
duals, who could easily fit out a parcel of such men of 
war as were used in those days ; but which could not com- 
pare with our smallest frigates at present He was the 
more surprised at finding benevolences so praised in a 
Speech, which he was justified in looking upon as the 
production of a cabinet, in which sat a learned lord % 
vi^o, while he was a commoner, had moved to resolve that 
such benevolences were illegal. 

" Men of all professions were to be rewarded." This 
he took to be a bait, particularly for such gentlemen in 
that House as wore black gowns ; it was directly fishing 
for black gowns ; they might see a proof of it, in that one 
of their corps had been raised to a peerage, and compli- 
mented with a pension of 4000/. per annum : another — - 
the lord advocate — a very able man indeed, had been 
put into a very comfortable office : the two last solicitors 
general remained still unrewarded; but they and others 
might take a hint from this, how they might obtain proper 
rewards. 

<^ It is the first object of my heart to make the general 
good, and the true spirit of the constitution, the invariable 
rule of my conduct." O ! the noble discovery ! O wise 
ministers ! Dii tibi tonsorcm donenty to all except one who 
has no occasion for one ! What necessity could there have 
been for professing that they would do that, which if 
they had omitted to do, they would have exposed them- 
selves to the most heavy punishment f The Speech, from 
beginning to end, was full of the most unmeaning self- 
applauses that ever he met with. 

<< It is the first object of my heart to make the general 
good the invariable rule of my conduct." What an ad- 



* Lord AihburtOD. 
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mirabic piece of ^otism ! There was a bad taste in this 
writing; it had neither chastity nor propriety of style. 
His majesty's ministers come gravely forth, and inform 
parliament, that they are determuied to do tliat, which^ if 
they did not do, tliey would be impeached. He professed 
he was at a loss to determine in his mind whether the 
ministers meant by these expressions an insult or a mockery 
of parliament, or whctlier they meant both. But his 
miyesty was made his own historiographer, and he gave 
us in this very curious Speech, a narrative of his proceed- 
ings during the recess. He supposed that this was to be 
considered as one of the economical reihrnis of the new 
ministry ; for as the place of historiographer to the king 
was one of tliose abolished by the late bill, they had given 
that duty to his majesty himself; and the office of tlie poet 
laureat, he supposed, would, in consequence of the specimen 
which tliat House had heard last night of the poetical 
talents of the chancellor of the exchequer, be consigned 
to that right honourable gentleman. 

" To ensure the full advantage of a government con- 
ducted on such principles, depends on your temper, your 
wisdom, your disinterestedness, collectively and indivi- 
dually." He defied the oldest member of that House to 
trace in all the Speeches that he had ever heard, a request 
more extraordinary tlian this. The minister, indeed, was 
resolved to put their temper to the test, when he ventured 
to advise the king to make such an address to his parlia- 
ment: as vexation was the best of all possible trials of 
temper, to hear that Speech, to re-echo it back to the 
throne, and yet not to grow out of hmnour, was the severest 
test of the temper of parliament, that could be exhibited. 
With regard to die wisdom that his majesty's ministers li n d 
made him call for, unfortunately it was not to be forced 
within those walls, like a member's attendance by a treasury 
note. No gentleman could, as Gregory was drubbed uito 
a doctor, be beat with a stick into wisdom. Wisdom was 
stubborn, and would be equally deaf to the call of ma^Bttj 
and the call of ministers. The wisdom of the House mnti 
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remain to operate just ad it thought proper. He had often 
heard of tlie qualification of a member of that Home; 
but never until this moment that wisdom was one of 
the qualifications which could be called for, and must be 
produced at the pleasure of the king. The ministers did 
not seem to be Irish, but Welsh ; ^* I can,'' says the great 
Welsh magician, <' call up spirits from the vasty deep.*^ 
*' Aye;" says the plain rough Hotspur, "but will they 
come when you call ?" His majesty might call for wisdom, 
but wisdom was not to be compelled. It was what philo- 
sophers call an original infusion, and was not to be inspired 
or procured at pleasure. 

But all this was nothing to what followed. His majesty 
calls for disinterestedness from parliament. Disinterested- 
ness ! Could any man believe it possible that the king 
from the throne should be made to libel the two Houses of 
parliament with the crime and treason of interestedness ! 
He could hardly give credit to his senses. It was a strain 
of insult beyond his imagination to conceive. Would the 
House bear to be told by any minister, that they were 
collectively and individually a servile, and a corrupt set of 
men, without virtue, without zeal, forgetful of duty, and 
negligent of character? 

" My people expect these qualifications of you, and I 
call for them." Here was a mode and strain of blustering, 
to which he believed that House was unaccustomed, anid 
how it would sit upon their tempers, with all possible re- 
spect for their wisdom, he could not take upon himself to 
say. He believed that since the days of King Charles, 
who liad advanced into that House, and thrown himself 
into the Speaker's chair to look for the members who hadL 
ofiended him, such an insult and indignity had not been 
offered to them. He thought them called upon by eveiy 
inducement of respect to themselves; to the high character 
which they ought to maintain; to the just jealousy of their 
privileges, which ought never to be a^leqi; to the doty 
which they owed to the people of England» U> ikclare 
lluit thej would never submit to be alandared ortutooid 
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by the king's ministers. He believed that House was 
tainted with interest, and that corruption was to be found 
in it ; but it was from the people of England that they 
were to receive rebuke as well as counsel. The executive 
government was not appointed to controul the legislature, 
nor to teach them their duty ; they knew their duty, and 
if they failed to discharge it, their constituents, he hoped, 
always would, as they ought, come forward and correct 
them. 

At length folding up the Speech, he begged the House 
to excuse him for having preached so very long a sermon, 
but he desired them to remember, that he deserved not 
the name of Parson Spintext, for he held in his hand the 
longest text that ever required a conunent; and a long 
text, they all knew, made a long comment indispensable. 
Having been upon his 1^ a considerable time, and used a 
great deal of laughable, mixed with a great deal of serious 
argument, Mr. Burke, in terms of great earnestness, de- 
clared, he thought the Speech a compound of hypocrisy, 
self-commendation, contradiction, and folly; and were it 
not that unanimity was so absolutely necessary, just at the 
present crisis, he would move an amendment, and even 
yet he was not determined whether he would not still pro* 
pose one. 

The Address was however agreed to without any amendment 
or division. 



Address on the Preuhinary Articles of Peace. 

Februaty 17. 1783. 

rpHE preliminary articles of peace between Great Britain 
■'^ and France, and between Great Britain and Spain, wera 
signed at Versailles on the aoth of January 1783 ; and'on tke 
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27 th copies of the same, and of the provisional treaty with tha 
United States of America, were laid before both houses of 
parliament, and after a short debate, ordered to be printed. 
Monday, the 17 th of February, was appointed for taking them 
into consideration ; and in the intermediate time several motiona 
were made for such papers and documents as might assist the 
House in deciding on their merits. On the day appointed up- 
wards of four hundred and fifly members were assembled. 
Afler the papers were read, a motion was made by Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, and seconded by Mr. Wilberforce, ** That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, to return his majesty our 
most humble thanks for having been graciously pleased to lay 
before us the articles of the different treaties which his majesty 
has concluded, and to assure his majesty that we have consi* 
dered them with the most serious attention. To express the 
great satisfaction and gratitude with which we perceive that 
his majesty, in the exercise of the powers which were in- 
trusted to him, has concluded provisional articles with the 
states of North America, on such principles as must, we trusty 
lay the foundation of perfect reconciliation and friendship with 
that country. That, impressed with these sentiments, we can- 
not forbear particularly to lay before his majesty our earnest 
wish and just expectation that the several states of North 
Aitierica will, in the amplest and most satisfactory manner^ 
carry into execution those measures which the congress is so 
solemnly bound by the treaty to recommend, in favour of such 
persons as have suffered for the part they have taken in ibe 
war, a circumstance to which we anxiously look as tending to 
cement that good«will and affection which we trust will uni- 
formly mark the future intercourse between us. And to assure 
his majesty, that we are sensible of his wise and paternal care 
for the welfare and happiness of his subjects, in relieving them 
from a long and burthensome war, and restoring the blessings 
and advantages of peace, by the preliminary articles agreed 
upon with the courts of France and Spain. To assure hia 
majesty, that we indulge the most sanguine hopes, that his 
subjects of Great Britain and Ireland will successfully apply 
their attention to cultivate and improve by every possible means 
their domestic resources. That with these views we shall apply 
ourselves to a revision of our commercial laws on the most 
liberal principles, and in a manner adapted to the present 
situation of affiurs, for the purpose of extending our trade and 
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navigation on the surest grounds, and diligently providing for 
the maintenance of our naval power, which can alone insure 
the prosperity of these kingdoms." — An amendment was moved 
by Lord John Cavendish, by leaving out from the words " and 
^ assure his majesty, that," in the first paragraph, to the end 
of the question, in order to insert these words, ** his faithful 
Commons will proceeed to consider the same witli that serious 
and full attention which a subject of such importance to the 
present and future interests of his majesty's dominions de- 
serves : that in the mean time, they entertain the fullest confi- 
dence in his majesty's paternal care, that he will concert with 
his parliament sucli measures as may be expedient for entend- 
ing the commerce of his majesty's subjects. That whatever 
may be the sentiments of his faithful Commons on the result of 
their investigation of the terms of pacification, they beg leave 
to assure his majesty of their firm and unalterable resolution 
to adhere inviolably to the several articles for wliich the public 
fiuth is pledged, and to maintain the blessings of peace, so ne* 
cessary to his majesty's subjects, and the general happiness of 
mankind," instead thereof. — A second amendment was after* 
wards moved by Lord North, by inserting after the words " com- 
merce of his majesty's subjects," these words, '^ and his majesty*i 
faithful Commons feel that it would be superfluous to express 
to his majesty the regards due from this nation to every 
description of men, who, with the risk of their lives, and the 
sacrifice of their properties, have distinguished their loyalty and 
fidelity during a long and calamitous war." The original address 
was supported by Mr. Secretary Townshcnd, Mr. Chancellor 
Pitt, Mr. Dundas, the Solicitor General, and by Mr. Powys, 
Mr. Bankes, and some other country gentlemen ; the amende 
ments by Lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Governor Johnstone^ 
Jxird Mulgravc, Sir Henry fletcher, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Adara^ 
and also by several of the country gentlemen. 

Mr. Burke was very pleasant in his remarks on tht 
modesty of the Address. At the beginning of the sesskm 
ministers had been very verbose, because when men da^gs 
to perform little, they promise a great deal. Now llmt 
nunisters had given away to the enemies of this ooimtiy 
immense possesions, few words were judged to be iifB 
wisest : but, perhaps^ the country would deem the ver b ope 
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Address less exceptionable^ than that which was defended 
on the ground of its modesty ; at least, he was sure ihi 
country would feel less the consequence of the one than of 
the other. But the right honourable secretary had adopted 
a style of reasoning fit for the defence of such conduct t 
^< tmcy" said he, ^< the peace is a bad one^ but could you 
have made a better? Much has been given to the enemy^ 
but, thank God, that much is a heap of rubbish/' France^ 
said Mr. Burke, has obtained Tobago and St. Lucia in the 
West Indies, a dangerous extent of fishery, all the fbrta 
and islands in Africa, and a district in the E^ Indies^ 
which cannot fail to render her a formidable enemy, when- 
ever war shall again break out To Spain we had ceded 
East Florida, and guarantied West Florida and Minorca. 
To America we had given an unlimited extent of territory, 
part of the province of Canada) a right of fishery, and 
other extraordinary cessions ; and yet the right honourable 
secretary told the House, that what we had conceded was 
of little worth to us, and, in effect, a heap of rubbish. The 
right honourable secretary forgot that this depreciation of 
what we had ceded to France, to Spain, and to America^ 
but ill agreed with his chief argument in defence of the 
peace; namely, that being triumphant at the end of the last 
war, we insisted on terms hmniliating to the house of 
Bourbon, and that now the house of Bourbon, having the 
turn of the scale in the fortune of war, had a right to dictate 
terms of peace to us; and it was natural to expect, that she 
should insist on having those humiliating terms reversed* 
Was France, then, so moderate in the hour of her triumph, 
that she was contented with a mere nominal cession ? Did 
a heap of rubbish gratify her ambition ? Modest house of 
Bourbon ! Humble in prosperity, self-denying, when A# 
could best feed her vanity and her interest ! 

Having pushed this point with considerable force rf 
ridicule, Mr. Burke went into a cursory review of the i»* 
veral treaties, and particularly laid his stress on the ce9- 
A(ma €0 France in the East Indies. He painted the artiotef 
Ant rdated to that subject as disadvaatageowi in the cK^ 
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treme^ and took notice of Mr. Thomas Pitt's remaik, that 

wc had nothing to fear in that quarter, while we had a 

great general and a great statesman at the head of affidrs 

diere. With regard to the general, no man had a highec 

opinion of his bravery and wisdom than he had ; so much 

had been done for his coimtry by his judgment and his 

valour, that every thing was tx) be expected at his hands 

that military skill could achieve : but he must differ with 

regard to the gentleman described as a great statesman. 

Perhaps that great statesman (Mr. Hastings) would be 

proved to be a great delinquent, and that his project of 

extending the territorial acquisitions of the countiy had 

nearly ruined, not only our commercial interests in India^ 

but our very existence in that quarter of the globe. 

Having argued this strongly, he came to a consider»- 

tion of die treaty with the United States; a treaty which 

in its preamble declared reciprocal advantage and mutual 

convenience to be its basis, but which was full of the most 

important concessions on our part, without the smallest 

balance or equipoise to support that reciprocity it so 

much boasted. Had he been worthy to advise ministers 

in making that trea^, he would have advised them not to 

mention such a word as reciprocity. If the terms, from 

the necessity of our situation, were obliged to be such as 

were replete with disgraceful concession, to talk of recipro* 

city was adding insult to injury. In like manner, if what 

this country owed the loyalists could not be obtained, he 

would not have said one syllable about tliose most unhappy 

men. Better to have lefl the whole to future negociation^ 

and to have been totally silent upon tlie subject in the 

treaty, than to have consented to set our hands to a groat 

libel on the national character, and in one flagitious article 

plunge the dagger into the hearts of the loyalists, and 

manifest our own impotency, ingratitude, and disgraoeii 

Mr. Burke said, there were some of the loyalists whose 

conduct he never had approved, because he had been per-v 

fuaded it led to mischief and ruin : but he had no right tO 

say, that even such of them as he had described miffht not 

16 ^^ • 
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be influenced by motives of purity, and looking at afiain 
through the medium of prejudice, instill into others those 
erroneous notions which they themselves had imbibed, and 
which they firmly believed. At any rate, it must be agreed 
pa all hands, that a vast number of the loyalists had been 
deluded by this country, and had risked every thing in oar 
cause; to such men the nation owed protdcdon, and its 
honour was pledged for their security at all hazards. How 
far any description of the reftigees merited the titles of 
vipers and traitors bestowed on them by the honourable 
gentleman who moved the Address, he would leave the 
world to imagme. He saw no use, however, in abusmg 
and vilifying those whom we had shamefully abandoned. 

He took notice of Mr. Powys's attack upon that side of 
the House for the coalition stated to have been formed that 
day, and maintained that there was nothing heterogeneous 
in such an alliance^ if any such had been formed, — which 
he was yet to learn. He bid those who held such' an 
opinion look at the treasury-bench at that moment, and 
seethe learned lord advocate (Mr. Dundas) sitting between 
the chancellor of the exchequer and the secretary of state. 
He reminded the House of the frequent speeches of the 
latter, in opposition to that administration which the 
learned lord had 'on all occasions supported ; and after 
creating some laughter at the expence of the present admi- 
nistration, reverted to his original argument, that the peace 
was disadvantageous and disgracefuL In answer to Mr. 
Powys's declaration, that the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
was the cause of it, he said, it by no means followed that 
we must submit to any terms, because the war had been 
calamitous and unfortunate. The success of the last cam- 
paign gave us vantage ground, and we had a right either 
to have conceded less or to have maintained more. 

The debate lasted tiU near eight o'clock in the morning, 
when the House divided on the original Address : Yeas 208 : 
Noes 224. The amendments were consequently carried by a 
majority of lO* 
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March 3 1^ 

TK consequence of the censure passed on the peace by the re- 
solutions of the House of Commons on the 21st of Febniaiy, 
the Earl of Shelbume quitted his office of first commissioner of 
the treasury, and the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Pitt, 
declared publicly in the House, that he only held his place till 
a successor should be iq>pointed to fill it. A ministerial inter- 
regnum ensued, which lasted till the beginning of April ; during 
which time the kingdom remained in a state of great disorder 5 
without any responsible government at home, the finances neg- 
lectedy the military establishments unreduced* and the negoda- 
tions with foreign powers, which the critical conjuncture of 
affiurs rendered peculiarly important, entirely at a stand. On 
the 31st of March, the Earl of Surrey moved an Address to his 
majesty, beseeching him to form an efficient administration. In 
the course of the debate which took place in consequence of 
thb motion, 

Mr. Burke rose, and, in a full, clear, and manly way, 
vindicated the parliamentary conduct he had observed for 
a period of eighteen years. He said he had constantly 
roted on the same side with those noUe and firm supporters 
of the constitution, the bouse of Cavendish, and he trusted 
he always should. He had been blamed for joining in 
die coalition; he however made no doubt but a time 
would come when he should have it in his power to 
convince those persons that now railed so bitterly against 
it, that they were entirely wrongs and were doing more 
hmt to their country than they imagined. It was absurd 
to say that the coalition could not act because thqr difiered 
on some points. Had he not difiered, on the Middlesex 
dection, respecting equal representation, &c. &c. with his 
light honourable iriend (Mr. Fox), and yet would any man 
say they could not act together oik other grand points? 
Undoubtedly they could, an4 it would be ibimd that ooi|& 



tion was the only means that could be resorted to in order 
to form an administration upon a firm and broad basis. 

The Ear] of Surrey consented to withdraw his motion, with 
an understanding that it was to be renewed in three days. The 
day after this debate, a negociation was again opened with the 
Duke of Portland, and on the 2d of April a new administratioa 
was announced. * 



* The following is a list of the new administratioa : 

Members of the cabinet. 

First Lord of the Treasury — Duke of Portland. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department — Lord North. 

Ditto for the Foreign Department — Right Honourable Charles Jamet 

Fox. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer-^ Lord John Cavendish. 
First Lord of the Admiralty— ^ Lord Viscount Keppcl. 
President of the Council — Lord Viscount Stormont. 
Lord Privy Seal — Earl of Carlisle. 

Not of the Cabinet. 

Lords Commissioners for the Custody of the Great Seal — Lord Lough- 
borough, Sir Wm. Henry Ashurst, Sir Beanmont Hotham. 

Master-General of the Ordnance — Lord Viscount Townthend, 

Secretary at War — Honourable Richard Fitzpatrick. 

Pajrmaster of the Forces — Edmund Burke, Esq. 

Treasurer of the Navy — Charles Townshend, Esq. 

Attorney-General-* James Wallace, Esq. 

Solicitor-General — Jbhn Lee, Esq. 

Secretaries to the Treasury — Rich. Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. Richarcl 
Burke, Esq. 

Speaker of the House of Lords — Earl of Mansfield. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — Earl of Northington. 

Secretary to ditto -» William Windham, Esq. 
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Williams's Divorce Bill. 
March 27* 

nrmS day the House resolved itself into a committee 0!^ 
Williams's divorce bill. A conversation took place on thfe 
clause inserted in the Upper House, on the motion of Lord 
Ashburtony the purport of which was, that the children bom 
after the separation of the husband and wife should not be en- 
titled to any share of the husband's property, unless the said 
children should be able to prove their legitimacy. Mr. Fox, 
in an able speech, arraigned this clause as an act of great injus- 
lice to the children, and moved that it should be rejected. 

Mr. Burke opposed the motion. He argued, that the 
ill^itimacy of the childroi was as clearly established as the 
adultery; and thence he inferred the propriety of baa- 
tardizing the offspring, in justice to a much-injured has* 
band, who would otherwise be subjected to great inconve- 
niences for tweiily-one years ; arid perhaps have,,afterwardsy 
the additional mortification of finding it put out of hia 
power, by the death of his witnesses, to prove the childr^i 
illegitimate. He defended the clause in question, and said^ 
it would not put the children in a worse situation than they 
would be without it ; for being declared illegitimate, either 
by law or by a special act of parliament, they must in eitlier 
case be deprived of any claim on Mr. Williams. He went 
farther, in order to shew the hardships that gentleman 
must suffer if the clause should not pass. It was a maxim 
in law, * pater est quein nuptiae dcmonstrant ;' but he would 
not generally subscribe to that maxim : for when a woman 
lived in open adultery, and had children, the probability 
in reason was that they belonged to the adulterer, and not 
to the husband, even though the latter should occasionally 
have access to the wife. With this opinion, he must think 
that Mr. Williams ought to be pronounced by the bill not 
to be the father of children, whom no one in that 
mittee believed to be his* 
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. Mr. Burke went on to state the arbitrary nature of our law 
respecting parental authority, and the disposing of landed 
property, in not dividing it equally among the children 
of a parent, but giving it to the eldest son. He entered 
into a curious but abstruse disquisition of the nature of our 
laws and customs with regard to husbands and wivesy and 
their power over their children. He mentioned the muni-' 
cipal law res])ecting divorces ; and stated that the Rofnans 
did not marry, nor understand the economy of marriage 
for a long time ; that they allowed of divorces, but the 
condition of them was, that the parties divorced were never 
to marry again, but to be condemned to perpetual celibacy* 
He reasoned upon this for some time, and said the bill 
was, as Ills right honourable friend had stated, an appeal 
to them, partly of a legislative, and partly of a judicial 
nature. There were, however, more parties to be consi- 
dered than the three mentioned by bis right honourable 
friend. It was not only the case of Mr. Williams, his wilc^ 
and children, but of the lady, wlioever she might be, that 
Mr. Williams might hereafter marry* Would they, then* 
divorce Mr. Williams from his unfortunate marriage^ and 
yet entail upon liim for twenty-one years all the worst conr 
aequences of that marriage ? Would they oblige him to 
take home to his parental arms the bastards oi* his most 
mortal enemy? — to have them for twenty-one years under 
his eye, the monuments of his shame, the pledges of his 
disgrace ? Let the committee think upon the cruelty, the 
injustice of such conduct* Let them feel for Mr. Williams ; 
let them consider how he was to marry again under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. Burke put these appeals to the humanity of the 
House with great force and address, and contended, that 
the evidence which had proved the adultery of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and entitled Mr. Williams to a <livorce a vinculo 
matrimomij likewise proved the thildren bustards, and 
warranted the House to pronounce them such. He feared 
his right honourable friend had learned some of his style 
of reasoning upon the present question from what he 

c c 2 
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had heard elsewhere. It was not in his right hcmourable 
friend's nature to be niggard of relief, where a claim to 
relief was made out He wafr not in the habit of reluct- 
antly dealing out a piece of a remedy, and loading the 
boon, smaH as it was, with a we^ht of inconvenience and 
discomfiture equal almost to the weight of the original eviL 
Most of the difficulties started upon divorce bills, he had 
generally observed, came from batchelors, men, strangers 
to the nice feelings of husbands, and to the aggravating 
sensations of which the injured honour of married men felt 
the afflictioHr 

' After reasoning npon this point for a considerable time 
with wonderful forc^ Mr. Burke shewed, that if the bas- 
tardizing clauses were struck out of such bills, it would 
nearly oblige the husbands to a state of celibacy all the 
Temdnder of their lives* He put the ease^ that a man at 
forty years of age obtained a divorce^ and the wife had 
diildren in adultery : in that case^ the man could not many 
until he was sixty-one^ — by no means the best time fop 
marrying, if future divorces were wished to be avoided I 
Having pleasantly stated this, he put other cases, and con- 
cluded with declaring, that he saw no reason why he should 
•cruple, as a legislator, to pronounce those children ille- 
gitimate, who had been proved to be such, and whom, from 
the evidence ^ven in support of the bill, he knew to be 
bastards. 

The committee proceeded to divide on the question; but ou 
counting over the members, it was found that there was not a 
sufficient number present to constitute a Housei so that thej 
adjourned. 
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East India Affairs. 



April 25. 



"n^HIS day the report from the committee on the bill for em« 
powering die East India Company to borrow money, and 
make a dividend of four per cent, on their capital for half ayeai^ 
'being brought up, 

Mr. Burke entered into a long detail of aocounti 
relative to the finances of the East India Company. He 
observed, that they carried on two distinct species of trade: 
the one of power in the dominions of which they were 
masters; the other in China, which might be called strictly 
commercial ; the former he proved to have been a losing 
trade to this comitry, and the latter lucrative ; but then all 
the profits arising from it were nearly consumed to make 
^ood the losses in the former* He arraigned, in very 
severe terms, the conduct of Governor Hastings, whom he 
called the gran^ delinquent of all India, to whose measures 
all the calamities under which that country was ^oaning 
were, in his ofmiion, to be ascribed. Hyder Ally, he said, 
liad been twice sold to the Nabob of Arcot, and twice Jbad 
the Company on that account been engaged in wars with 
the former ; for which, when the nabob was called upon 
to give the stipulated supplies to the Company, he always 
excused himself, by sajing, that he was unable^ unless Hyder^ 
whom he called his rebel subject;, should be put into his 
liands ; and the country he had seized should be restored. 
The government >of India falling in with the views of the 
nabob, liad undertaken two wars against Hyder, and 
plunged India into an abyss of calamity ; and when peace 
was made with that prince^ the nabob was not included in 
it ; so that he was left at liberty to go to war with Hyder 
whenever he pleased ; and thus, the nabob being the ally 
of the Company, there never was wanting a pretext for 
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commencing hostilities, without the appearance of the 
Company acting as principals in the war. He described 
the famine that at present raged at Madras in the most 
pathetic manner, stating that two hundred persons perished 
daily with hjmger in that city ; that vultures appeared by 
hundreds, hovering over that ill-tate3 city, to share with the 
/wolves and dogs in devouring the carcases of the dead ; and 
to add to the misfortune of the miserable inhabitants, they 
iiadalso wolves and vultures in human shapes eager to devour 
them ; that Lord Macartney was obliged, from principles of 
humanity, to send the handicraftnien out of Madras, where 
there was not work or food for them, to other places. He 
deplored the fate of a great princess, who, in anotlier part 
of India, had been driven from her palace with tv/o thou- 
sand of her women, after the most faithful of her servants 
had been hanged ; and he prepared the House to expect, 
in the next report from the select committee, such accounts 
of the cruelty, barbarity, and rapine of our government 
in India, as would shock every man of the least sensibility. 
He spoke of large fortunes acquired by individuals, while 
the Company was almost reduced to bankruptcy ; and he 
instanced the readiness with which 8oo,oool. had be<3i 
raised by Mr. Hastings for the purpose of making invest- 
ments, to prevent the Company's ships from coming home 
in ballast He did not approve the motion relative to the 
dividend; but he would support it, as he hoped that a 
totally new system, relative to the government of India, 
would be adopted. He laid it down as a maxim, that the 
relief of the India Company and its reform should go 
together. He believed the particular accommodation, which 
the bill then under discussion would afford, was indispen- 
sably necessary, and necessary with as little delay as pos- 
sible. On that account, and on that account only, he was 
willing to give his assent to it; but if he thought that it 
was merely one part of a system of driblets, and that with- 
out going fully into a general reform of the abuses in the 
government of India, it was meant by little and little to ' 
meet the difficulty of the moment, and apply a 
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proportioned to the present pressure of inconvenience^ he 
would most steadily oppose it. 

In answer to what fell from Governor Johnstone^ 

Mr. Burke said, th^t if he held improper language iQ, 
that House, he might be called to an account for it in a 
parliamentary way : if called to an account out of th^ 
House, he would answer it in a gentleman's way; but nf 
danger, no bullying, no threat, should ever prevent hii9 
from doing his duty ; and he pledged himself to God, to hi^ 
country, to that House, and to the unfortunate and plun* 
dercd inhabitants of India, that he would bring to justice^ 
4is far as in him lay, the greatest delinquent that India ever 
saw. With respect to loose accusation, he was as much 
above it as the honourable gentleman. He might rest 
assured, that when he charged Mr. Hastings, he would do 
it by alleging some specific fiict of criminality. To ac( 
otherwise would be something worse than acting unger 
nerously; it would be to act the part of a calumniator; f 
part which he never would consent to peribrm. Mr. Burk# 
reasoned a good deal in terms of painting, upon overp 
charging a picture 'with colour, in order to hide an imper^ 
feet outline; and declared, that he would take care his 
drawing should be correct and perfect before he put on any 
colouring at all. He said he was justified by the five-and- 
forty resolutions of the secret committee, in holding this 
language with regard to Mr. Hastings, whom the House 
had already so far censured as to resolve that he puffht t^ 
be brought home to take his triaL 
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Messrs. Powell and Bebcbridge. 

May a. 

nrmS day Lord Newhaven informed the House, that since the 
24th of April, when he moved for the minute of the trea- 
sury, relative to Messrs. Powell and Bemhridge, he. had been 
informed, that prosecutions against those gentlemen had been 
ordered in the courts helow : if he should now he told from 
authority, that such prosecutions had really heen ordered, he 
would move to have the order discharged, for taking the minute 
into consideration ; because he was of opinion, that no pro- 
ceeding should be had in the House that might tend to create 
a bias in the minds of the public, before the two gentlemen in 
question had been brought to trial. — Mr. Sheridan said, the 
attorney -general had given it as his opinion, that a prosecution 
fo* a misdemeanor should be instituted by information ; and 
also that another prosecution by English bill should be insti- 
tuted in the court of exchequer, to compel Messrs. Powell 
and Bemhridge to make up their accounts, and pay in their 
balances. — Mr. Kenyon said, that from the state of the case 
that had been laid before him, he had delivered it as his opinion, 
that the gentlemen ought to be the objects both of a criminal 
and a civil prosecution; and in such a light had their conduct 
appeared to him, that he did not hesitate to declare to those 
who were at that time in power, that such enormous offenders 
ought not to be suffered to remain in places of trust. 

Mr. Burke defended his conduct in restoring; the two 
gentlemen to their former situations. It was his own act 
entirely, on wliich he never so much as asked the advice or 
took the opinion of any other man. He said he had so 
regulated the pay-office^ that there was no danger of tha 
public money being embezzled by these gentlemen or him* 
self: he kept no balances in his hands, they lay at the bank, 
but were very small ; when he went out of office^ tlie 
balance amounted to no more than 700I. In the case thai 
had been laid before tlie learned gentleman who q>oke-lM^ 
for his opinioui there was one omissioni of which the 
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in question had great reason to complain; and if the cir- 
cumstance to which he alluded had not been kept back^ 
he was sure tlmt the learned member's (pinion would mod 
have been so strongly against the two gentlemen. 

Mr. Martin said, that when he heard from the highest autho* 
rity, that two considerable clerks in office had been dismissed 
for gross misbehaviour, and that they were afterwards restored, 
he could not help looking upon their restoration as a gross and 
daring insult to the public* 



(( 



Mr. Burke, rising in a violent fit of passion, exclaimed^ 
it is a gross and daring ■ ;** but he could proceed 

no farther, for Mr. Sheridan by this time had pi^Ued him 
down on bis seat, from a motive of friendship, lest his Seat 
should betray him into some intemperate e3^ressions that 
might offend the House. 

May 19. 

Lord Newhaven stated to the House, that the motion he had 
the honour to make on the 24th of April, for laying before the 
House the minutes of the treasury, relative to the dismission 
of Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, appeared to him now quite 
useless, as a prosecution was commenced in the courts below ; 
and as it would be highly improper to have an inquiry going on 
at the same time in that House, he should move, that the said 
order be discharged. 

Mr. Burke apologized for the warmth he felt when this 
business was last before the House. It was the very high 
respect he had for the House^ that would not permit him 
to sit quiet under an idea that he had deserved their 
censure; but he desired to be uildisrstood, that nothing was 
fiuther from his intention, than to offer an excuse for what 
he had done relating to the two unfortunate gentlemen, who 
were the subject of conversation. With respect to hii 
conduct on that subject, he felt such a sunshine of content 
in his mind, that were the act undone^ he was convinced 



that he should do it again, it had ef«r bean, and it mvmt 
•hould be a maxim with hiHi* to cempaiaonate the bb^hv 
tunate ; and, if they happened to be cenneeted witk hifla, 
to protect them, as long at he foqnd them nothing wona 
than unfortunate. He called Messrs. Powell and Bern- 
bridge two unfortunate men; and said they had been 
committed to his protection by the hand of Pro^denee^ 
Imd that he did no more thap his duty in restoring them 
to their situations; at the same time he declared he waa 
far from meaning to impute any blame whatever to hia pre- 
decessor. He might see the matter in a different point of 
View from that in which it struck him ; and having acted 
upon his conscience and his judgment, he had acted war«- 
rantably and even laudably. He disclaimed every idea of 
having acted in concert with any of his majesty's ministers, 
or having so much as asked their advice ; nay, he declared 
that it was even contrary to the prayers and entreaties of 
the very parties concerned, that he kept them in his office. 
He said, that one of them had been with him, and ap- 
peared almost distracted ; he was absolutely afraid the poor 
snan would loose his senses; this much he was sure of, that 
the sight of his grey hairs, and the distraction in which he 
had seen bim, had so far affected and overcome him, that 
he was scarcely able to come down to the House. He then 
jread his own letter to Mr. Powell, in which he signified 
to him his restoration to office; but at the same time stated^ 
that be was aware that there were charges of a very m*av6 
and weighty nature talked of against him, about which his 
mind was by no means made up; and be declared that if 
those charges should hereafter be proved, it would be utr 
t^rly impossible for him to keep bim in the situation tfaa^ 
he then c^ered.' He then read a letter from Mr. Powdi^ 
m which that gentleman implored him to permit hixa tq 
resign, and entreated him to sacrifice him to public cla^napF 
rather than bring it on his own head. Mr. Bi^rke thc[|^ 
diewed, from the act that he himself bad brought: iii fof 
r^;ulating the pay-office that as there could be no bwljiicf 
either in bi^ own )umds i>r tho^ of ius derk^ th^ j*n*r|i|i 
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ran no risk of being injured by the restoration of theM 
unfortunate gentlenien. As for his own conduct in thts 
affair, he cared not how deeply it was probed; but, ia 
justice to them, he wished that no inquiry should be in^ 
tuted till after their trial should be over, and then he 
would meet it with satisfaction. 

The motion for discharging the order was agreed to, on a 
division, by 161 to 137. 



May 21. 

Mr. Rolle, seeing the paymaster-general in his place, requested 
he would inform the House, whether he still persevered in his 
intention to keep Messrs. Powell and Bembridge in office | 
adding, that by tlie answer, he should be determined either to 
make or suppress a motion he had in contemplation for Monday 
next. — General Smith hoped, Uiat no debate would then take 
place, that might interfere with the business relative to India 
affairs, which stood for that day, and which was of a nature 
not to brook delay. 

Mr. Burke said, he was not a little embarrassed how to 
answer the honourable gentleman's question. However, 
since he had called upon him, he would endeavour so t6 
explain himself to the House, as to ^ve them satisfaction. 
He was sorry that any thing relative to him should prevent 
his honourable friend from bringing on the business rela- 
ting to India, which he knew to be of a very important 
nature; the delay, however, was not imputable to him,' 
but to the honourable gentleman who had brought him 
once more upon the scene, to walk in procession before the 
House. He did not know, whether the honourable niem- 
ber intended to honour him by making him walk first ; for 
in some processions the place of honour was to walk firrt; 
in others, it was to walk last. The honourable membei^ 
had put him sw la brochc^ and, no doubt, as a bon rotissettr^ 
he would not give him a single turn more than he should 
find necessary ; if he must be roasted, he should like to 
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have the work neady performed, least, as it waa said 
of the savages of certain parts of America, who roasted 
their prisoners, he should be obliged, after he waa pot 
upon the spit, to cry out to his rotisseuTj *^ you are a buii|^ 
liug fellow, you don't know how to roast a man.'* He 
presumed he did not intend to do him the hcmour, tomaba 
of him the principal dish for the day, but merely to serve 
Mm up ^ on etUremH. 

Having travelled for a while in the region of aUegoiy^ 
Mr. Burke spoke seriously to the question that had been 
put to him. He took God to witness, that in restoring 
Mr. Powell and Mr. Bembridge to thdr places in his office^ 
he was actuated solely by motives of justice; before he took 
that step, he had weighed all the consequences of it; and 
had passed many sleepless nights; but his fears were not 
that he should bring himself to restore these gentlemeD» 
but that he should not ; so fully was he convinced, that in 
consdenee he was was bound to do it: he brought it at 
last to this consideration : — What would be the conse- 
quence to these unfortunate gentlemen, if they should not 
be restored? What to himself if they should? The 
question being once stated m this point of view, he did not 
hesitate a moment to sacrifice his fears to the dictates of 
his conscience: the restoration followed of course; and in 
his opinion it was strictly founded in justice. He was not, 
however, wedded to his opinion ; and he was ready to give 
way when so great a number of members of that House aa 
137 had, in some measure, appeared to censure his con- 
duct; and the more so, as in that number he had seen 
some of his most respected friends ; and who, he was €5on» 
vinced, would rather have voted with him than agaioit 
him, if they did not think that he had been in the vnxmg^ 
To the opinion of that House he would ever bow ; nor did 
he wish to take the sense of it by a division ; it would be 
sufficient for him, if a few of the most leading me mb cra. 
would give it as their opinion, that the unfortunate 
men in question ought not to be kept any longer in 
offices. To collect the sense of the Houses it was 
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fore necessary for him to enter largely on the business, that 
his conduct might be fairly open to parliament, as it was 
intentionally upright in his own breast. He thought^ 
indeed, that Monday had decided the matter, until a jury 
had acquitted or condemned the two clerks ; but as he was 
mistaken in that supposition, he would again cheerfully 
submit his conduct to the House ; and as they were dis« 
posed to think, so should he consider himself bound to act. 

He assured the House^ that he had not spoken to one 
fiiend cm this occasion. He did not solicit so much as the 
assistance of a single vote to support him, nor did he mean 
that this much-misrepresented transaction should stand on 
any other ground than its own good and innocent intention. 
It was now to stand the test of a second trial, and abide by 
» second judgment. He again repeated to the Hous6^ that 
their directions should implicitly be followed, be their sense 
of the business what it might; and as he was judged by 
them in regard to the past, so would he be decided by the 
same tribunal as to the future. The oblique censure which 
the honourable gentlemai^'s questions cast upon him did not 
a little affect him. He wished to stand in estimation with 
the House— < in estimation with the public; his whole life 
had been devoted to their service, and to forfeit their es« 
teem would be his greatest misfortune. Yea or no were 
short monosyllables to decide so great a question as that 
which affected his honour in a most intricate business ; nor 
could he give the negative or the affirmative to die honour* 
able gentleman until the causes and effects were fully dis- 
cussed. A very respectable minority had, it was true^ 
thought his conduct censurable; but a majority equally 
respectable in character, and more decisive by numbersi 
had given him an opportunity to assert, that by the collec- 
tive sense of the House, he was not censurable. In that 
minority there were many of his personal friends, men with 
whom he held intimate acquaintance. They were entitled 
to every explanation in his power to give them, on a subject 
where they had given their judgment without investigating 
the &GtS| and censured persons by a determination on what 
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might be called incognita causa. Minorities, it was tme^ 
of late, had been held respectable; and men plumed tliem* 
sdves on being in the smaller number, bxmI haying the 
sense of parliament against their conduct dnly by a small 
m^ority. This they considered not as censure^ but talked 
of it rather as an honourable mode of retreating from 
office, than as the sense of the people, that they were no 
longer worthy a continuance of his majesty's iayour. But 
he held the opinion of the House of Commons in a different 
point of view, and should always look up to the majority 
as the tribunal by which his honour was to be condemned 
or acquitted. These were the regulating principles of his 
heart and his judgment; and to the sense of the House ha 
should own passive obedience. With these sentiments, his 
conscience was so enlightened, that he sliould consider tba 
censure of the House as one of the greatest external mis- 
fortunes upon earth; a medicine of the most nauseous kind. 
Public displeasure was, indeed, a bitter draught. 

Mr. Burke then entered into a justification of his own 
conduct from his earliest days, the motives that influ^iced 
that conduct ever since he began the world, and said, that 
it was always his maxim to justify the order of Providence, 
and the disposition of the king. He talked of punishing 
a person antecedent to trial, as a measure that ought to be 
reprobated, and as one of those acts of cruelty that were 
unjustifiable in a land of freedom. When he came into 
office, when his majesty was graciously pleased to give 
him the power of putting into practice that which be 
had stated in theory, he had it in view to be lenient — t^ 
be mild, and to look to the future more than to that 
which was past. He foresaw the dangers, the difficulties^ 
of scrutinizing the conduct of men in office, and of brin|[^ 
ing to trial those against whom there were many public 
complaints. Clerks in the treasury were alwap odious ta 
the vulgar idea, because it was generally uiKlerstood diA 
they rould not there act honestly or without pecakitioii^ 
and the public were at all times ready to puoiA ttwili' 
Mr. Burke then adverted to the .motives which. iaiAiMft 
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Ikim to take tip the great plan of refann^ and in particular 
to abolish the subordinate treasuries. He read an extraot 
from bis pamphlet in respect to that department, and was 
{>roceeding more largely into the discus8k»i, and making 
Some pointed remarks on party spirit in the present business^ 
when he was called to order by 

Mr. Rolle defended himself from all idea of party spirit being 
the motite which induced him to take up that which he stood 
pledged to do in the present afiair ; he at the same time could 
not help observing, that the right honourable gentleman varied 
very much from the point in question, and was going into a 
matter that was not at all applicable to what was under con- 
sideration. — Mr. Dempster thought, as a question had been put 
to the right honourable gentleman, he ought to have the liberty 
to state his reasons to the House either for giving or not giving 
his answer. — Mr. Fox observed, that diere was not any motion 
before the Housc^ and consequently nothing more orderly 
under consideration. His right honourable friend had been 
asked a quest ion, and surely he was as justifiable in entering 
Into his reasons, for giving or not giving a direct answer, as 
Che honourable proposer was r^uiar in asking that question 
without a motion. Besides, it was very probable that his right 
honourable friend might end his observations with moving the 
House on the very subject now in conversation : he therefore 
thought him perfectly orderly. 

Mr. Burke said, that the honourable gentleman, although 
hot conversant in the business, was yet desirous to have 
it brought forward ; but as explanations were not whalt 
he aimed at, be wished to have all justification laid aside. 
It was criminality the honourable gentleman looked for — 
not exculpation. The principles of the plan of reform 
had hurt some men sorely, and several of them had loA 
that which they might never again possess. He knew hb 
had made himself many enemies by that great bill of re- 
trenchment; but he was prepared to meet them, as whsft 
he did was for the public good. He had not, in his ideas 
of retrenchment^ any other view; he had no guilt 16 
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palliate; no errors to excuse. He mored the address to 
1^ majesty for the reform. His migest^ condescended, 
graciously condescended, to comply with the request of bis 
parliament; and as he before observed, he had the honour 
to be put in that situation of office which enabled him to 
justify his theory by practice. After some &rther obserTa- 
tions, he took a view of part of the administration of Lord 
Chatham in respect to the treasury, and stated the situa- 
tion of the balances in the paymaster's disposal at that 
time. ' From thence he came to the balances when • he 
came into office^ and^drew a picture of the treasury, which 
he said exhibited the tears of ruin and the cries of despair. 
He mentioned, in pathetic terms, the death of the late 
Marquis of Rockingham, who, he said, was gone to a 
better place ; and then he adverted to his own situation, 
and was proceeding, when 

Mr. Rolle again called him to order, and was again replied 
to by Mr. Fox, who insisted on the right which his friend had 
to be fully heard. — Mr. Pitt thought, as the question was a 
single one, it could be easily answered. — The Speaker said^ 
he had oflen stated, and wished to impress it on the mind of 
the House, that conversations were disorderly ; but any.mem^ 
ber had, in hb opinion, a right to put a question to a minister, 
or person in office, and that person had a right to answer, or 
not to answer, as he thought proper ; and, if he pleased, to 
explain and enter into a justification of his conduct, * and give 
his reasons before he gave his answer to the question. This 
put an end to Mr. Rollers farther calling to order, and 

Mr. Burke proceeded, as^ he~sznd, it^war necessary for 
him to shew, and to convince the House, that it was not 
upon slight grounds he had restored the two gentlemen; 
and that no injury could possibly arise to the public from 
their restoration. When he was first appointed paymaster- 
general, he went into office with the most fixed resolution 
to introduce into it every reform that he should find neces- 
sary and practicable; but he was liketo thos^ who^ thrown, 
upon an unknown coast, sent out persons— •<< tofio$ ea> 
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plorare novos — qui teneant hominesnefenene'* Mr. Powdl': 
and Mr. Bembridge were his most faithful assistants; and 
notwithstanding die sanguine hopes he entertained of the. 
power of reducing to practice the reforms he had projected 
in theory, he took Heaven to witness, that h^d it not been 
for the assiduity, fidelity, and industry of these two gen^* : 
tlemcn, he never could have been able to introduce the ' 
reforms which, he thanked God, he now saw established* * 
An honourable member had, on a former occasion, said 
that theory and practice were two very different things; 
and that what appeared most fine and specious in the one^ 
could never be reduced, at least not without incredible. 
diflSculty, to the other. The truth of this observation he 
had felt in the pay-ofKce; and if he could claim any right 
to public gratitude for the savings he had made there, he' 
declared he was iit conscience bound to share it with these - 
two unfortunate gentlemen, whose zeal, knowledge of 
office, activity and assiduity had removed difficulties, which' 
he must otherwise have found insurmountable. 

In order to shew what merit Messrs. Powell and Bem- 
bridge had with the public, in rendering his tlieory prac- 
ticable, he stated the lialances which formerly lay in the 
paymaster's hands ; thej' amounted comrminibus annisj for 
tlie last twenty years, to 600,000/.; and in some years 
they were as high as 1,100,000/.; these sums, thus laying 
in the paymaster's hands, brought no superlucration to* 
the public; and yet at 4/. per cent, were worth 24,00c/. per 
annum ; this was formerly the avowed perquisite of tlie 
paymaster ; so that/Nvith the salary, the place used to be 
worth 27,061/. Here was of course a saving of 24,000/. 
a year to the public : to this he added some other very 
large sums, which formerly brought no superlucration to 
public ; but which at present from the reform in the pay-" 
office, effected a saving to the exchequer of 23,00c/. a 
year; so that the whole saving which already accrued to 
the public, from his plan of reform in the pay office^ 
amounted annually to 47,000/. He praised their conduct 
as men of business and religious integrity; said lie ever 
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fiwiid them just in their accounts, and attentive and indo* 
iatigable in their duty ;. that whatever merit he could datm 
lA this reform, he must divide it equally with them ; and 
that when he went out of office, he knew no men into 
iriiose hands he could so safely trust the remaining balances 
that were in the treasury ; and on his return to office, aa 
lie saw no account of ill conduct against them, no docu- 
ment to prove that they had erred, he certainly considered 
himaelf as justified in restoring them to their places. The 
pay-office was formerly a very fattening place^ into which 
many a poor man had got, who came out very rich: — men 
iiriio were weasels when they crept and twisted themselves 
at entoin^ but who soon grew so fat, plump, and jolly 
there^ that it was a difficult matter to get them out again. 
Ta himself he could answer that the allusion was not ap- 
plicable, for he was still as lean as when he went in, and 
his determination was to destroy all that steam of fattening 
in future which had too long been the custom hitherto. 
An honourable gentleman had, on a former day, mentioned 
Caesar's wife, but he knew not what was. meant, as he had 
no acquain^cc with that lady. He thought, and still 
maintained the thought, that the two clerks had been 
rashly removed ; and this much he would say, that th^ 
were to him useful men, and without whom he could not 
have done the business. Mr. Bembridge at least was in 
that situation : his business was a heavy task ; be had to 
make up the accounts of every troop of horse, and every 
company of foot, the staff officers, garrisons, remittances, 
eattraordinaries, and to attend to the memorials, and the 
official correspondence, exclusive of making up the pay* 
master's accounts. This was a business not witliin the 
compass of eveiy man's abilities ; and to perform which he 
was not able to discover any person in the office capable^ 
As to Mr. Powell, it was impossible that either he or any 
other cashier' could, as matters now stood, peculate the 
public money, nor, except by forgery, have a flbilH^ 
from the Bank that was not bondjlde wanting for the uibi 
mediate calls of real debts* The assertions made, that die 
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business could be done without these derkfti or men of 
equal abilities, were mere assertions ; and must be made by 
men unacquainted with the nature of, and totally unversed in 
the accounts of the pay-office. He produced a letter firom 
the inferior clerks, stating their inability to get throu|^ 
the business of the office, unless Messrs. Powell and Bern* 
bridge were restored, or some other persons appointed to 
their places, which letter he gave as another reason for 
his having restored them. 

The labour of the office he stated to be very great 
indeed, from eight in the morning until midnight, and 
therefore they dearly earned their salary. There were 
two ways, he said, before him, when he came into office 
last, either to restore the old or to take new clerks. Tlie 
old to him were preferable. Inasmuch as they must be 
much more useful to him than the new, and as they were 
so well acquainted with his plan of reform. And as there 
was not one of the inferior clerks on whose fidelity, care^ 
and accuracy, he could depend, he thought it most prudent 
for himself, and better for the public, that they sliould be 
restored. It was not to tlieir pecuniary honesty, even were 
that suspected, that he looked; it was to their relieving 
him in his weight of business. But as he had ne\'er dis- 
covered any degree of guilt in their conduct, he was still 
more induced to have the assistance of the ability he had 
tried. He described Mr. Powell as a man as responsible 
as any in the kingdom, but so effectually unhinged by what 
had lately happened, that he had lost the power of his 
former functions, and was of very little use in the office 
unless with a pen in his hand^ He said, he was extremely 
nervous, and so exceedingly affected by some recent cir- 
cumstances, that if he put a question to him for informa* 
tion, he could give no rational answer, but was thrown into 
an agony. In keeping him in his situation, therefore^ he 
oould have no view, but a sense 'of justice, and a convic* 
tion^ that he ought to })rotect a man so situated, and not 
by dismissing him, send him to his trial with a superadded 
coloiur of criminality upon him. He dedased. he ba4 
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passed several sleepless nights, in considering how he ou^t 
to act; that his fear was not, whether he should keep him 
ixx his office^ but that he should not The suggesticm 
against him and Mr. Bembridge, he said, had acted upon 
his mind like the suggestion stated by Shakespeare^ — 

*\ Whose horrid image did unfix his hair, 
And made his seated heart knock at his ribs 
Against the use of nature ?" 

After much deliberation, and deep thought, he was con- 

vineed he. had done right li^ however, his opinion misled 

him, and he had erred, he awaited the judgment of the 

House; he held it his duty to act for them; he had made 

an effectual reform; with their leave he would still go on, 

and extend that reform farther; but if they so &r differed 

in sentiment, he had only to say, * nunc dimittis servum 

tuumJ On these grounds he put himself upon God and 

his country, that he had acted for the best, and that he 

had done what appeared to him most conducive to the 

public good. He reminded the Houses that the severity of 

all reform being odious and disagreeable to his nature, he 

never should have undertaken it at all, but on the fidth of 

parliament, that the modification should be admitted with 

the measure. He had succeeded in his reform by winning 

the affections of his subordinates; and instead of hunting 

th^n for long-practised abuses, he had met them at 

Mr. Rigby's ho^itable table in mutual kindness, and in 

joy and festivity, and there formed a connection with them, 

which enabled him to do such essential service to the 

public. He considered that connection as obliging him to 

tenderness and affection towards them; nor did he fear 

that malevolence could imply any wrong motive to those 

duties which men owe to each other, by being placed in 

the same office by God and their king. What was stated 

were all facts, and the <x>nclusion inevitable. In point of 

fortune, Mr. Powell was a man sufficiently responsible fixr 

any sum of money, even if his trust had been pecaniarf« 

llie criminality against both was such as admitted BmcSL 

controversy, and would be controverted in a court ofjustioa. ' 
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That their gmlt had been surmised from a kind of con- 
fession drawn from them, which, though it had induced 
the late paymaster to dismiss them, did not, as the minds 
of men are differently affected by the same circumstances, 
justify him in prejudicing the public service by refusing to 
employ men, of whose capacity, fidelity, and diligence, he 
had the greatest experience; and who had the approbation 
of all the great persons who filled this office for many, 
many years. He shewed that official men, able enough 
in their department, but living always in habits of de- 
pendence, and much secluded from the world, were so 
timid and helpless, that he was sure the interrogatories of 
a superior might frighten any of them into a confession of 
any crime whatever. He said, he could not reconcile to 
his conscience to send men, in many respects so merito^ 
nous, after so many years service^ whatever their fiiults 
mi^t be, to a trial, already pre-condemned and ruined, 
one of them in fortune, and both in character. 

Such were the circumstances of their restoration. To 
the authority of parliament he was forced to submit He 
had still great matters of reformation tct propose to par- 
liament; he would do it, if the House did not refuse to 
let him exercise that lenity in the execution of them, which 
alone could prevent reformation firom becoming persecution; 
if otherwise, he should drop them. The case of the two 
unfortunate gentlemen he left to the humanity and justice 
of the House. He stated that Mr. Powell had rcsi^^ied at 
his own request, and that Mr. Bembridge had offered to 
do so likewise. 

Mr. RoUe said that the accepted resignation of the two otBcen 
would render his motion unnecessary. * 



* A few days after this debate, Mr. Powell put a period to hk 
existence. And on ^the iSth of July, Mr. Bembridge was tried 00 aa 
infbnnation filed against him in tbe court of King's Bench, ibrocMi- 
mmg at a conceahnent of 48,709/. zos. and found guilty. On Ihe 
aid of NQ?ember he was brought up for judgment, and sentenced to 
paya fineof a,6ooA and be confined indie Kiog^sBendi foriix montlif. 
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Mft. Fox's East Ikdia BiLt. 

DecenAer i. 

npHE order of the day being moved* for going into the com-* 
^ mittee on Mf . Fox's bill '< for vesting the affairs of the East 
India Company in the hands of certain commissioners, for tfae 
benefit of the proprietors Ftnd the public,** the question for the 
Speaker's leaving the chair was strongly opposed by Mr. Powys. 
jLfter whichy 

lif r. Burk£ rose and said : 

Mr. Speaker; I thank you for pointing to me. I really 
wished much to engage your attention in an early stage of 
the debate. I have been long very deeply, though perhaps in* 
efRsctnaUy, engaged in the preliminary in(|uiries, which have 
CODtinued without intermission for some years. Though I 
Iiave felt, with some degree of sensibility, the natural and 
inevitable impressions of the several matters of fact, as they 
lurre been successively disclosed, I have not at any time 
Attempted to trouble yon on the merits of the sul^gect ; aad 
very little on any of the points which incidentally arose in 
the course of our proceedings. But I should be sorry to 
be found totally silent upon this day« Our inquiries are 
nxm oome to their final issue : — It is now to be determined 
ivliether the three years of laborious parliamentary rei- 
search^ whether the twenty years of patient Indian suffer- 
ing, are to produce a substantial reform in our eastern 
administration ; or whether our knowledge of the grievances 
has abated our zeal for the correction of them, and our 
wry inquiry into the evil was only a pretext to elude the 
femedy, which is d^nanded from us by humanity, by 
jtittice, and by every principle of true policy. Depend 
Upon it, this business cannot be indifferent to our fame. 
It will turn out a matter of great disgrace or great glory to 
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the whole British nation. We are on a conspicuous stagev 
and the world marks our demeanour* 

I am therefore a little concerned to perceive the spirit 
and temper in which the debate has been all along pursued 
upon one side of the House. The declamation of the 
gentlemen who oppose the bill has been abundant and ve- 
hement ; but they have been reserved and even silent about 
the fitness or unfitness of the plan to attain the direct object 
it has in view. By some gentlemen it is taken up (by way 
of exercise I presume) as a point of law on a question of 
private property, and corporate franchise: by others it is 
regarded as the petty intrigue of a faction at court, and 
argued merely as it tends to set this man a little higher, or 
that a little lower in situation or power. All the void has 
been filled up with invectives against coalition ; with alio- 
sions to the loss of America ; with the activity and inac- 
tivity of ministers. The total silence of these gentlemen 
concerning the interest and well-being of the people of 
India, and concerning the interest which this nation has 
in the commerce and revenues of that country, is a strong 
indication of the value which they set upon these objects- 
It has been a little painful to me to observe the intmsion 
into this important debate of such company as Quo Wai^ 
ranto, and Mandamus, and Certiorari; as if we were oft 
• trial about mayors and aldermen, and capital burgesses; 
or engaged in a suit concerning the borough of PeDryn^ 
or Saltash, or St Ives, or St Mawes. Gentlemen havt 
argued with as much heat and passion, as if the first things 
in the world were at stake ; and thdr topics are such aS 
belong only to matter of the lowest and meanest litigation* 
It is not right, it is not worthy of us^ in this manner tm 
dqpredate the value, to d^pvde the miyesty, of this grift 
deliberation of policy and empire. - 

For my part, I have thought myself bounds wbM a 
jnatter of this extraordinary weight came before me, not It 
consider (as some gentlemen are so fond of doing) wMdNtt 
the bill originated from a secretary of state for the iMftS 
dspartment, or firom a secretary for the foreigi^ from e 
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minister of influence, or a minister of the people; from 
Jacob or from Esau *. I asked myself, and I asked myself 
iiotbii^ else, what part it was fit for a member of parlia- 
ment, who has supplied a mediocrity of talents by the 
extreme of diligence, and who has thought himself obliged, 
.by the research of years, to wind himself into the inmost 
recesses and labyrinths of the Indian detail — what part, I 
say, it became such a member of parliament to take, when 
a minister of state, in conformity to a recommendation 
firom the throne, has brought before us a system for the 
better government of the territory and commerce of the 
East. In this light, and in this only, I will trouble you 
•with my sentiments. 

It is not only agreed but demanded by the right honour* 
able gentleman f, and by those who act with him, that a 
.^sAole system ou^lit to be produced ; that it ought not to 
be an half mcasitre ; that it ought to be no palliafive ; but 
a legislative provision, vigorous, substantial, and effective. 
-—I believe that no man who understands the subject can 
doubt for a moment, that those must be the. conditions of 
any thing deserving the name of a reform in the Indian 
government ; that any thing short of them would not only 
be delusive, but, in this matter which admits no medium, 
noxious in the extreme. 

To all the conditions proposed by his adversaries the 
mover of the bill perfectly agrees ; and on his performance of 
them he rests his cause. On the other hand, not the least 
objection has been taken, with regard to the efiiciency, the 
•vigour, or the completeness of the scheme. I am therefore 
.warranted to assume, as a thing admitted, that the bills 
accomplish what both sides of the House demand as esaen- 
-tial. llie end is completely answered, so tar as the direct 
and immediate object is concerned. 1 

But though there arc no direct, yet there are various 
collateral objections made; objections from the eflfiKSts 
which this plan of reform for Indian administration may lunna 
on the privileges of great public bodies in England ; firom ki 

* An allusioD made by Mr. Povys. f ^' I*itt. 
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probable inflaence on the constitutional rights^ or on the free- 
dom and integrity of the several branches of the legislature* 

Before I answer these objections, I must beg leave to 
observe, that if we are not able to contrive some method of 
governing India XDelly which will not of necessity become 
the means of governing Great Britain i7/, n ground is laid 
for their eternal separation; but none for sacrificing the 
people of that country to our constitution. I am, however, 
far from being persuaded that any such incompatibility of 
interest does at all exist. On the contrary, I am certain 
that every means, effectual to preserve India from oppres- 
sion, it a guard to preserve the British constitution from 
its worst corruption. To shew this, I will consider the 
objections, which I think are four. 

1st That the bill is an attack on the chartered rights of 
men. 

adly. That it increases the influence of the crown. 

3dly. That it does not increase, but diminishes, the in- 
fluence of the crown, in order to promote the interests of 
certain ministers and their party. 

4thly. That it deeply afiects the national credit. 

As to the first of these objections, I must observe, that 
the phrase of * the chartered rights qfmen^ is full of affect- 
ation, and very unusual in the discussion of privileges 
conferred by charters of the present description. But it is 
not difficult to discover what end that ambiguous mode of 
expression, so often reiterated, is meant to answer. 

The rights of meriy that is to say, the natural rights of 
mankind, are, indeed, sacred things; and if any public 
measure is proved mischievously to affect them, the objec- 
tion ought to be fatal to that measuce, even if no charter at 
all could be set up against it If these natural rights are 
further affirmed and declared by express covenants, if they 
are clearly defined and secured against cliicane, against 
power and authority, by written instruments and positive 
engagements, they are in a still better condition: they 
partake not only of the sanctity of the object so securedi 
but of that solemn public faith itself, which secures- an 
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object of such importance. Indeed, this formal riacognp* 
tion^ by the sovereign power, of an original right in the 
subject, can never be subverted, but by rooting np the 
holding radical principles of government, and even of 
society itself. . The charters which we call by distinctioii 
gf^eaij are public instruments of this nature ; I mean the 
charters of King John and King Henry the Third. The 
things secured by these instruments- may, withont any 
decdtful ambiguity, be very fitly called the chartered righU 
f^men. 

These charters have made the very name of a diarter 
dear to the heart of every Englishman. — But, Sir, there 
may be^ and thefe are charters, not only difierent in 
nature, but formed on principles the very reverse of those 
of the great charter. Of this kind is the charter of the 
East India Company. Magna Charta is a charter to 
restrain power, and to destroy monopoly. The East India 
charter is a charter to establish monopoly, and to create 
power. Political power and commercial monopoly are ndl 
the rights of men; and the rights of them derived frooi 
charters, it is fallacious and sdphistical to call < the chaN 
tered rights of men.' These chartered rights (to i^>eak of 
such charters and of their effects in terms of the greateit 
possible moderation) do at least suspend the natural rig^its 
of mankind at large ; and in their very frame and constitiH 
tion, are liable to fall into a direct violation of them. 

It is a charter of this latter description, (that is to say, a 
charter of power and mcmopoly,) which is affected by the 
bill before you. The bill, Sir, does, without questiiiiii 
afiSect it;- it does affect it essentially and substantially. Bal 
having stated to you of what description the cbartend 
rights are which this bill touches, I feel no difficulty at aD 
in acknowledging the existence of those chartered rigfata te 
their fiillest extent. They belong to the Company m the 
surest manner; and they are secured to that boc^ hy 
every sort of public sanction. They are stamped fay tka 
fiuth of the king; they are stamped by the iaith of 
ment; th^ have been bought for mon^— 'iv 
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honestly and birly paid ; they have been bought for Tain- 
able consideration, over and over again. 

I, therefore, freely admit to the East India Company 
their claim to exclude their fellow-subjects from the com- 
merce of half the globe. I admit their claim to administer 
an annual territorial revenue of seven millions sterling ; to 
command an army of 66,000 men; and to dispose (under 
the controul of a sovereign imperial discretion, and with the 
due observance of the natural and local law,) of the lives 
and fortunes of thirty millions of their fellow-creatores. 
All this they possess by charter and by acts of parliament^ 
in my opinion, without a shadow of controversy. 

Those who carry the rights and claims of the Company 
the furthest, do not contend for more than this; and all 
this I freely grant. But granting all this, they must grant 
to me in my turn, that all political power which is set 
over men, and that all privilege claimed or exercised in 
exclusion of them, being wholly artificial, and for so much 
a derogation from the natural equality of mankind at larg^ 
ought to be some way or other exercised ultimately for 
their benefit. 

If this is true with r^ard to every species of political 
dominion, and every description of commercial privileg*, 
none of which can be original sdf-derived rights, or grants 
for the mere private benefit of the hdders, then such rights 
or privileges, or whatever else you choose to call them, are 
aU, in the strictest sense, a trwt ; and it is of the veiy 
essence of every trust to be rendered accountable ; and even 
totally to cease^ when it substantially varies from the puv- 
poaes for which alone it could have a lawful existence. 

This I conceive. Sir, to be tme of trusts of power vested 
in the highest hands, and of such as seem to hold of no 
human creature. But about the application of this princi* 
pie to subordinate derivative trusts, I do not see how a con- 
troversy can be maintained. To whom, then, would I 
make the East India Company accountable? Why, to 
parliament, to be sure; to parliament, firom whom their 
tntti was derived; to parliament, which alone is capatde 
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of comprehending the magnitude of its object, and its 
abuse ; and alone capable of an effectual legislative remedy* 
The rery charter which is held out to exclude parliament 
from correcting malversation with regard to the high trait 
vested in the Company, is the very thing whicb at oooe 
gives a title, and imposes a duty on us to interfere with 
effect, wherever power and authority originating from car- 
selves, are perverted from their purposes, and beoooie 
instruments of wrong and violence. 

If parliament,. Sir, had nothing to do with thia charter, 
we might have some sort of Epicurean excuse to stand 
aloof, indifferent spectators of what passes in the Com- 
panjr's name in India and in London. But if we are the 
very cause of the evil, we are in a special manner engaged 
to the redress; and for us passively to bear with opprei- 
sions committed under the sanction of our own authority, 
is in truth and reason for this House to be an active acoom- 
plice in the abuse. 

That the power notoriously, grossly abused, baa been 
bought from us, is very certain. But this circumstance 
which is urged against the bill, becomes an additional 
motive for our interference ; lest we should be tliought to 
have sold the blood of millions of men for the base consi- 
deration of money. We sold, I admit, all that we had lo 
sell ; that is, our authority, not our controul. We had not 
a right to make a market of our duties. 

I ground myself, therefore, on this principle — that if the 
abuse is proved, the contract is broken ; and we re-enter 
into all our rights ; that is, into the exercise of all oar 
duties: our own authority is, indeed, as much a 
originally, as the Company's authority is a trust 
tively; and it is the use we make of the resumed 
that must justify or condemn us in the resumption of kt 
When we have perfected the plan laid before us faj the 
right honourable mover, the world will then see what it k 
we destroy, and what it is we create. By that teat we 
stand or M; and by that test I trust that it will be 
in the issue, that we are going to supersede a 
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abused to the full extent of all the powers which it could 
abuse, and exercised in the plenitude of despotism, tyranny, 
and corruption ; and that in one and the same plan, we 
pro\ade a real chartered security for the rights of jnen 
cruelly violated under that charter. 

This bill, and those connected with it, are intended to 
form the Magna Charta of Hindostan. Whatever thc' 
treaty of Westphalia is to the liberty of the princes and 
free cities of the empire, and to the three rdigions thero 
professed — whatever the Great Charter, the Statute of 
Tallege, the Petition of Right, and the Declaration of 
Right, are to Great Britain, these bills are to the people of 
India. Of this benefit, I am certain, their condition is 
capable; and when I know that they are capable of more^ 
my vote shall most assuredly be for our giving to the fiill 
extent of their capacity of receiving; and no charter of 
dominion shall stand as a bar in my way to their charter of 
safety and protection. . 

The strong admission I have made of the Companjr's 
rights (I am conscious of it) binds me to do a great deal. 
I do not presume to condemn those who argued priori^ 
i^inst the propriety of leaving such extensive political 
powers in the hands of a company of merchants. I know, 
much is, and much more may be said against such a sys- 
tem. But, with my particular ideas and sentiments, I 
cannot go that way to work. I fed an insuperable reluc- 
tance in giving my hand to destroy any established institii- 
tion of government, upon a theory, however plausible it 
may be. My experience in life teaches me nothing clear 
upon the subject. I have known merchants with the 
sentiments and the abilities of great statesmen ; and I have 
seen persons in the rank of statesmen, with the conceptions 
and character of pedlars. Indeed, my observation has 
furnished me with nothing that is to be found in any 
habits of life or education, which tends wholly to disqualify 
men for the (unctions of government, but that by which the 
power of exercising those functions is very frequently 
obtained, I mean a spirit and habits of low cabal and in- 
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trigue; which I have never, in one instance^ Men united 
with a capacity for sound and manly policy. 

To justify us in taking the administration of thdr affiun 
out of the hands of the Elast India Ckmipany, on my 
principles, I must see several conditions, ist. The objed 
aflected by the abuse should be great and important, id. 
The abuse affecting this great object ought to be a great 
abuse. 3d. It ought to be habitual, and not accidentaL 
4th. It ought to be utterly incurable in the body as it now 
stands constituted. AH this ought to be made as viuble 
to me as the light of the sun, before I should strike off an 
atom of thm charter. A right honourable gentleman * 
has said, and said I think but once, and that very slightly, 
(whatever his original demand for a plan might seem to 
require^) that * there are abuses in the Companjr^s govern- 
ment' If that were all, the scheme of the mover of this 
bil^ the scheme of his learned friend, and his own sdieme 
of reformation (if he has any) are all equally needlen. 
There are, and mast be, abuses in all governments. It 
amounts to no more than a nugatory proposition. But 
before I consider of what nature these abuses are, of whidi 
the gentleman speaks so very lightly, permit me to recall 
to your recollection the map of the country which this 
abused chartered right affects. This I shall do, that you 
may judge whether in that map I can discover any thing 
like the first of my conditions ; that is. Whether the object 
afiected by the abuse of the East India Company's power 
be of importance sufficiently to justify the measure and 
means of reform applied to it in this bill. 

With very few, and those inconsiderable intervals, tht 
British dominion, either in the Company's name, or ia 
the names of princes absolutely dependent upcm. dM 
Company, extends from the mountains that separate India 
from Tartary, to Cape Comorin, that is, 21 degrees tif 
latitudel 
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In the northern parts it is a solid mass of land* about 
800 miles in length, and 4 or 500 broad* As you go 
southward, it becomes narrower for a space. It afterwards 
dilates ; but, narrower or broader, you possess the whole 
eastern and north-eastern coast of that vast country, quite 
from the borders of Pegu. — Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
with Benares, (now unfortunately in our immediate pos* 
session,) measure 161,978 square English miles; a territory 
considerably larger than the whole kingdom of France. 
Oude, with its dependent provinces, is 53,286 square miles, 
not a great deal less than England. The Camatic, with 
Tanjore and the Circars, is 65,948 square miles, very 
considerably larger than England; and the whole of the 
Company's dominions, comprehending Bombay and Sal- 
ffctte, amounts to 281,412 square miles; which forms a 
territory larger than any European dominion, Russia and 
Turkf^y excepted* Through all that vast extent of country 
there is not a man who, eats a mouthiul of rice but by 
permission of the East India Company. 

So far with regard to the extent. The population of 
this great empire is not easy to be calculated* When the 
countries, of which it is composed, came into our posse»» 
sion, they were all eminently peopled, and eminently pro- 
ductive; though at that time considerably declined from 
their ancient prosperity. But since they are come into our 

hands I ! However, if we make the period of our 

estimate immediately before the utter desolation of the 
Camatic, and if we allow for the havoc which our govern* 
ment had even then made in these r^ons, we cannot, in 
my opinion, rate the population at much less that 30 mil* 
lions of souls; more than four times the number of persons 
in the island of Great Britain. 

My next inquiry to that of the number, is the quality 
and deacription of the inhabitants. This multitude of men 
does not consist of an abject and barbarous populaoa; 
much less of gangs of savages, like the Guaranies and 
Qiiquitos, who wander on the waste borders of the river 
iBif Amaffonsi or the Plate; but a people for ages civilised 
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and cultivated ; cultivated by alt the arts of polished life^ 
whikt we were yet in the woods. There, have been (and 
still the skeletons remain) princes once of great dignity^ 
authority, apd opulence. There, are to be found the chiefr 
of tribes and nations. There, is to be found an ancient 
and venerable priesthood, the depository of their laws, 
learning, and history, the guides of the people whilst 
living, and their consolation in death ; a nobility of great 
antiquity and renown ; a multitude of cities, not exceeded 
in population and trade by those of the first class In 
Europe ; merchants and bankers, individual houses of 
whom have once vied in capital with the Bank of England ; 
whose credit had often supported' a tottering state, and 
preserved their governments in the midst of war and 
desolation; millions of ingenious manufacturers and me- 
chanics; millions of the most diligent, and not the least 
intelligent, tillers of the earth. Here are to be found 
almost all Uie religions professed by men, the Braminical, 
the Mussulman, the Eastern and the Western Christian. 

If I were to take the whole aggregate of our possessions 
there, I should compare it, as the nearest parallel I can 
find, with tlic empire of Germany. Our immediate pos* 
sessions I should compare with the Austrian dominions^ and 
they would not suffer in the comparison. The nabob of 
Oude might stand for the kipg of Prussia; die nabob of 
Arcot I would compare, as superior in territory, and equal 
in revenue, to the elector of Saxony. Cheyt Sing, the ra- 
jah of Benares, might well rank with the prince of Hesae^ 
at least : and the rajah of Tanjore (though hardly equal in 
extent of dominion, superior in revenue) to tlie elector of 
Bavaria. Tlic polygors and the northern zemindars, audi 
other great chiefs, might well class with the rest of tha. 
princes, dukes, counts, marquisses, . and bishops in tlie 
pire; all of whom I mention to honour, and surdy 
out disparagement to any or all of those most respectabla. 
princes and grandees. ." i 

All this vast mass, composed of so many orders ni9 
classes of jDoep, is again infinitely diversified by 
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by religion, by hereditary emplojmient, through all thdr 
possible combinations. This renders the handling of India 
a matter in a high degree critical and delicate. But, oh ! 
it has been handled rudely indeed. Even some of the re- 
formers seem to have forgot that they had any thing to dd 
but to regulate the tenants of a manor, or the shopkeeper^ 
of the next county town. 

It is an empire of this extent, of this complicated nature^ 
of this dignity and importance^ that I have compared tb 
CJermany, and the German government ! not for an exacl 
resemblance, but as a sort of a middle term, by which India 
might be approximated to our understandings, and if pos^ 
sible to our feelings; in order to awaken something of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate natives, of which I am afiraid we 
are not perfectly susceptible, whilst we look at this very 
demote object through a false and cloudy medium. 

My second condition, necessary to justify me in touching 
the charter, is, Whether the Company's abuse of iheilr 
trust, with regard to this great object, be an abuse of great 
atrocity. I shall beg your permission to consider their 
conduct m two lights; first thepolidcal, and then the com* 
mercial. Their political conduct (for distinctness) I divide 
again into two heads ; the external, in which I mean to 
comprehend Uieir conduct in their federal capacity, as it re* 
lates to powers and states independent, or that not long 
since were such ; the other internal, namely, their conduct t6 
Che countries either immcfdiately subject to the Company^ 
or to those who, under the apparent government of native 
sovereigns, are in a state much lower, and much more 
miserable, than common subjection. 

The attention. Sir, which I wish to preserve to method, 
will not be considered as unnecessary or afiected. Nothing 
else can help me to selection out of the infinite mass of ma- 
terials which have passed under my eye; ot can keep my 
mind steady to the great leading points I have in view. 

With regard therefore to the abuse of the external federal 
trust, I oigage myself to you to make good these three po^ 
sitions : — First, I say, that from Mount Imaufii (or what- 
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ever eke jroo call that large range of mountains that walls 
the northern frontier of India,) where it touches us in the 
latitude of twenty-nine^ to Cape Comorin, in the latitude 
of eight, that there is not a single prince, state, or poten- 
tate^ great or small, in India, with whom they have come 
into contact, whom they have not sold. I say soldj thou^ 
sometimes they have not been able to deliver according to 
their bargain. ~- 2dly, I say, that there is not a sii^ 
treaty they have ever made, which they have not brokeo. 
— 3dly, I say, that there is not a single prince^ or states 
who ever put any trust in the Company, who is not utterly 
ruined ; and that none are in any d^ee secure or flourish- 
ing^ but in the exact proportion to their settled distrust 
and irreconcilable enmity to this nation. 

Tliese assertions are universal : I say in the full senses 
unicersal. They regard the external and political tru9t 
only; but I shall produce. others fully equivalent in the in- 
temaL For the present, I shall content myself with ex- 
plaimng my meaning: and if I am called on for proof 
whilst these bills are depending (which I believe I shall 
not) I will put my finger on the appendixes to the reports, 
or on papers of record in the House, or the committees, 
which I have distinctly present to my memory, and which 
I think I can lay before you at half an hour's warning. 

The first potentate sold by the Company for money, was 
the great mogul — the descendant of Tamerlane. This 
high personage, as high as human veneration can look at, 
is by every account amiable in his manners, respectable for 
his piety according to his mode, and accomplished in all 
the oriental literature. All this, and the title derived un* 
der his charter^ to all that we hold in India, could not save 
him from the general sale* Money is coined in his name; 
in his name justice is administered ; he is prayed for in 
every temple through the countries we possess — but he 
was sold. 

It is impossible, Mr. Speaker, not to pause here finr a 
moment, to reflect on the inconstancy of human greatDiea% 
and the stupendous revolutions that have happened ia CHBT 
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age of wonders. Could it be believed when I entered into 
existence, or when yon^ a younger man, were bom, that 
on this day, in this House, we should be employed in dis- 
cussing the conduct of those British subjects who had dis- 
posed of the power and person of the grand mogul ? This 
i| no idle speculation. Awful lessons are taught by it, and 
by other events of \yhich it is not yet too late to profit. 

This is hardly a digression ; but I return to the sale of 
the mogul. Two districts, Corah, and Allahabad, out of 
his immense grants, were reserved as a royal demesne to the 
donor of a kingdom, and the rightful sovereign of so many 
nations. — After withholding the tribute of 260,000/. a 
year, which the Company was, by the charter they had re- 
ceived from this prince, under the most solemn obligation 
to pay, these districts were sold to his chief minister Sujah 
ul Dowlah ; and, what may appear to some the worst part 
of the transaction, these two districts were sold for scarcely 
two years' purchase. The descendant of Tamerlane now 
stands in need almost of the common necessaries of life ; 
and in this situation we do not even allow him, as bountyi 
the smallest portion of what we owe him in justice. 

The next sale was that of the whole nation of the Ro- 
hillas, which the grand salesman, without a pretence of 
quarrel, and contrary to his own declared sense of duty 
and rectitude, sold to the same Sujah ul Dowlah. He sold 
the people to utter extirpation^ for the sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds. Faithfully was the bargain performed 
on our side. Hafiz Rhamet, the most eminent of their 
chiefs, one of the bravest men of his time^ and as ikmous . 
throughout the East for the elegance of his literature, and 
the spirit of his poetical compositions (by which he sup- 
ported the name of Hafiz) ; as for his courage, was in- 
vaded with an army of an hundred thousand men, and an 
English brigade. This man, at the head of inferior forces, 
was slain valiantly fighting for his country. His head was 
cut oif, and delivered for money to a barbarian. His wife 
and children, persons of that rank, were seen begging an 
handful of rice through the English camp. The whole na- 
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tioD» with incooticlerable exceptions, was slaughtered or 
baoishecL The country was laid waste with fire and swoid; 
and that hmd, distinguished above most others by the 
cheerfol &oe of paternal government and protect^ IdKmr, 
the chosen seat of cultivation and (denty, is now afanost 
throug^ut a dreary desert, covered with rudies and bxiaci^ 
and jungles full of wild beasts^ ^ 

The British o£Bcer who commanded in the deliveiy of 
the peqde thus sold, felt some o(»^>unction at hia employ- 
ment He represented these enormous excesses to the pm- 
rident of Bengal ; for which he recmved a severe repri- 
mand from the civil governor; and I much doubt whether 
the breach caused by the conflict, between the com p a ssion 
of the military and the firmness of the civil governor, be 
closed at this hour. 

In Bengal, Senya Dowlah was sold to Mir Jaficr; 
Mir Jaffier was sold to Mir Cossim ; and Mir Coesim u^ 
sold to Mir JaflKer again. The succession to Mir Jaffier 
was sold to his eldest scm;—- another son of Mir Jaffier, 
Mobarech ul Dowlah, was sold to his step*mother. The 
Mahratta empire was sold to Ragoba; and Ragoba wis 
sold and delivered to the peishwa of the Mahrattaa. Both 
Ragoba and the peishwa of the Mahrattas were c^Fered to 
sale to the nyah of Berar. Scindia, the chief of Malvsi 
^as oflfered to sale to the same rajah ; andthesoubahof the 
Decan was sold to the great trader Mahomet Ali, nabob ct 
Arcot. To the same nabob of Arcot they sold Hyder AH 
and the kingdom of Mysore. To Mahomet Ali they twice 
sold the kingdom of Tanjore. To the same Mahomet AM 
they sold at least twelve sovereign princes, called the Polf» 
gars. But to keep things even, the territory of Tinnevell^ 
belonging to their nabob, they would have sold to liis 
Dutch; and, to conclude the account of sales, their 
customer, the nabob of Arcot himself and his lawjol 
cession, has been sold to his second son, Amir ol 
whose character, vicws^ and conduct, are in the 
upon your table. It remains with you whether tlicj 
finally perfect this kst bargain. All these 
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sales were r^ularly attended with the waste and ha^Fsc of 
the country, always by the buyer, and sMietimes by thsi 
object of the sale. This was explained to you by the ho* 
nourable mover, when he stated the mode of psying debts 
due from the country powers to the Company* An hoDOOP- 
able gentleman, who is not now in his place, objected to 
his jumping near two thousand miles for an example. But 
the southern example is perfectly applicable to the northern 
claim, as the northern is to the soitfhem ; for throngfaoot 
the whole space of these two thousand miles, take your stand 
where you will, the proceeding is perfectly uniform, and 
what is done in one part will apply exactly to the other. 

My second assertion is, that the Company never has 
made a treaty which they have not brdcen. This position 
is so connected with that of the sales of provinces and kin^ 
doms, with the n^ociadon of universal distraction in every 
part of India, that a very minute detail may well be spared 
on this point. It has not yet been contended, by any enemy 
to the reform, that they have observed any public agree- 
ment. When I hear that they have done so in any one 
instance (which hitherto, I ccmfess, I never heard alleged) 
I shall speak to the particular treaty* The governor-gene- 
ral has even amused himself and the court of directors in a 
very singular letter to that board, in which he admits he 
has not been very delicate with regard to public fidtb ; and 
he goes so fer as to state a r^ular estimate of die sums 
which the Company would have lost, or never acquired^ if 
the rigid ideas of public &ith entertained by hb colleagues 
had been observed. The learned gendeman over against 
me * has indeed saved me much trouble. On a fonner oc* 
casion he obtained no small credit for the clear and ford* 
ble manner in which he stated what we have not forgotf 
and I hope he has not forgot, that universal systemado 
breach of treaties whichhad made the British feith proves 
bial in the East. 



^ Mr. Dundtf, lord advocate of Scotland. 
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It only remains. Sir, for me just to recapitalate some 
heads. — The treaty with the mogul, by which we stipu- 
lated to pay him 260,000/. annually, was broken. Tlib 
treaty they have broken, and not paid him a shilling. They 
broke their treaty with him, in which they stipulated to 
pay 400,000/. a year to the soubah of Bengal. They agreed 
with the mogul, for services admitted to have been per- . 
formed, to pay Niidjif Cawn a pension. They broke this 
article with the rest, ai^ stopped also this small pension. 
They broke their treaties with the nizam, and with Hyder 
AIL As to the Mahrattas, they had so many cross treaties 
with the states-general of that nation, and with each of the 
chiefs, that it was notorious that no one of these agreements 
could be kept without grossly violating the rest. It was 
observed, that if the terms of these several treaties had 
been kept, two Britisli armies would at one and the same 
time have met in the field to cut each other's throats. Tlie 
wars which desolate India^ originated from a most atrocioi» 
violation of pubUc faith on our part. In the midst of pro- 
found peace, the Company's troops invaded the Mahratta 
territories, and surprized the island and fortress of Salsette. 
The Mahrattas nevertlieless yielded to a treaty of peaces 
by which solid advantages were procured to the Company ; 
but this treaty, like every other treaty, was soon violated 
by the Company. Again the Company invaded the Mah- 
ratta dominions. The disaster that ensued gave occasion 
to a new treaty. The whole army of the Company was 
obliged, in e&ct, to surrender to this injured, betrayed, 
and insulted people. Justly irritated, however, as they 
were, the terms which they prescribed were reasonable anil 
moderate ; and their treatment of their captive invaders of 
the most distinguished humanity. But the humani^ of 
the Mahrattas was of no power whatsoever to prevail da* 
the Company to attend to the observance of the terms dic^ 
tated by their moderation. The war was renewed witk 
greater vigour than ever; and such was .their inimfiahl^, 
lust of plunder, that they never would have given ear I0 
any terms of peaces if Hyder Ali had not hrcdce 
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the Gauts, and rushing like a torrent into the 
swept away every thing in his career. This was in conse- 
quence of that confederacy, which by a sort of miradt 
united the most discordant powers for our destruction, as a 
nation in which no other could put any trust, and who wcro 
the declared enemies of the human species. 

It is very remarkable, that the late controversy betwean 
the several presidencies, and between them and the cocurt 
of directors, with relation to these wars and treaties, hai 
not been, which of the parties inight be defended for hit 
share in them ; but on which of the parties the guilt of all' 
this load of perfidy should be fixed. But I am content to 
admit all these proceedings to W perfectly regular, to be 
fiill of honour and good faith ; and wish to fix your atten- 
tion solely to that single transaction which the advocates of 
this system select for so transcendent a merit as to cancel 
the guilt of all the rest of their proceedings; I mean the 
late treaties with the Mahrattas. 

I make no observation on the total cession of territory^ 
by which they surrendered all they had obtained by thair 
unhappy successes in the war, and almost all they had ob- 
tained under the treaty of Poorunder. The restitution was 
proper, if it had been voluntary and seasonable. I attach 
on the spirit of the treaty, the dispositions it shewed^ the 
provisions it made for a general peace, and the faith kept 
with allies and confederates; in order that the House may 
form a judgment, from this chosen piece, of the use which 
has been made (and is likely i6 be made, if things continue 
in the same hand) of the trust of the federal powers of this 
country. 

It was the wish of almost every Englishman, that the 
Mahratta peace might lead to a general one; because the 
Mahratta war was only a part of a general contcderscf 
form^ against us on account of the universal abhorrence 
of our conduct which prevailed in every state and almost in 
every house in India. Mr. Hastings was obliged to pretend 
some sort of acquiescence in this general and rational de- 
sire. He therefore consented, in order to saUsfy the point 
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of honour of the Mahrattas, tliat an article should be in- 
serted to admit Hyder Ati to accede to the pacification. 
But observe, Sir, the spirit of this man (which if it were 
not made manifest by a thousand things, and particularly 
by his proceedings with respect to Lord Macartney) would 
l^ sufficiently manifest by this — What sort of article think 
you does he require this essential head of a solemn trealy 
of general pacification to be? In his instruction to Mr« 
Anderson, he desires him to admit ^ a vague article' in br 
your of Hyder. Evasion and fraud were the declared basis 
of the treaty. These < vague' articles, intended for a more 
vague performance, are the things which have damned our 
reputation in India. 

Hardly was this vague article inserted, than, without 
waiting for any act pn the part of Hyder, Mr. Hastings 
enters into a negociation with the Mahratta cbie^ Scindia, 
for a partition of the territories of the prince, who was one 
of the objects to be secured by the treaty. He was to be 
parcelled out in three parts-r-one to Scindia; one to 
the peishwa of the Mahrattas; and the third to the East 
India Company, or to (the old dealer and chapman) Ma- 
homet Ali. 

During the formation of this project, Hyder dies ; and 
before his son could take any one step, dther to conform 
to th(e tenour of the article, or to contravene it, the treaty 
of partition is renewed on the old footing, and an instruc- 
tion is sent to Mr. Anderson to conclude it in form. 

A circumstance intervened^ during the pendency of this 
negociation, to set off the good faith of the Company with 
an additional brilliancy, and to make it sparkle and glow 
with a variety of splendid &ces. General Matthews bad 
reduced that most valuable part of Hyder's dominioi^ 
called tlie country of Biddenore. When the news reachej^ 
Mr. Hastings, he instructed Mr. Anderson to contend ibr- 
an alteration in the treaty of partition, and to take th« 
Biddenore country out of the common stock which wmlIo 
be divided, and to keep it for the Company. 

The first ground for this variation was its being ^ 
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rate conquest made before the treaty had actually taken 
place. Here was a new proof given of the fiumess, equity, 
and moderation of the Company. But the second of Mr» 
Hastings's reasons for retaining the Biddenore as a separate 
portion, and his conduct on that second ground, is still 
more remarkable. He asserted that that country could 
not be put into the partition stock, because General Mat- 
thews bad received it on the terms of some conventioni 
which might be incompatible with the partition proposed* 
This was a reason in itself both honourable and solid : and it 
shewed a regard to faith somewhere, and with some persons. 
But in order to demonstrate his utter contempt of the 
plighted faith which was alleged on one part as a reason 
for departing from it on another, and to prove his im- 
petuous desire for sowing a new war, even in the prepared 
soil of a general pacification, he directs Mr. Anderson, if 
he should find strong difficulties impeding the partition, on 
the score of the subtraction of Biddenore, wholly to aban- 
don that claim, and to conclude the treaty on the original 
terms. General Matthews's convention was just brought 
forward sufficiently to demonstrate to the Mahrattaa the 
slippery hold which they had on tlieir new confederate : 
on the other hand, that convention being instantly aban^ 
doned, the people of India were taught, that no terms 00- 
which they can surrender to the Company are to be i^ 
garded when farther conquests are in view. 

Next, Sir, let me bring before you the pioas care that 
was taken of our allies under that treaty which is the sub>» 
ject of the Company's applauses. These allies were Rago^ 
naut Bow, for whom we had engaged to find a throne : 
the Guickwar, (one of the Guzerat princes,) who was to be 
emancipated fi-om the Mahratta authority, and to grow 
great by several accessions of dominion : and lastly, the 
rana of Gobud, with whom we bad entered into a treat]!^ 
of partition fi>r eleven-sixteenths of oar joint conquesCib 
Some of these inestimable securities^ called oogiA? anfcide% 
were inaertedin favouc oi them alL 
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As to the first, the unhappy abdicated peishwa, and pre- 
tender to the Mahratta throne, Ragonaut Row, was die- 
livered up to his people, with an article for safety, and 
some provision. This man, knowing how little vague the 
hatred of his countrymen was towards him, and well ap- 
prized of what blade crimes he stood accused, (among 
which our invasion of his country would not appear the 
least,) took a mortal alarm at the security we had provided 
for him. He was thunderstruck at the article in his Savour, 
by which he was surrendered to his enemies. He never 
had the least notice of the treaty ; and it was apprehended 
that he would fly to the protection of Hyder Ali, or some 
other, disposed or able to protect him. He was therefore 
not left without comfort; for Mr. Anderson did him the 
favour to send a special messenger, desiring him to be of 
good cheer, and to fear nothing. And his old enemy, 
Sdndia, at our request, sent him a message equally weU 
calculated to quiet his apprehensions. 

- By the same treaty the Guickwar was to come again, 
with no better security, under the dominion of the Mah- 
ratta state. As to the rana of Gohud, a long n^ociation 
depended for giving him up. At first this was refused by 
Mr. Hastings with great indignation ; at another stage it 
was admitted as proper, because he had shewn himself a 
most perfidious person. But at length a method of recon- 
ciling these extremes was found out, by contriving one of 
the usual articles in his ikvour. What I believe will ap- 
pear beyond all belief, Mr. Anderson exchanged the final 
ratifications of that treaty, by which the rana was nomi- 
nally secured in his possessions, in the camp of the Mahratta 
chief, Scindia, whilst he was (really, and not nominally) 
battering the castle of Gualior, which we had given, agr ee * 
ably to treaty, to this deluded ally. Scindia had alreacty 
reduced the town ; and was at the very time^ by variona * 
detachments, reducmg, one after another, the fortr caaca of 
our protected ally, as well as in the act of chastising all Uie ' 
rajahs who had assisted Colonel Camae in his inva»CMu • t^' 
have seen in a letter from Calcutta, that the rana of 
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hud's agent would have represented these hostilities (which 
went hand in hand with the protecting treaty) to Mr. 
Hastings; but he was not admitted to his presence. 

In this manner the Company has acted with their allies 
in the Maliratta war. But they did not rest here: the 
M ahrattas were fearful lest the persons delivered to them 
by that treaty should attempt to escape into the BriUsh 
territories, and thus might dude the punishment intended 
for them, and iiy reclaiming the treaty, might stir up new 
disturbances. To prevent this, they desired an article to 
be inserted in the supplemental treaty, to which they had 
the ready consent of Mr. Hastings,, and the rest of the 
Company's representatives in Bengal. It was this, << that 
the English and Mahratta governments mutually agree not 
to afford refuge to any chiefs, merchants, or other persons^ 
flying for protection to the territories of the other." This 
was readily assented to, and assented to without any excep- 
tion whatever, in favour of our surrendered allies. On 
their part a reciprocity was stipulated which was not un* 
natural for a government like the Company's to ask : a 
government conscious that many subjects had been, and 
would in future be, driven to fly from its jurisdiction* 

To complete the system of pacific intuition and public 
faith, which predommated in these treaties, Mr. Hastings 
fairly resolved to put all peace^ except aa the terms of 
absolute conquest, wholly out of his own power. For, by 
an article in this second treaty with Scindia, he binds the 
Company not to make any peace with Tippoo Saib, without 
the consent of the peishwa of the Mahrattas; and binds 
Scindia to him by a reciprocal engagement. The treaty 
between France and England obliges us mutually to with- 
draw our forces, if our allies in India do not accede to the 
peace within four months; Mr. Hastings's treaty obliges 
us to continue the war as long as the peishwa thinks fit. 
We are now in that happy situation, that the breach of the 
treaty with France^ or the violation of that with the Mah- 
t^ttas, is inevitable; and we have only to take our choice. 
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My third asaertioiiy rdiataye to the abuse made of tbe 
right of war and peace is, that there are none who haire 
ever confided in us who have not been utterly ruined. The 
examples I have given of Ragonaut Row, of Guickwar, of 
the rana of Gohud, are recent. There is proof more than 
Plough in the condition of the mogul; in the slavery and 
indigence of the nabob of Oude ; the exile of the n^ah of 
Benares; the beggary of the nabob of Bengal; the undone 
and captive condition of the rajah and kingdom of Tanjore; 
tbe destruction of the polygars; and lasdy, in the destruo- 
tion of the nabob of Arcot himself, who, when his domi* 
nions were invaded, was found entirely destitute of troops, 
provisions, stores, and, as he asserts, of money, beings a 
millicm in debt to the Company, and four millions to others : 
the many millions which he had extorted fixxn so many 
extirpated princes and their desolated countries having as 
he has frequently hinted, been expended for the ground- 
rent of his mansion-house in an alley in the suburbs of 
Madras. Compare the condition of all these princes with 
tbe power and authority of the Mahratta states ; with the 
independence and dignity of the soubah of the Decan ; and 
the mighty strength, the resources, and the manly stru^Ie 
of Hyder Ali ; and then the House will discover the effects 
on every power in India, of an easy confidence or of a 
rooted distrust in the fiuth of the Company. 

These are some of my reasons, grounded on tbe abuse 
of the external political trust of that body, for thinkingf 
myself not only justified, but bound, to declare against 
those chartered rights which produce so many wrongs* I 
should deem myself the wickedest of men, if Miy vote of 
mine could contribute to the continuance of so great an 
eviL 

Now, Sir, aecording to the plan I proposed, I shall take* 
notke of the Company's internal government, as it is ex* 
ercised first on the dependent provinces^ and then as ir 
affects those under the direct and immediate autboritjr 
that body. And here^ Sir, before I enter into the 
of their interior government, permit me to observe to yoa^ 
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upon a tew of the many lines of difference which are to be 
found between the vices of the Company's govemmentf 
and those of the conquerors who preceded us in India; 
that we may be enabled a little the better to see our wty 
in an attempt to the necessary reformation. 

The several irruptions of Arabs, Tartars, and Persians, 
into India were^ for the greater part, ferocious, bloody^ 
and wasteful in the extreme : our entrance into the domi- 
nion* of that country, was, as generally, with small com- 
parative efiiision of blood ; being introduced by various 
frauds and delusions, and by taking advantage of the in- 
curable, blind, and senseless animosity, which the several 
country powers bear towards eadi other, rather than by 
open force. But the difierence in fiivour of the first oos- 
querors is this : the Asiatic conquerors very soon abated of 
their ferocity, because they made the conquered countiy 
their own. They rose or fell with the rise or fall of the 
territory they lived in. Fathers there deposited the hopes 
of their posterity ; and children there beheld the monm- 
ments of their fathers. Here their lot was finally cast; 
and it is the natural wish of all, that their lot should not 
be cast in a bad land. Poverty, sterility, and desolation, 
are not a recreating prospect to the eye of man; and tfacve 
are very few who can bear to grow old among the curses of 
a whole people. If their passion or their avarice drave 
the Tartar lords to acts of rapacity or tyranny, there -ww 
time enough, even in the short life of man, to bring round 
the ill eficcts of an abuse of power upon the power itsdf. 
If hoards were made by violence and tyranny, they were 
still domestic hoards; and domestic profusion, or Ike 
rapine of a more powerful and prodigal hand, restored 
them to the people. With many disorders^ and with few 
political checks upon power, nature had still fair play; ike 
sources of acquisition were not dried up ; and therelbre 
the trade, the manufactures, and the commerce of Ike 
country flourished. Even avarice and usury itself ope- 
rated, both for the preservation and the employment of 
national wealth. The husbandman and manufecturer paid 
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much as give you thanks. All these things shew the diffi- 
culty of die work we have on hand: but they shew its 
necessity too. Our Indian government is in its best states 
grievance. It is necessary that the correctives slioald be 
uncommonly vigorous; and the work of men, sangniiiei 
warm, and even impassioned in the cause. But it is an 
arduous thing to plead against abuses of a power which 
originates from your own country, and afiects those vrfumi 
we are used to consider as strangers. 

I shall certainly endeavour to modulate myself to this 
temper; though I am sensible that a cold stjrle of describ- 
ing actions which appear to me in a verjr afiecting light, 
is equally contrary to the justice due to the people, and to 
all genuine human feelings about them. I ask pardon of 
truth and nature for this compliance : but I shall be very 
sparing of epithets either to persons or things. It hss 
been said (and, with regard to oae of them, with truth) 
that Tacitus and Machiavel, by their cold way of relating 
enormous crimes, have in some sort appeared not to disap- 
prove them ; that they seem a sort of prcfessors of the art of 
tyranny, and that they corrupt the minds of their readers^ 
by not expressing the detestation and horror that naturally 
belong to horrible and detestable proceedings. Bat we 
are in general. Sir, so Uttle acquainted with Indian details; 
the instruments of oppression under which the people 
suffer are so hard to be understood; and even the very 
names of the suff*erers are so uncouth and strange to our 
ears, that it is very difficult for our sympathy to fix upoa 
these objects. I am sure that some of us have come dowft 
iturs firom the committee-room, with impressions on oar 
minds, which to as were the inevitable results of our diaoc^ 
veries; yet if we should venture to express ourselves, in die 
proper language of our sentiments, to other gentkmefl^ 
not at all prqp^ned to enter into the cause of them, nothing 
could appear more harsh and dissonant, more violent and 
unaccountable, than our language and behaviour. AB 
these circumstances arc not, I confess, very &voamhk la 
the idea of our attempting to govern India at alL JMt 
there we are; there we are placed by the Sovereign 
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poser ; and we must do the best we can in our situation.^ 
The situation of man is the preceptor of his duty. 

Upon the plan which I laid down, and to wliich I b^ 
leave to return, I was considering the conduct of the Com- 
pany to those nations which are indirectly subject to their 
authority. The most considerable of the dependent princes 
is the nabob of Oude. My right honourable friend*, 
to whom we owe the remedial bills on your table, has 
already pointed out to you, in one of the reports, the con- 
dition of that i)rince, and as it stood in the time he alluded 
to. I shall only add a few circumstances that may tend to 
awaken some sense of the manner in which the condition 
of the people is affected by that of the prince, and involved 
in it; and to shew you, that when we talk of the sufferings 
of princes, we do not lament the oppression of individuals; 
and that in these cases the high and the low suffer together. 

In the year 1779, tlie nabob of Oude represented, 
through the British resident at his court, that tlie number 
of the Company's troops stationed in his dominions was a 
main cause of his distress; and that all those which he was 
not bound by treaty to maintain should be withdrawn, as 
they had greatly diminished his revenue, and impoverished 
his country. I will read you, if you please, a few extracts 
from these representations. 

He states, ^* that the country and cultivation arc aban- 
doned; and this year in particular, from the excessive 
drought of the season, deductions of many lacks having been 
allowed to the farmers, who are still left unsatisfied ;" and 
then he proceeds with a long detail of his own distress, and 
that of his family, and all his dependents ; and adds, " that 
the new raised brigade is not only quite useless to my 
government, but is moreover the cause of much loss, botli 
in revenues and customs. The detached lx)dy of troops 
under European officers bring nothing fnU copfusion to the 
affairs of my government^ and are eniirdy their ann ma$» 
ters" Mr. Middleton, Mr. Hastings's confidential resident, 
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Toach€8 fer the truth of this repretentatkniy in its fiilbsf 
extent << I am concerned to confess, that theiB is too 
good ground for this plea. Tiemif/brhme has been general 
tkrtMighoui the laohole of the vizier's [the nabob of Oude] 
dominionSi obvious to every body ; and so fiital have been 
its consequences^ that no person of either credit or chap 
racter, would enter into engagements with government fixr 
farming the country." He then proceeds to give stroi^ 
instances of the general calamity, and its efifects. 

It was now to be seen what steps the govemor-goieral 
and council took for the relief of this distressed countiy, 
long labouring under tiie vexations of men, and now 
stricken by the hand of Ood. The case of a general fii- 
mine is known to relax the severity even of the iQOst 
rigorous government: Mr. Hastings does not deny, or 
shew the least doubt of the &ct. The representation is 
humbly and almost abject On this rqiresentation fipom 
a great prince of the distress of his subjects, Mr. Hastings 
fidk into a violent passion ; such (as it seems) would be 
unjustifiable in any one who speaks of any part oi his oon* 
duct He declares, ^^ xhBi the demands^ the tonkin which 
they were asserted, and the season in which they were 
made^ are all equally alarming, and appear to him to in- 
quire an adequate degree of firmness in this board, in 
opposition to them." He proceeds to deal out very unre- 
served language, on the person and character of the nabob 
and his ministers. He declares, that in a division betweeii 
him and the nabob, << the strongest must decided* With 
regard to the urgent and instant necessity, fi-om the fiulufe 
of the crops, he says, <^ that perhaps expedients nug^ te 
found for affording a gradual relief from the burthen of 
which he so heavily complains, and it shall be my endci^ 
vour to seek them out :" and lest he should be suspected 
of too much haste to alleviate sufi*erings, and to ramote 
violence, he says, " that these must be gradually appliodt 
and their complete effect may be distant; and this I 
ceive is all he can claim of right." 

This complete effect of his lenity is distant indeed, 
jecting this demand, (as he calls the nabob's algect 
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plication,) he attributes it, as he usually does all things of 
the kind, to the division in their government; and says^ 
'^ this is a powerful motive with me (however inclined I 
might be, upon any other occasion^ to yield to some part of 
his demand) to give them an absolute and unconditional 
refusal upon the present : and even to bring to punishment 
if my influence can produce that effect^ those incendiaries 
*mho have endeavoured to make themselves the instruments (^ 
division between us" 

Here, Sir, is much heat and passion ; but no more con- 
sideration of the distress of the country, from a failure of 
the means of subsistence, and (if possible) the worse evil 
of an useless and licentious soldiery, than if they were the 
QMMt contemptible of all trifles. A letter is written in con-» 
sequence, in such a style of Ic^y despotism, as I believe 
has hitherto been unexampled and unheard-of in the re* 
cords of the East. The troops were continued. The 
gradual relief, whose effect was to be so distant^ has neoer 
been substantially and beneficially applied — and the 
country is ruined. 

Mr. Hastings, two years after, when it was too late, 
saw the absolute necessity of a removal of the intolerable 
grievance of this licentious soldiery, which, under pre- 
tence of defending it, held the country under military 
executibn. A new treaty and arrangement, according to 
the pleasure of Mr. Hastingiii, took place; and this new 
treaty was broken in the old manner, in every essential 
article. The soldiery were again sent, and again set loose. 
The effect of all his manccuvres, from which it seems he 
was sanguine enough to entertain hopes, upon the state of 
the country, he himself informs us, ** the event has proved 
the reverse of these hopes, and accumulation of distress^ de^ 
basement J and dissatisfaction to the nabobs and disappoint 
ment and disgrace to me. — • Every measure (which he bad 
himself proposed) has been so conducted as to giv6 him 
cause of displeasure ; there are no officers established by 
which his aflairs could be regularly conducted ; mean, in- 
capable, and indigent men have been appointed. A number 
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of the districts without authority, and without the meant 
of personal protecticm ; some of tliem have been murdered 
by the zemindars, and those zemindars, instead of puiiiah-' 
ment, have been permitted to retain their zemindariesy 
with independent authority ; all the other zemindars suffered 
to rise up in rebellion, and to insult the authority of the 
sircar, without any attempt made to suppress them ; and 
the Company's debt, instead of being discharged by the 
assignments and extraordinary sources of money provided 
for that purpose^ is likely to exceed even the amount at which 
it stood at the time in ukich the arrangement with his excel' 
lenof was concluded.^ The House will smile at the reaouroe 
on which the directors take credit as such a certainty in 
their curious account. 

This is Mr. Hastings's own narrative of the efiects of 
his own settlement. This is the state of the country which 
we have been told is in perfect peace and order; and, what 
is curious, he informs us, iheX every part of this wasjbre^ 
told to him in the order and manner in which it happened^ 
at the very time he made his arrangement of men and 
measures. ^ 

The invariable course of the Company's policy is this: 
either they set up some prince *too odious to maintain him- 
self without the necessity of their assistance; or they aeon 
render him odious, by making him the instrument of their 
government. In ^hat case troops are bountifully sent to 
him to maintain his authority. That he should have no 
want of assistance, a civil gentleman, called a resident^ 
is kept at his court, Vho under pretence of providing duly 
for the pay of these troops, gets assignments on the revenue 
into his hands. Under his provident management, d^its 
soon accumulate; new assignments are made for ibmB 
debts; .until, step by step, the whole revenue^ and widk 
it the whole power of the country, is delivered into hk 
hands. The military do not behold without a virtoon 
emulation the moderate gains of the civil departmeab 
They feel that, in a country driven to habitual rebelUbo ^^ 
the civil government, the military is necessary; and'd 
will not permit their services to go unrewarded. 
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country are delivered over to their discretion. Then it is 
found proper to convert their commanding ofBcera into 
farmers of revenue. Thus, between the well-paid civil, 
and well-rewarded military establishment, the situation of 
the natives may be easily conjectured. The authority of the 
r^ular and lawful government is every where and in every 
point extinguished. Disorders and violences arise; they 
are repressed by other disorders afid other violences* 
Wherever the collectors of the revenue, and the forming 
colonels and majors move, ruin is about them, rebellion 
before and behind them. The people in crowds fly out of 
the country ; and the frontier is guarded by lines of troops, 
not to exclude an enemy, " but to prevent the escape of the 
inhabitants. 

By these means, in the course of not more than four or 
five years, this once opulent and flourishing country, which, 
by the accounts given in the Bengal consultations, yielded 
more than three crore of sicca rupees, that is, above, three 
millions sterling annually, is reduced, as far as I can dis- 
cover, in a matter purposely involved in the utmost per- 
plexity, to less than 1,300,000/., and that exacted by every 
mode of rigour that can be devis^. To complete the 
business, most of the wretched temnants of this revenue are 
mortgaged, and delivered into the hands of the usurers at 
Benares (for there alone are to be found some lingering 
remains of the ancient wealth of these regions) at an 
interest of near thirty per cent, per annum. 

The revenues in this manner failing, they seized upon 
the estates of every person of eminence^in the country, aud 
under the name of resumption^ confiscated their property. 
I wish, Sir, to be understood universally and literally^ 
when I assert, that there is not leil one man of property 
and substance for his rank, in the whole of these provinces^ 
in provinces which are nearly the extent of England and 
Wales taken together. Not one landholder, not one 
banker, not one merchant, not one even of those who 
usually perish last, the uUimum martens in a ruined states 
not one &rmer of revenue. 

FF 3 
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One country for a while remained^ which stood as an 
inland in the midst of the grand waste of the Company's 
dominion. My right honourable friend, in his admirabla 
speech on moving the bill, just touched the situation, the 
oflfences, and the punishment of a native prince^ called 
RzuUa KhSn. This man, by policy and force, had pro- 
tected himself from the general extirpation of the Rohilla 
chicfi. He was secured (if that were any security) by a 
treaty. It was stated to yon, as it was stated by the ene- 
mies of that unfortunate man — ^* that the whole of his 
country is what the whole country of the Rohillas wa% 
cultivated like a garden, without one neglected spot in it*** 
Another accuser says, << Fizulla Khan, though a bad 
soldier, (that is the true source of his misfortune,) has ap» 
proved himself a good aumil ; having, it is supposed, in 
the course of a few years, at least doubled the population 
and revenue of his country." — In another part* of the 
correspondence, he is charged with makinghis country an 
asylum for the oppressed peasants, who fly from the ter- 
ritories of Oude. The improvement of his revenue, arisiiig 
from this single crime, (which Mr. Hastings considers as 
tantamount 'to treason,) is stated at 1 5fo,ooo/. a year. 

Dr. Swift somewhere says, that he who could make two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before, was a 
greater benefactor to the human race than all the politicians 
^at ever existed. This prince, who would have been dei* 
fied by antiquity, who would have been ranked with Osifi% 
and Bacchus, and Ceres, and the divinities most propitious 
to men, was, for those very merits, 'by name attacked by 
the Company's government, as a cheat, a robber, a traitof^ 
In the same breath in which he was accused as a rebel, he 
was ordered at once to furnish 5,000 horse. On delaj, ar 
(according to the technical phrase, when any remonstnoioe 
is made to them) * on evasion,* he was declared a violator cf 
treaties, and every thing he had was to be taken from hWi 
Not one word, however, of horse in this treaty. 

The territory of this Fizulla Khan, Mr. Speaker^ li !■§ 
than the county of Norfolk. It is an inland ooimtr^ §/L 
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700 miles fixnn any sesf-port, and not diatingoished for any 
one considerable branch of numufacture whatsoever* From 
this territory several very considerable sums had at several 
times been paid to the British resident* The demand of 
cavalry, without a shadow or decent pretext of rightt 
amounted to 300,000/. a year more, at the lowest compo* 
tation ; and it is stated, by the last person sent to negociate^ 
as a demand of little use, if it could be complied with ; but 
that the compliance was impossible, as it amounted to mort 
than his territories could supply, if there had been no other 
demand upon him — 300,000/. a year from an inland 
country not so large as Norfolk I 

The thing most extraordinary was to hear the culprit 
defend himself from the imputation of his virtues, as if they 
had been the blackest offences. He extenuated the superior 
cultivation of his country ; he denied its population ; he 
endeavoured to prove that he had often sent back the poor 
peasant that sought shelter with him. — I can make no ob» 
servation on this. 

After a variety of extortions and vexations, too fatiguing 
to you, too disgusting to me, to go through with, they 
found ^^ that they ought to be in a better state to warrant 
forcible means ;" they therefore contented themselves with 
A gross sum of 150,000/. for their present demand. They 
ofiered him indeed an indemnity from their exactions in 
future for 300,000/. more. But he refiised to buy their 
securities: pleading (probably with truth) his pover^; but 
if the plea were not founded, in my opinion very wisely; 
not choosing to deal any more in that dangerous commodity 
of the Company's fidth ; and thinking it better to o[qxMe 
distress and unarmed obstinacy to uncoloured exaction^ 
than to subject himself to be considered as a cheat, if lie 
should make a trea^ in the least beneficial to himself. 

Thus they executed an exemplary punishment on f^jmlla 
Kh&n for the culture of his country. But, ocmsdous that 
the prevention of evils is the great objea of all good regu- 
lation, they deprived him of the means of increasing that 
criminal cultivation in future^ by exhansting his coffin; 
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were seized and confiscated. Their jewels and effects were 
taken, and set up to a pretended auction in an obscure 
pldce, and bought at such a price as the gentlemen 
thought proper to give. No account has even been trans- 
mitted of tlie articles or produce of this sale. What money 
was obtained is unknown, or what terms were stipulated for 
the maintenance of these despoiled and forlorn creatures ; 
for by some particulars it appears as if an engagement of 
the kind was made. 

Let me here remark, once for all, that though the act 
of 1773 requires that an account of all proceedings should 
be diligently transmitted, that this, like all the other in- 
junctions of the law, is totally despised ; and that half at least 
of the most important papers are intentionally withheld. 

I wish you. Sir, to advert particularly, in this trans- 
action, to the quality and the numbers of the persons 
spoiled, and the instrument by whom that spoil was made. 
These ancient matrons called the begums,- or princesses, 
were of the first birth and quality in India; the one mother, 
the other wife, of the late nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlah, 
a prince possessed of extensive and flourishing dominions, 
and the second man in the Mogul empire. This prince 
(suspicious, and not unjustly suspicious, of his son and suc- 
cessor) at his death committed his treasures and his family 
to the British faith. That family and household consisted 
of two thousand women ; to which were added two other 
seraglios of near kindred, and said to be extremely numer- 
ous, and (as I am well informed) of about fourscore of the 
nabob's children, with all the eunuchs, the ancient servants, 
and a multitude of the dependents of his splendid court. 
These were all to be provided, for present maintenance 
and future establishment, fi^m the lands assigned as dower, 
and fi-om the treasures which he left to these matrons, in 
trust for the whole family. 

So far as to the objects of the spoil. The instrument 
chosen by Mr. Hastings to despoil the relict of Sujah 
Dowlah was her aom son, the reigning nabob of Oude. It 
was the pious hand of a son that was selected to tear from 
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kii motlitr 'imd grandikiolher ibe profuiaii of their mgo, 
Ibe maintenance of his brethren, and of all the ancxnt 
lUNuehold of his fiither. [Here a laugh from aome young 
members.] — The laugh is seasonable^ and the oocaaion da- 
eent and proper. 

By the last advices, something of the sum extorted x^ 
mained unpaid. The women in despair refused to delmr 
more^ unless their lands are restored, and their minislai 
released from prison : but Mr. Hastings and his council 
steady to their point, and consistent to the last in their 
conduct, write to the resident to stimulate the son to a^ 
complish the filial acts he had brought so near to their 
perfection. ^^ We desire," say they, in their letter to the 
resident (written so late as March last) <^ that you will ii^ 
form us if any, and what means, have been takoi for re- 
covering tlie balance due from the begum [princess] st 
Fizabad ; and that, if necessary, you recommend it to the 
vizier to enforce the most effectual means for that purpose.'* 

What their efiectual means of enforcing demands on 
women of high rank and condition ar^ I shall ahew you. 
Sir, in a few minutes; when I represent to you another of 
these plots and rebellions, 4¥hich always^ in India^ though 
so rarely any where else^ are the oflEspring of an easy east 
dition, and hoarded riches. 

Benares is the capital ci^ of the Indian religion. It ii 
regarded as holy by a particular and distinguished 8anctit|; 
and the Gentoos in general think themselves as much ohligsd 
to visit it once in their lives as the Mahometans to perfiam 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. By this means that city graur 
great in commerce and opulence ; and so effectually was it 
secured by the pious veneration of that people^ that in sB 
wars and in all violences of power, there was so aors m 
asylum, both for pover^ and wealth (as it were nntirr a 
divine protection), that the wisest laws and best assured fas 
constitution could not better provide for the relief <if dM 
one, or the safe^ of the other; and this traoquilli^ 
fluenced to the greatest degree the proqierity cf sil 
country! and the territory of which it was the 
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interest of money there was not more than half the usual 
rate in which it stood in all other places. The r^sortf 
have fully informed you of the means and of the terms iif 
which this city and the territory called Gazipour» of whicli 
it was the head, came under the sovereignty of the East 
India Company. 

If ever there was a subordinate dominion pleasantly 
circumstanced to the superior power, it was this ; a large 
rent or tribute, to the amount of 260,000/. a year was paid 
in monthly instalments with the punctuality of a dividend 
at the bank. If ever there was a princQ who could not 
have an interest in disturbances, it was its sovereign, the 
rajah Cheit Sing. He was in possession of the capital (^ 
his religion, and a willing revenue was paid by the devout 
people who resorted to him from all parts. His sovereignty 
and his independence, except his tribute^ was secured by 
every tie. His territory was not much less than half of 
Ireland, and displayed in all parts a degree of cultivation, 
ease, and plenty, under his frugal and paternal management^ 
which left him nothing to desire, either for honour or 
satisfaction. 

This was the light in which this coimtry appeared to 
almost every eye. But Mr. Hastings beheld it askance* 
Mr. Hastings tells us that it was reported of this Cheit 
Sing^ that his father 1^ him a million sterling, and that 
he made annual accessions to the hoard* Nothing could 
be so obnoxious to indigent power. Sa much wealth 
could not be innocent. The House is fully acquainted 
with the unfounded and unjust requisitions which were 
made upon this prince. Hie question has been most ably 
and conclusively cleared up in one of the reports of the 
sdect committee^ and in the answer of the court of direc* 
tors to an extraordinary publication agaiiist them by their 
servant, Mr. Hastings. But I mean to pass by these 
exactions, as if they were perfiectly just and r^[ular; and| 
having admitted them^ I take what I shall now trouble yon 
with, only as it serves to shew the vfini of the Company's 
government, the mode in which it is carried on^ and Uie 
maxims on which it proceeds. 
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Mr. Hastings, from whom I take the doctrine, endea- 
vours to prove that Cheit Sing was no sovereign prince i 
but a mere zemindar or common subject, holding land by 
rent. If this be granted to him, it is next to be seen ilnder 
what terms he is of opinion such a landholder, that is a 
British subject, holds his life and property under the Com* 
pany's government. It is proper to understand well the 
doctrines of the person whose administration has lately re- 
cecived such distinguished approbation from the Company. 
His doctrine is — " that the Company, or the person dele' 
gated by it, holds an absolute authority over such zemindars; 
-—that he [such a subject] owes an implicit and unreserved 
obedience to its authority, at the forfeiture even of his lift 
and jprapeiiy^ at the discretion of those who held or JuUg 
represented the sovereign authority; and Uiat these rigfati 
BTcftdlj/ delegated to him Mr. Hastings." 

Such is a British governor's idea of the condition of a great 
zemindar holding under a British authority : and this land 
of authority he supposes fully delegated to him : though no 
such delegation appears in any commission, instruction, or 
act of parliament. At his discretion he may demand, of 
the substance of any zemindar over and above his rent or 
tribute, even what he pleases, with a sovereign authority; 
and if he does not yield an implicit, unreserved obedience to 
all his commands, he forfeits his lands, his life, and his pro- 
perty, at Mr. Hastings's discretion. But, extravagant, and 
even frantic as these positions appear, they are less so 
than what I shall now read to you ; for he asserts^ that if 
any one should urge an exemption from more than a stated 
payment, or should consider the deeds, which passed b^ 
tween him and the board, ^^ as bearing the qualify and Jons 
of a treaty between equal states," he says, ^^ that sudb am 
opinion is itself criminal to the state of which he is a sob- 
ject; and that he was himself amenable to its justice^ if he 
gave countenance to such a belief ^ Here is a new specMt 
of crime invented, that of countenancing a belief — • bat a 
belief of what ? A belief of that which the court of dir«cfeiK% 
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Hasting's masters, and a committee of this House^ have 
decided as this prince's indisputable right. 

I3ut supposing the rajah of Benares to be a mere subject, 
and tnat subject a criminal of the highest form ; let us see 
what course was taken by an upright English magistrate. 
Did he cite this culprit before his tribunal ? Did he make a 
charge? Did he produce witnesses? Tliese are not forms; 
they are forms of substantial and eternal justice. No, not 
a word of all this. Mr. Hastings concludes him, /n his awn 
mind, to be guilty ; he makes this conclusion on reports, on 
hearsays, on appearances, on rumours, on conjectures, on 
presumptions; and even these never once hinted to tlie 
party, nor pfblicly to any human being till the whole 
business was done. 

But the governor tells you his motive for this extraor- 
dinary proceeding, so contrary to every mode of justice 
towards either a prince or a subject, fairly and without 
disguise, and he puts into your hands the key of his whole 
conduct : — " I will suppose, for a moment, that I have 
acted with unwarrantable rigour towards Cheit Sing, and 
even with injustice. I^ct my motive be consulted. I left 
Calcutta, impressed with a belief that extraordinai-y means 
were necessary^ and those exerted witli a steady hand, to 
preserve the Company's interests from sinking under the ac^ 
cumulated weight which oppressed them. I saw a political 
necessity for curbing the aoergrcnmi power of a great member 
of their dominion, and for making it contribute to the relief 
of their pressing exigencies,*^ This is plain speaking ; after 
this, it is no wonder that the rajah's wealth and his ofience, 
the necessities of the judge, and the opulence of the delin- 
quent, are never separated, through the whole of Mr. 
Hastings's apology. ^^ The justice and policy of exacting a 
large pecuniary mulct.'* The resolution ** to draw from hh 
guilt the means of relief to the Companjfs distresses** His 
determination " to make liim pay largely for his pardon, or 
to execute a severe vengeance for past delinquency." That 
♦* as his wealth was great, and the Companjfs exigencies 
pressing, he thought it a measure of justice and policy to 
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exact from him a large pecuniary mulct for their reliefs '^ 
** I^e sum" (says Mr. Wheler, bearing evidence^ at Ui 
desire, to his intentions) <^ to which the governor dcdaied 
his resolution to extend his fine, was forty or fifty lacks, 
tfat is. Jour or Jive hundred thousand pounds g and that if he 
refused, he was to be removed from his zemindary entirdy; 
or by taking possession of hb forts, to obtain ouiefAe 
treasure deposited in them, the above sum for the Company. 
Crimes so conv&oient, crimes so politic, crimes so neosi- 
sary, crimes so alleviating oS distress, can never be wanting 
to those who use no process, and who produce no proofr. 

But there is another serious part (what is not ao ?) in Ait 
affair. Let us suppose that the power fi» which Mr. 
Hastings contends, a power which no sovereign ever did 
or ever can vest in any of his subjects, namely, his own aove- 
reign authority, to be conveyed by the act of parliameot to 
any man or body of men whatsoever ; it certainly was never 
^ven to Mr. Hastings. The powers given by the act of 
<773 were formal and official; they were given not to the 
governor-general but to the major vote of the board, as • 
board, on discussion amongst themselves, in their publie 
character and capacity; and their acts in that characlef 
and capacity were to be ascertained by records and minaltt 
of council. The despotic acts exerdsed by Mr. Haatingji 
were done merely in his private character ; and, if they had 
been moderate and just, would still be the acts of an usurped 
authority, and without any one of the legal modes of pro- 
ceeding which could give him competence for the mdit 
trivial exertion of power. There was no prop€>8iti6o or 
deliberation whatsoever in council, no minute on reoonj^ 
by circulation or otherwise^ to authorize his proceediiigi; 
no delegation of power to impose a fine, or to take any 
^tep to deprive the rajah of Benares of his govemmenty Idi 
property, or his liber^. The minutes of consultation 
to his journey a totally different object, duty, and 
ation. Mr. Wheler, at his desire, tells us long after, ^Mt 
he had a confidential conversation with him on 
•ubjectsy of which this was the principal, in whidl- 
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Hastings notified to him his secret intentions : ^^ and that 
he bespoke his support of the measures which he intended 
to pursue towards him (the rajah)/' This confidential dis* 
course, and bespeaking of support, could give him no 
power, in opposition to an express act of parliament, and 
the whole tenour of the orders of the court of directors. 

In what manner the powers thus usurped were employed 
is known to the whole world. All the House knows, that 
the design on the rajah proved as unfruitful ns it was vio- 
lent. The unhappy prince was expelled, and his more un- 
happy country was enslaved and ruined ; but not a rupee 
was acquired. Instead of treasure to recruit the Com- 
pany's finances, wasted by their wanton wars and 001^ 
nipt jobs, they were plunged into a new war which shook 
their power in India to its foundation; and, to use the go- 
vernor's own happy simile, might have dissolved it like a 
magic structure, if tlic talisman had been broken. 

But the success is no part of my consideration, who 
should think just the same of this business, if the spoil of 
one rajah had been fully acquired, and faithfiilly applied to 
the destruction of twenty other rajahs. Not only the arrest 
of the rajah in his palace was unnecessary and unwarrant- 
able^ and calculated to stir up any manly blood which 
remained in his subjects; but the despotic style, and the 
extreme insolence of language and demeanour, used to a 
person of great condition among the politest people in the 
world, was intolerable. Nothing aggravates tyranny so 
much as contumely. ^ Quicquid superbia in contumeUi/ 
was charged by a great man of antiquity, as a principal 
head of offence against the governor-general of that day. 
The unhappy people were still more insulted. A relation, 
but an enerm/ to the family, a notorious robber and villain, 
called Ussaun Sing, kept as a hawk in a mew, to fly upon 
this nation, was set up to govern there, instead of a prince 
honoured and beloved. But when the business of insult 
was accomplished, the revenue was too serious a concern to 
be entrusted to such hands. Another was set up in his 
j^ac^ as guardian to an infant. 
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But here, Sir, mark tlic effect of all these extraordimay 
means, of all this }>oIicy and justice. The revenues which 
had been hitherto paid with such astonitshing; punctuality, 
tell into arrear. The new prince guardian was deposed 
without ceremony ; and w ith as little, cast into prison. 
The government of that once happy country has been in 
the utn)ost confusion ever since such good order was taken 
about it. But to complete the contumely offered to this 
undone people, and to make them feel their servitude in all 
its degradation, and all its bitterness, the government of 
their sacred city, the government of that Benares which had . 
been so respected by Persian and Tartar conquerors, though 
of the Mussulman persuasion, that even in the plenitude of 
their priile, power, and bigotrj', no magistrate of that sect 
entered the place, w^as now delivered over by English hands 
to a Mahometan; and an Ali Ibrahim Khan was introducedi 
under the Company's authority, with power of life and 
death, into the sanctuary of the Gentoo religion. 

After this, the taking of a slight payment, cheerfully 
made by pilgrims to a chief of their own rights, was re- 
presented as a mighty benefit. It remains only to shew, 
through the conduct in this business, the spirit of the Com- 
pany's govcrimient, and the respect they pay towards other 
prejudices not less regarded in the East than those of re- 
ligion ; I mean the reverence paid to the female sex in 
general, and particularly to women of high rank and con- 
dition. During the general confusion of tlie country of 
Gazvpore, Painui, the mother of Cheit Sing, was lodged 
with her train in a castle called Bidge Gur, in which were 
likewise deposittH.1 a large portion of the treasures of her 
son, or more probably her own. To v/homsoever ihey 
l>elonged was indifltrent ; for though no ciiarge of rebellioa 
Wiis made on this \ oinan (which was rather singular, as it 
would have cost nothing) they v.rre resolvtd to secure her 
with her Ibrtune. The caijtle was besieged by Major 
Popham. 

There was no great reason to apprehend that soldiers 
paid, that .soldiers who thought they had been dt 
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of their plunder on former services of the same kind, 
would not have been sufficiently attentive to the spoil they 
were expressly come for ; but the gallantry and generosity 
of the profession wasjastly suspected, as being likely to set 
bounds to military rapaciousness. The Company's first 
civil magistrate discovered the greatest uneasiness lest the 
women should have any thing preserved to them. Terms 
tending to put some restraint on military violence were 
granted. He writes a letter to Mr. Popham, referring to 
some letter written before to the same effect, which I do 
not remember to have seen ; but it shews his anxiety on 
this subject: hear himself: — "I think every demand she 
has made on you, except that of safety and respect to her 
person, is unreasonable. If the reports brought to me are 
true, your rejecting her offers, or amj negociation^ would 
soon obtain you the fort upon your own terms. I appre- 
hend she will attempt to defi^aud the captors of a considerable 
part of their hoaty^ hy being suffered to retire *xithoiit cxami^ 
nation. But this is your concern, not mine. I should he 
very sorry thvit your officers and soldiers lost any part of the 
reward to which they are so well entitled ; but you must be 
the best judge of the promised indulgence to the ranny : 
what you have engaged for, I will certainly ratify ;. but as 
to suffering the ranny to hold the purgunna of Hurlich, or 
any other zemindary, without being subject to the autho- 
rity of the zemindar, or any lands xvhatsocvtTj or indeed 
making any condition with her lor a provision, I will never 
consent" 

Here your governor stimulates a rapacious and licentious 
soldiery to the personal search of women, lest these un- 
happy creatures should avail themselves of the protection 
of their sex to secure any supply for their necessities ; and 
he positively orders that no stipulation should be made for 
any provision for them. The widow and mother of a 
prince, well informed of her miserable situation, and the 
cause of it, a woman of this rank became a suppliant to 
the domestic servant of Mr. Hastings (they are his own 
words that I read ;) <^ imploring his intercession, that she 
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may be Telievedjrom th^hardships and dangers qfherpreseni 
situation ; and offering to surrender the fort, and the irea>» 
sure and valuable effects contained in it, provided she can be 
assured of safety and protection to her person and honawr^ 
and to that of her family and attendants." He is so good 
as to consent to this, <* provided she surrenders every thing 
of value, with the reserve only of such articles as you shall 
think necessary to her condition, or as you yourselfdMSi be 
disposed to indulge her with. But should she refuse to 
execute the promise she has made^ or delay it beyond the 
term of twenty-four hours, it is tity positive injunction, that 
you immediately put a stop to any further intercourse or 
negodation with her, and on no pretext renew it. If she 
disaj^ints or trifles with me^ after I have subjected sy 
iuan to the disgrace of returning ineflectually, and of 
course myself to discredit, 1 shall consider it as a wanicm 
fiffiront and dignity vokich I can never Jorgive ; nor will I 
grant her any conditions whatever, but leave her exposed 
to those dangers which she has chosen to risk, rather than 
trust to the clemency and generosity of our government 
I think she cannot be ignorant of these consequences, and 
will not venture to incur them ; and it is for this reason I 
place a dependence on her offers, and have consented to 
send my duan to her." The dreadful secret hinted at hj 
the merciful governor in tlie latter part of the letter, ii 
well understood in India; where those who suffer corpo- 
real indignities, generally expiate the offences of othen 
with their own blood. However, in spite of all these, the 
temper of the military did some way or other operates 
They came to terms which have never been transmitted 
It appears that a fifleenth per cent, of the piiinder was re- 
served to the captives, of which the unhappy mother of 
the prince of Benares was to have a share. This ancient 
matron, born to better things [a laugh from certain youi^ 
gentlemen] — I see no cause for this mirth. A good author 
of antiquity reckons among the calamities of his tims^ 
Nobilissimaium fccminarum exilia etfugas. I say. Sir, tUi 
ancient lady was compelled to quit her house with 309 
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helpless women, and a multitude f children in her train ; 
but the lower sort in the camp it seems could not be re- 
strained. They did not forget the good lessons of the go* 
vemor-general. They were unwilling " to be defrauded 
of a considerable part of their booty, by suffering them to 
pass without: examination." — They ^examined them, Sir^ 
with a vengeance, and the sacred protection of that awful 
character, Mr. Hastings's maitre d'hotel, could not secure 
them from insult and plunder. Here is Pc^ham's narra* 
tive of the affair: — ** The ranny came out of the fort^ 
with her family and dependents, the loth at night, owing 
to which, such attention was not paid to her as I wished ; 
and I am exceedingly sorry to inform you, that the Itcen* 
tiousness qfoHrJollawa'Sivas beyond the bowids qfcmitroul: 
fof^ nohDiikslafiding aUI could dOj ffer people liHrepltmdered 
an the road of most of the things which they brought out of the 
firtj by XDhich means one of the articles of surrender has been 
much irifringed. The distress I have felt upon this occa- 
sion cannot be expressed, and can only be aUayed by a 
^rm performance of the other articles of the treaty, whid^ 
I shall make it my business to enforce. 

" The suspicions which the officers had of treachery, 
and the delay made to our getting possession, had enrage4 
them, as well as the troops, so much, that the treaty was 
at first regarded as void, but this determination was sooii 
succeeded by pity and compassion for the unfortunate 
besieged." — After this comes, in his due order, Mr. Hast- 
ings ; who is full of sorrow and indignation, &c. &c. &c. 
according to the best and most authentic precedents estab^ 
lished upon such occasions. 

The women being thus disposed of, that is, completely 
despoiled, and pathetically lamented, Mr. Hastings at 
length recollected the great object of his enterprize, which, 
during his zeal lest the officers and soldiers should lose any 
part of their reward, he seems to have forgot ; that is to 
say, " to draw from the rajah's guilt the means of relief to 
the Company's distresses." Tiiis was to be the strong hol4 
$)S his defence. This compassion to the Company, he k^^W 
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by experience would sanctify a great deal of rigour towards 
the natives. But the military had distresses of their own^ 
which they considered first. Neither Mr. Hastings's autho- 
rity, nor his supplications, could prevail on them to as»gn 
a shilling to the claim he made on the part of the Company. 
They divided the booty amongst themselves. D/iven from 
his claim, he was reduced to petition for the spoil as a loan. 
But the soldiers were too wise to venture as a loan what 
the borrower claimed as a right. In defiance of all autho- 
rity, they shared among themselves about 200,000/. ster- 
ling, besides what had been taken from the women. 

In all this there is nothing wonderful. We may rest a»- 
sured, that when the maxims of any government establish 
among its resources extraordinary means, and those ex- 
erted with a strong hand, that strong hand will provide 
those extraordinary means for itself. Whether the soldiers 
had reason or not (perhaps much might be said for them) 
certain it is, the military discipline of India was ruined 
from that moment ; and the same rage for plunder, the 
same contempt of subordination, which blasted all the 
hopes of extraordinary means from your strong hand at 
Benares, have very lately lost you an army in Mysore. 
This is visible enough from the accounts in the last Gazette. 

Tliere is no doubt but that the country and city of Benares, 
now brought into the same order, will very soon exhibit, 
if it does not already display, the same appearances with 
those countries and cities which are under better subjection. 
A great master, Mr. Hastings, has himself been at the 
pains of drawing a picture of one of these countries, I 
mean the province and city of Famickabad. There is no 
reason to question his knowledge of the facts ; and bis au- 
thority (on this point at least) is above all exception, as well 
for the state of the country as for the cause. In his minute 
of consultation, Mr. Hastings describes forcibly the con- 
sequences which arise from the degradation into which we 
have sunk the native government " The total want (says 
he) of all order, regularity, or authority, in his (the nabob 
of Farruckabad's) government, and to wbich^ among other 
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obvious causes, it may no doubt be owing that the country 
of Farruckabad is become almost an entire waste, without 
cultivation or itiJiabitants ; that the capital, which, but a 
very short time ago, was distinguished as one of the most 
populous and opulent commercial cities in Hindostan, at 
present exhibits nothing but scenes of the most xvretched po^ 
wr(y, desolation and misery j and that the nabob himselfj 
though in the possession of a tract of country which, with 
only common care, is notoriously capable of yielding an an- 
nual revenue of between thirty and forty lacks, (three or 
four hundred thousand pounds,) with no military establish' 
ment to maintain, scarcely commands the means of a bare 
subsistence" 

This is a true and unexaggerated picture, not only of Far- 
ruckabad, but of at least three fourths of the country which 
we possess, or rather lay waste, in India. Now, Sir, the 
House will be desirous to know for what purpose this 
picture was drawn. It was for a purpose, I will not say 
laudable, but necessary, that of taking the unfortunate 
prince and his country out of the hands of a sequestrator 
sent thither by the nabob of Oude, the mortal enemy of the 
prince thus ruined, and to protect him by means of a 
British resident, who might carry his complaints to the su- 
perior resident at Oude, or transmit them to Calcutta. 
But mark how the reformer persisted in his reformation. 
The effect of the'measure was better than was probably ex- 
pected. The prince began to be at ease ; the country be- 
gan to recover; and the revenue began to be collected. 
These were alarming circumstances. Mr. Hastings not 
only recalled the resident, but he entered into a formal 
stipulation with the nabob of Oude, never to send an 
English subject again to Farruckabad ; and thus the 
oountry, described as you have heard by Mr. Hastings, is 
given up for ever to the very persons to whom he had attri* 
buted its ruin, that is, to the sezawals or sequestrators of 
the nabob of Oude. 

Such was the issue of the first attempt to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the dependent provinces. I shall close what I 
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bave to say on the condition of the northern 
with the e£fect of the last of these attempts. You will re- 
collect. Sir, the account I have not long ago stated to yoa 
as given by Mr. Hastings, of the ruined condition of the 
destroyer of others, the nabob of Oude, and of the recal io 
consequence of Hannay, Middleton, and Johnson. When 
the first little sudden gust of passion agauist these gentle- 
men was spent, the sentiments of old friendship began to 
revive. Some healing conferences were held between them 
and the superior government. Mr. Hannay was peroiittcd 
to return to Oude ; but death prevented the further advan- 
tages intended for him, and the future benefits proposed 
for the country by the provident care of the council gvucraL 

One of these gentlemen was accused of the grossest pe- 
culations. Two of them by Mr. Hastings himself, of what 
he considered as very gross oficnces. The court of di- 
rectors were informed, by the governor-general and coun- 
cil, that a severe inquiry would be instituted against the 
two survivors; and they requested that court to suspend 
its judgtnent, and to wait the event of their proceedings. 
A mock inquiry has been instituted, by which the parties 
could not be said to be cither acquitted or condemned 
By means of the bland and conciliatory dispositions of the 
charter govemorsi and proper private explanations^ the 
public inquiry has in effect died away ; the supposed pecu- 
lators and destroyers of Oude repose in all security in the 
bosoms of their accusers ; whilst others succeed to them to 
be instructed by their ezample* 

It is only to complete die view I proposed of the conduct 
t>f the Company, with regard to the dependent proTinoe% 
that I shall say any thing at all of the Carnatic, which ia the 
scene, if possible^ of greater disorder than the northen 
provinces* Perhaps it were better to say of this centre and 
metropolis of abuse, whence all the rest in India and ili 
England diverge; from whence they are fed and 
thodized^' what was said of Carthage — ^de Cartkagii 
ihis est silere quam parum dicere.* This country, in all Mi 
ion^ ia about 46,000 square miles* It my ^ 
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affirmed universally, that not one person of substance of 
property, landed, commercial or monicd, excepting two 
or three bankei*s, who are necessary deposits and distri'* 
butors of the general spoil, is left in all tliat region. In 
that country the moisture, the bounty of heaven, is given 
but at a certain season. Before the sera of our influence^ 
the industry of man carefully husbanded that gift of God. 
The Gentoos preserved, with a provident and religious 
care, the precious deposit of the periodical rain in reser- 
voirs, many of them works of royal grandeur ; and from 
these, as occasion demanded, they fructified the whole 
country. To maintain these reservoirs, and to keep up 
an aimual advance to the cultivators, for seed and cattle^ 
formed a principal object of the piety and policy of tha 
priests and rulers of the Gentoo religion. 

This object required a command of money ; and there 
was no poUam, or castle, which in the happy days of the 
Carnatic was without some hoard of treasure^ by which the 
governors were enabled to combat with the irregulariQr of 
the seasons, and to resist or to buy off the invasion of an 
enemy. In all the cities were multitudes of merchants and 
bankers, for all occasions of monied assistance; and on 
the other hand, the native princes were in condition to ob» 
tain credit from them. The manufacturer was paid by the 
return of commodities, or by imported money, and not^ 
as at present, in the taxes that had been originally ex- 
acted from his industry. In aid of casual distress, the 
country was full of choultries, which were inns and hos- 
pitals, where the traveller and the poor were relieved. All 
ranks of people had their place in the public concern, and 
their share in the common stock and common prosperity ; 
but ike chartered rights of men, and the right which it was 
thought proper to set up in the nabob of Arcot, intro- 
duced a new system. It was their policy to consider hoardii 
of money as crimes ; to r^ard moderate rents as frauds oil 
the sovereign; and to view, in the lesser princes, any 
claim of exemption from more than settled tribute^ 
•ct of rebellion. According all the castles wcr% 
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the other, plundered and destroyed. The native prinoei 
were expelled ; the hospitals fell to ruin ; the reservoirB of 
water went to decay; the merchants, bankers, and maniH 
facturers disappeared ; and sterility, indigence, and depo- 
pulation, overspread the face of these once flourishiiig 
provinces. 

The Company was very early sensible of these mischiefi^ 
and of their true cause. They gave precise orders ^^ that 
the native prioces, called polygars, should noi be exHr* 
pated!^ — <^ That the rebellion [so they choose to call it] of 
the polygars, may (they fear) w/M too much justice^ be at- 
tributed to the mal-administration of the nabob's col- 
lectors :** — That " they obser\'e with concern, that their 
troops have been put to disagreeable services." They might 
have used a stronger expression without impropriety. But 
they make amends in another place. Speaking of the po- 
lygars, the directors say, that <' it was repugnant to hu- 
manity to force them to such dreadful extremities as they 
underwent :" That some examples of severit)' might be ne- 
cessary, " when they fell into the nabob's hands," and twi 
hf the (lesh'uction of the country. " That they fear his go- 
vernment is none of the mildest ; and that there is great op' 
pression in collect iiig his revenues." They state, that ihe 
wars in which he has involved the Carnatic, had been a 
cause of its distresses. •* That these distresses have been 
certainly great; bu- those by the nabob^s oppressitms we be- 
lieve to be greater fht!' alU^ Pray, Sir, attend to thfe rea- 
son f<jr their opinion that the government of this their in* 
strument is more cahimitous to the country than the ravaga 
of war. Because, say they, his opprc*ssions are ** »^b- 
aut inia-mission ,- — the others are temporary ; by all whick 
oppressifj7is we believe the nabob has great wealtli in store." 
From this store neither he nor they could derive any ai 
vantage whataocver, upon the invasion of Hyder Ally in 
the hour of their greatest calamity and dismay. 

It is now })ro])ei' to compare Uiese declarations with tkt* 
Company's conduct. The principal reason which thWi 
atisigued aguiust the cxtirpatiot^ of the polygars 
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the weavers were protected in their fortresses. They- 
might have added, that the Company itself, which stung 
them to death, had been warmed in the bosom of these im« 
fortunate princes: for, on the taking of Madras by the 
French, it was in their hospitable pollams, that most of the 
inhabitants found reinge and protection. But, notwith- 
standing all these orders, reasons, and declarations, they 
at length gave an indirect sanction, and permitted the use 
of a very direct and irresistible force, to measures which 
they had, over and over again, declared to be false policy^ 
cruel, inhuman, and oppressive. Having, however, forgot 
all attention to the princes and the people, they remem- 
bered that they had some sort of interest in the trade of 
the country ; and it is matter of curiosity to observe the 
protection which they afforded to this their natural object. 

Full of anxious cares on this head, they direct, ^^ that 
in reducing the* polygars they (their servants) were to be 
cautious^ not to deprive the weavers and manufacturers of 
the protection they often met with in the strong holds of 
the polygar countries;'' — and they write to their instru- 
ment, the nabob of Arcot, concerning these poor people^ 
in a most pathetic strain. << We entreat your excellency 
(say they) in particular, to make the manufiurturers the 
object of your tenderest care ; particularly when you rooi 
cut the polygars, you do not deprive the weavers qfthepro^ 
tection they enjoyed under them^^ When they root out the 
protectors in favour of the oppressor, they shew themselves 
religiously cautious of the rights of the protected. When 
they extirpate the shepherd and the shepherd's dog, they 
piously recommend the helpless flock to the mercy, . and 
even to the tenderest care^ of the wolf. This is the uniform 
strain of their policy, strictly forbidding, and at the same 
time strenuously encouraging and enforcing every measure 
that can ruin and desolate the country committed to their 
charge. After giving the Company's idea of the govern- 
ment of this their instrument, it may appear singular, but 
it is perfectly consistent with their system, that, besides 
wasting for him, at two di£ferent times^ the most exquisite 
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spot upon the earth, Tanjore, and all the adjacent ooan« 
tries, they have even voluntarily put their own territory, 
that i% a large and fine country ailjacent to Madras, called 
their Jaghire, wholly out of their protection ; and have con* 
tinned to &rm their subjects, and their duties towards these 
subjects, to that very nabob, whom they themselves coih» 
stantly represent as an habitual oppressor, and a relentless 
t3rrant. This they have done without any pretence of ig- 
norance of the objects of oppression for which this prince 
has thought fit to become their renter ; for he has again 
and again told them, that it is for the sole purpose of ez<» 
ercising authority he holds the jaghirc lands ; and he^affirms 
(and I believe with truth) that he pays more for that terri- 
tory than the revenues yield. This deficiency he must 
make up from his other territories ; and thus, in order to 
furnish the means of oppressing one part of the CarnatiGy 
he is led to oppress all the rest 

The House perceives that the livery of the Company's 
government is uniform. I have described the condition of 
tlie countries indirectly, but most substantially, under the 
Company's authority. And now I ask, whether, with this 
map of mis-government before me^ I can suppose myself 
bound by my vote to continue, upon any principles of pre* 
tended public faith, the management of these countries in 
those hands? If I kept such a faith (which in reality is no 
better than a. Jldes latronum) with what is called the Com- 
pany, I must break the fiuth, the covenant, the 8oIemii« 
original, indispensable oath, in which I am bomid, by the 
eternal frame and constitution of things, to the whole 
human race. 

As I have dwelt so long on these who are indirectly un* 
der the Company's administration, I will endeavour to ba 
a little shorter upon the countries immediately under this 
charter government. These are the Bengal provinoei* 
The condition of these provinces is pretty fully detailed in 
the sixth and ninth reports, and in their appendixes. I 
will select only such principles and instances as are broed- 
and general To your own thoughts I shall lea¥e i^ 
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furnish the detail of oppressions involved in them. I shall 
state to you, as shortly as I am able, the conduct of the 
Company; — ist, towards the landed interests; — next, 
the commercial interests ; — 3diy, the native government ; 
— and lastly, to their own government. 

Bengal, and the provinces that are united to it, are 
larger than the kingdom of France; and once contained^ 
as France does contain, a great and independent landed 
interest, composed of princes, of great lords, of a nume- 
rous nobilit}' and gentry, of freeholders, of lower tenants, 
of religious communities, and public foundations. So 
early as 1769, the Company's servants perceived the decay 
into which these provinces had fallen under English ad- 
tninistration, and they made a strong representation upon 
this decay, and what they apprehended to be the causes of 
iU Soon after this representation, Mr. Hastings became 
president of Bengal. Instead of administering a remedy 
to this melancholy disorder, upon the heels of a dreadful 
famine, in the year 1772, the succour which the new pre- 
sident and the council lent to this afflicted nation was — 
shall I be believed in relating it ? — the landed interest of a 
whole kingdom, of a kingdom to be compared to France^ 
was set up to public auction ! They set up (Mr. Hastings 
set up) the whole nobility^ gentry, and freeholders, to the 
highest bidder. No preference was given to the ancient 
proprietors. They must bid against every usurer, every 
temporary adventurer, every jobber and schemer, every 
servant of every Ekiropean, or they were obliged to con- 
tent themselves, in lieu of their extensive domains, with 
their house, and such a pension as the state auctioneers 
thought fit to assign. In this general calamity, several of 
the first nobility thought (and in all appearance justly) that 
they had better submit to the necessity of this pension, than 
continue under the name of zemindars, the objects and 
instruments of a system, by which they ruined their tenants, 
and were ruined themselves. Another reform has since 
come upon the back of the first; and a pension having 
baen. a^ugned to these unha{q)y persons, in lieu of their 
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hereditary lands, a new scheme of economy has talien 
place, and deprived them of that pension. 

The menial servants of Englishmen, persons (to use the 
emphatical phrase of a ruined and patient eastern chief) 
" whose fathers they voould not have set with the dogs of their 
Jlocky* entered into their patrimonial lands. Mr. Hastings's 
banian was, after this auction, found possessed of territo- 
ries yielding a rent of 140,000/. a year. 

Such an miiversal proscription, upon any pretence, has 
few examples. Such a proscription, without even a pre- 
tence of delinquency, has none. It stands by itself; It 
stands as a monument to astonish the imagination, to con- 
found the reason of mankind. I confess to you, when I 
first came to know this business in its true nature and ex- 
tent, my surprise did a little suspend my indignation. I 
was in a manner stupified by the desperate boldness of a 
few obscure young men, who having obtained, by ways 
which they could not comprehend, a power of which they 
saw neither the purposes nor the limits, tossed about, sub- 
verted, and tore to pieces, as if it were in the gambols of a 
boyish unluckiness and malice, the most established rights, 
and the most ancient and most revered institutions, of ages 
and nations. Sir, I will not now trouble you with any de- 
tail, with regard to what they have since done with these 
same lands and land-owners; only to inform you, that 
nothing has been suffered to settle for two seasons together 
upon any basis ; and that the levity and inconstancy of these 
mock legislators were not the least afHicting parts of the 
oppressions suffered under their usuqiation ; nor will any 
thing give stability to the property of the natives, but an 
administration in England at once protecting and stable* 
The country sustains, almost every year, the miseries of a 
revolution. At present, all is uncertainty, misery, and odw 
fusion. Tliere is to be found through these vast regions no 
longer one landed man, who is a resource for voluntary aid^ 
or an object for particular rapine. Some of them were^ not 
long since, great princes; they possessed treasures, thav 
levied armies. There was a zemindar in Bengal (I foiget bh 
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name) that, on tlie threat of an invasion, supplied the soubah 
of these provinces ^^ith the loan of a million sterling. The 
family at this day wants credit for a breakfast at the bazar. 

I shall now say a word or two on the Company's care of 
the commercial interests of those kingdoms. As it appears 
in the reports, that persons in the highest stations in Bengal 
have adopted, as a fixed plan of policy^ the destruction of 
all intermediate dealers between the Company and the ma- 
nu&cturer, native merchants have disappeared of course^ 
The spoil of the revenues is the sole capital which pur- 
chases the produce and manufactures ; and through three 
or four foreign companies transmits the official gains of in- 
dividuals to Europe. No other commerce has an existence 
in Bengal. The transport of its plunder is the only traffic 
of the country, I wish to refer you to the appendix to 
the ninth report for a full account of the manner in which 
the Company have protected the commercial interests of 
their dominions in the east. 

As to the native government and the administration of 
justice, it subsisted in a poor tottering manner for some 
years. In the year 1781, a total revolution took place in 
that establishment. In one of the usual freaks of legisla- 
tion of the council of Bengal, the whole criminal juris- 
diction of these courts, called the Phoujdary Judicature, 
exercised till then by the principal M ussulmen, was in one 
day, without notice, without considtation with the ma- 
gistrates or the people there, and without communication 
with the directors or ministers here, totally subverted. A 
new institution took place, by which this jurisdiction was 
divided between certain English servants of the Company 
and the Gentoo zemindars of the country, the latter of 
whom never petitioned for it, nor, for ought that appears, 
ever desired this boon. But its natural use was made of it ; 
it was made a pretence for new extortions of money. 

ITie natives had however one consolation in the ruin of 
their judicature ; they soon saw that it fared no better with 
the English government itself. That too, after destroying 
every other, came to its period. This revolution may well 
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be rated for a most daring act, even among the 

nary things that have been doing in Bengal since our un* 

happy acquisition of the means of so much mischief. 

An establishment of English government for civil justice^ 
and for the collection of revenue, was planned and executed 
by the president and council of Bengal, subject to the 
pleasure of the directors, in the year 1772. According to 
this plan, the country was divided into six districts, or pio* 
vinces. In each of these was established a pitmnpal 
council, which administered the revenue; and of dut 
council one member by monthly rotation presided in the 
courts of civil resort ; with an appeal to the council of the 
province, and thence to Calcutta. In this system (whetbeTf 
in other respects, good or evil) there were some capital ad* 
vantages. There was in the very number of persons in 
each provincial council, authority, communication, mntoal 
check, and controul. They were obliged, on their minutes 
of consultation, to enter their reasons and dissents; so 
that a man of diligence, of research, and tolerable saga- 
city, sitting in London, might from these materials be 
enabled to form some judgment of the spirit of what was 
going on on the furthest banks of the Ganges and Bnr- 
rampooter. 

The court of directors so far ratified this establishment, 
(which was consonant enough to their general plan of go- 
vernment,) that they gave precise orders that no alteratioo 
should be made in it without tlieir consent. So far from 
being apprized of any design against this constitution, they 
had reason to conceive that on trial it had been more and 
more approved by their council-general, at least by the gov 
vernor-general, who had planned it. At the time of the 
revolution, the council-general was nominally in two per- 
sons, virtually in one. At that time, measures of an arduous 
and critical nature ought to have been forborne, even i^ 
to the fullest council, this specific measure had not been 
prohibited by the superior authority. It was in this vary 
situation, that one man had the hardiness to conceive^ and 
the temerity to execute, a total revolution in the form and 
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the persons composing the government of a great kingdom. 
WiAout any previous step, at one stroke, the whole con- 
stitution of Bengal, civil and criminal, was swept away. 
The counsellors were recalled from their provinces; up* 
wards of fifty of the principal officers of government were 
turned out of employ, and rendered dependent on Mr. 
Hastings for their immediate subsistence, and for all hope 
of future provision. The chief of each council, and one 
Eurogean collector of revenue, was lefl in each province. 

But here. Sir, ycu may imagine a new government, of 
some permanent description, was established in the place 
of that which had hedn thus suddenly overturned. No 
such thing. Lest these chiefs, without councils, should be 
conceived to form the ground plan of some future govern- 
ment, it was publicly declared, that their continuance was 
only temporary and permissive. The whole subordinate 
British administration of revenue was then vested in a 
ocHnmittee in Calcutta, all creatures of the governor-gene- 
ral; and the provincial management, under the permissive 
ahiei^ was delivered over to native oflScers. 

But, that the revolution, and the purposes of the revo*> 
httion, might be complete, to this committee were de- 
legated, not only the functions of all the inferior, but, what 
will surprise the House^ those of the supreme administra^ 
lion of revenue also. Hitherto the governor-general and 
council had, in their revenue department, administered the 
finances of those kingdoms. By the new scheme they ar« 
delegated to this committee^ who are only to report their 
proceedings for approbation. 

The key to the whole transaction is given in one of the 
instructions to the committee, ** that it is not necessary 
that they should enter dissents.'* By this means the an- 
cient plan of the Company's administration was destroyed; 
but the plan of concealment was perfected. To that mo- 
ment the accounts of the revenues were tolerably clear ; or 
at least means were furnished for inquiries, by which they 
might be rendered satisfactory. In the obscure and silent 
gulph of this committee every thing is now buried. The 
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thickest shades of night surround all their transactions. 
No effectual means of detecting fraud, mismanagement or 
misrepresentation, exist. The directors, who have dared 
to talk with such confidence on their revenues, know no- 
thing about them. What used to fill volumes is now 
comprized under a few dry heads on a sheet of paper. The 
natives, a people habitually made to concealment, are the 
chief managers of the revenue throughout the provinces. 
I mean by natives, such wretches as your rulers select oat 
of them as most fitted for their purposes. As a proper 
key-stone to bind the arch, a native, one Gunga Govind 
Sing, a man turned out of his employment by Sir John 
Clavering, for malversation in office, is made the cor- 
responding secretary ; and indeed the great moving prin- 
ciple of their new board. 

As the whole revenue and civil administration was thus 
subverted, and a clandestine government substituted in the 
place of it, the judicial institution underwent a like revo- 
lution. In 1772 tliere had been six courts formed out of 
the six provincial councils. Eighteen new ones are ap- 
pointed in their place, with each a judge, taken from the 
junior servants of the Company. To maintain these eigh- 
teen courts, a tax is levied on the sums in litigation, of 2, 
per cent, on the great, and of 5 per cent, on the less- This 
money is all drawn from the provinces to Calcutta- The 
chief justice, (the same who stays in defiance of a vote of 
tliis House, and of his majesty's recal,) is appointed at once 
the treasurer and disposer of these taxes, levied, without 
any sort of authority, from the Company, from tlie crown^ 
or from parliament. 

In effect, Sir, every legal regular authority in matters of 
revenue, of political administration, of criminal law, of 
civil law, in many of the most essential parts of milittty 
discipiiiic, is laid level with the ground; and an oppressive^ 
irregular, capricious, unsteady, rapacious, and pcculatiitt 
despotism, with a direct disavowal of obedience to any au- 
thority at home, and without any fixed maxim, priiwmli^ 
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or rule of proceeding, to guide them in India, is at present 
the state of your charter-government over great kingdoms* 

As the Company has made this use of their trust, I 
should ill discharge mine, if I refused to give my most 
cheerful vote for the redress of these abuses, by putting 
the affairs of so large and valuable a part of the interests of 
this nation, and of mankind, into some steady liands, pos* 
sessing the confidence, and assured of the support of this 
House, imtil they can be restored to regularity, order, 
and consistency. 

I have touched the heads of some of the grievances of 
the people, and the abuses of government. But I hope 
and trust, you will give mc credit, when I faithfuUy assure 
^ou, that I have not mentioned one-fourth part of what 
has come to my knowledge in your committee ; and further, 
I have full reason to believe, that not one-fourth part of 
the abuses are come to my knowledge, by that or by any 
other means. Pray consider what 1 have said only as an 
index to direct you in your inquiries. 

If this then. Sir, ha.«> been th<.» use made of the trust of 
political powers internal and external, given by you in the 
charter, tlie next thing to be seen is the conduct of. the 
Company with regard to the commercial trust. And here 
I will make a fair ofler : — If it can be pnwcd that they 
have acted wisely, prudently, and fnjgally, as mtrchunts, 
I shall pass by the whole mass of their enormities as states- 
men. That they have not done this, their present condi- 
tion is proof sufficient. Their distresses «ire snic! to be 
owing to their wars. This is not wholly true; but if it 
were, is not that readiness to engage in wars which dis- 
tinguishes them, and for which the coiuniittee of secrecy 
has so branded their politics, foundml on the falsest prin- 
ciples of mercantile speculation ? 

The principle of buying cheap and selling dmr is the 
first, the great foundation of mercantile dealing. Have 
they ever attended to this principle ? Nay, for years have 
they not actually authorized in their servants a total indi& 
lE^rence as to the prices they were to pay ? 

yoL, IJ. H H 
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A great deal of strictness in driving bargains for what* 
ever we contract, is another of the principles of mercantile 
policy. Try the Company by that test ! Look at the con- 
tracts that are made for them. Is the G>mpany so much 
as a good commissary to their own armies ? I engage to 
select for you, out of the innumerable mass of their 
dealings, all conducted v6ry nearly alike, one contract 
only, the excessive profits on which during a short term 
would pay the whole of their year's dividend. I shall 
undertake to shew, that upon two others, the inordinate 
profits given, with the losses incurred in order to secure 
those profits, would pay a year's dividend more. 

It is a third property of trading men, to sec that their 
clerks do not divert the dealings of the master to their own 
benefit. It was the other day only, when their governor 
and council taxed the Company's investment with a sum 
of 50,000/. as an inducement to persuade only seven 
members of their board of trade to give their honour that 
they would abstain from such profits upon that investment 
as they must have violated their oaths if they had made 
at all. 

It is a fourth quality of a merchant to be exact in bis 
accounts. What will be thought, when you have fiilly 
before you the mode of accounting made use of in the 
treasury of Bengal ? — I hope you will have it soon. With 
regard to one of their agencies, when it came to the mate- 
rial part, the prime cost of the goods on which a commis- 
sion of 15 per cent, was allowed, to the astonishment of 
the factory to whom the commodities were sent, iht 
accountant-general reports that he did not think himsdf 
authorized to call for vouchers relative to this and odMr 
particulars, — because the agent was then upon his 
with regard to them. A new principle of account 
honour seems to be regularly established in their deala^ 
und their treasury, which in reality amounts to an 
annihilation of llio principle of all accounts. 

it is a fifth property of a merchant, who does not 
tate n fraudulent bankruptcy, to calculate his 
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profits upon the money he takes up to vest in business. 
Did the Company, when they bought goods on bonds 
bearing eight per cent, interest, at ten and even twenty 
per cent, discount, even ask themselves a question con- 
cerning the possibility of advantage from dealing on these 
terms? 

The last quality of a merchant I shall advert to, is the 
taking care to be properly prepared," in cash or goods, in 
the ordinary course of sale, for the bills which are drawn 
on them. Now I ask, whether they have ever calculated 
the clear produce of any given sales, to make them tally 
with the four million of bills which are come ariH coming 
upon them, so as at the proper periods to enable the one 
to liquidate the other? No, they have not. They are 
now obliged to borrow money of their own servants to 
purchase their investment. The servants stipulate five per 
cent, on the capital they advance, if their bills should not 
lie paid at the time when they become due ; and the value 
of the rupee on which they charge this interest is taken 
at two shillings and a penny. Has the Company ever 
troubled themselves to inquire whether their sales can bear 
the payment of that interest, and at that rate of exchange? 
Have they once considered the dilemma in which they are 
placed — the ruin of their credit in the*East Indies, if they 
refuse the bills — the ruin of their credit and existence in 
England, if they accept them ? Indeed no trace of equit- 
able government is found in their politics ; not one trace 
of commercial principle in their mercantile dealing; and 
hence is the deepest and maturest wisdom of parliament 
demanded, and the best resources of this kingdom must 
be strained, to restore them; that is, to restore the 
countries destroyed by the misconduct of the Company, 
and to restore the Company itself, ruined by the conse- 
quences of their plans for destrojring what they were bound 
to preserve. 

I required, if yon remember, at my outset, a proof that 
the^ abuses were habitual. But sorely this it is not neces- 
sity finr me to comMer as a separate h^ ; because I trust 

H H 2 
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I have made it evident beyond a doubt, in bonsidering the 
abuses themselves, that they are regular, permanent, and 
systematical. 

I am now come to my last condition, without whicb, for 
one, I will never readily lend my hand to the destroction 
of any established government ; which is, that in its pre- 
sent state, the government of the East India Company is 
absolutely incorrigible. 

Of this great truth I think there can be little doubc, 
after all that has appeared in this House. It is so very 
clear, that I must consider the leaving any power in their 
bands, aAd the determined resolution te ccMitinue and 
countenance every mode and every degree of peculation, 
oppression, and tyranny, to be one and the same thing. 
I look upon that body incorrigible, from the fullest consi- 
deration, both of their uniform conduct, and their present 
real and virtual constitution. 

If they had not constantly been apprized of all tbg 
enormities committed in India under their authority; if 
this state of things had been as much a discovery to them 
as it was to many of us ; we might flatter ourselves that 
the detection of the abuses would lead to their reformatioiu 
I will go further : if the court of directors had not uni- 
formly condemned every act which this House or any rf 
its committees had condemned ; if the language in which 
they expressed their disapprobation against enormities and 
their authors had not been much more vehement and in- 
dignant than ever any used in this House, I should enter- 
tain some hopes. If they had not, on the other hand, as 
uniformly commended all their servants who had doae 
their duty and obeyed their order&as they had heavily 
censured those who rebelled ; I might say, these peopk 
have been in an error, and when they are sensible off It 
they will mend. But when I reflect on the unifbrmitj of 
tlicir support to the objects of their uniform censure; aid 
the state of insignificanoe and disgrace to which all aff 
those have been reduced whom they approved ; mi j| dlg| 
even utter ruin and premature deatii have beoi aaMMT 4 
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fruits of their favour; I must be convinced, that in this 
case, as in all others, hypocrisy is the only vice that never 
can be cured. 

Attend, I pray you, to the situation and prosperity of 
Benfield, Hastings, and others of that sort. The .last of 
these has been treated by the Company with an asperity of 
reprehension that has no parallel. Tliey lament, *' that 
the power of disposing of their property for perj^tuity 
should fall into such hands." Yet for fourteen years, with 
little interruption, he has governed all their afiairs, of 
every description, with an absolute sway. He has had 
himself the means of heaping up immense wealth; and, 
during that whole period, the fortunes of hundreds have 
depended on his smiles and frowns. He himself tells you 
he is incumbered with two hundred and fifty young gentle- 
men, some of them of the best families in England, all of 
whom aim at returning with vast fortunes to Europe in 
the prime of life. He has then two hundred and fifty of 
your children as his hostages for your good behaviour; 
and loaded for years, as he has been, with the execrations 
of tlie natives, with the censures of the court of directors, 
and struck and blasted with the resolutions of this House, 
he still maintains the most despotic power ever known in 
India. He domineers with an overbearing sway in the 
assemblies of his pretended masters; and it is thought in a 
degree rash to venture to name his offences in this House, 
even as grounds of a legislative remedy. 

On the other hand, consider the fate of those who have 
met with the i^piausos of the directors. Colonel Monson, 
one of the best of men, had his days shortened by the 
applauses, destitute of the support, of the Company. Ge- 
neral Clavering, wK86e pane^ric was made in every dis- 
patch from England, whose hearse was bedewed with the 
tears, and hung round with the eulogies of the court of 
directors, burst an honest and indignant heart at the 
treachery of those who ruined him by their praises. Un- 
common patience and temper supported Mr. Francis a 
while longer under the baneful influence of the commend- 

HH 3 
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ation of the court of directors. His health however gave 
way at length; and^ in utter despair, he returned to 
Europe. At his return the doors of the India-house were 
shut to this man, who had been the object of their con- 
stant admiration. He has indeed escaped with liie, but be 
has forfeited all expectation of credit, consequence, party, 
and following. He may well say, ^^ Me nemo ministro Jut 
eriU dtque ideo nulli comes exeo^* This man, whose deep 
reach of thought, whose large l^slative conceptions, and 
whose grand plans of policy make the most shining part of 
our reports, from whence we have all learned our lessons, 
if we have learned any good ones ; this man, from whose 
materials those gentlemen, who have least acknowledged it, 
have yet spoken as from a brief; thid man, driven from his 
employment, discountenanced by the directors, has had no 
otlier reward, and no other distinction, but that inward 
^' sunshine of the soul" which a good conscience can 
always betow upon itself. He has not yet had so much as 
a good word, but from a person too insignificant to make 
any other return, for the means with which he has been 
furnished for performing his share of a duty which is 
equally urgent on us all. 

Add to this, that from the highest in ploce to the lowest, 
every British subject, who, in obedience to the Company's 
orders, has been active in the discovery of peculation^ 
has been ruined. They have been driven from India. 
When they made their appeal at home they were not 
heard ; when they attempted to return they were st6pped. 
No artifice of fraud, no violence of ix)wer, has been 
omitted, to destroy them in character as well as in fortune. 

Worse, far \vorse, has been the fate of the poor ere** 
tures, the natives of India, whom the hypocrisy of the 
Company has betrayed into complaint of oppression, and 
discovery of peculation. The first women in Bengal* thi 
ranny of Rajeshahi, the ranny of Burdwan, the rainy 
of Amboa, by their weak and thoughtless trust in tht 
Company's honour and protection, are utterly ruined 3 dli 
fifst of these women, a person of princdy raoky and 
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of correspondent fortune, who paid above aoo^ooo/. a-year 
quit-rent to the state, is, according to very credible inform* 
ation, so completely beggared as to stand in need of the 
relief of alms. Mahomed Reza Khan, the second Mussul- 
man in Bengal, for having been distinguished by the ill* 
omened honour of tlie countenance and protection of tb« 
couit of directors, was, without the pretence of any in- 
quiry whatsoever into his conduct, stripped of all his 
em})Ioym^nts, and reduced to the lowest condition* Hit 
ancient rival for power, the rajah Nundcomar, was, by an 
insult on every thing which India holds respectable and 
sacred, hanged in the face of all his nation, by the judges 
you sent to protect tliat people ; hanged for a pretended 
crime, upon an ex post facto British act of parliament) in 
the midst of his evidence against Mr. Hastings. Tb^ 
accuser they saw hanged. The culprit, without acquittal 
or inquiry, triumphs on the ground of that murder : a 
murder not of Nundcomar only, but of all living testimony, 
and even of evidence yet unborn. From that time not a 
complaint has been heard from the natives against their 
governors. All the grievances of India have found a com- 
plete remedy. 

Men will not look to acts of parliament, to regulations, 
to declarations, to votes, and resolutions. No, they are 
not such tools. They will ask, wliat is the road to power, 
credit, wealth, and honours ? They will ask, what conduct 
ends in neglect, disgrace, poverty, exile, prison, and 
gibbet? These will teach them the course which they are 
to follow. It is your distribution of these that will give 
the character and tone of your government All the rest 
is miserable grimace. 

When I accuse the court of directors of this habitual 
treachery, in the use of reward and punishment, I do not 
mean to include all tlie individuals in that court. There 
have been. Sir, very frequently, men of the greatest 
integrity and virtue amongst them ; and the contrariety in 
the declarations and conduct of that court has arisen, I 
take it, from this:— -that the honest directors have, by the 

H H 4 
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force of matter of fact on the records, carried the repro- 
bation of the evil rneasurcs of the servants in India. Tlii* 
could not be prevented, whilst these records stared them 
in the face ; nor were the delinquents, either here or there, 
very solicitous about their reputation, as long as they were 
able to secure their power. The agreement of their par- 
tisans to censure them blunted for a while the edge of a 
severe proceeding. It obtained for them a character of 
impartiality, which enabled them to recommend, with some 
sort of grace, what will always carry a plausible appear- 
ance, those treacherous expedients, called moderate mea- 
sures. Whilst these were under discussion, new matter of 
complaint came over, which seemed to antiquate the first* 
Tlie same circle was here trod round once more ; and thus 
through years they proceeded^ in a compromise of censure 
for punishment; until, by shame and despair, one after 
anotlier, almost every man, who preferred his duty to the 
Company to the interest of their servants, has been driven 
from that court. 

This, Sir, has been their conduct ; and it has been the 
result of the alteration which was insensibly made in their 
constitution. The change was made insensibly ; but it is 
now strong and adult, and as public and declared, as it is 
fixed beyond all power of rcforniation. So that there is 
none who hears me, that is not as certain as I am, that 
the Company, in the sense in which it was formerly under- 
stood, has no existence. The question is not, what injurv 
you may do to the proprietors of India stock ; for there 
are no such men to he injured. If the active ruling part 
of the Company who form the general court, who fill the 
offices, and direct the measures, (the rest tell for nothing,) 
were persons who held their • stock as a means of their 
subsistence, who in the part they took were only concerned 
in tlic government of India, for the rise or fall of their 
dividemi, it would be indeal a defective plan of policy. 
The interest of the people who are governed by them 
would not be their primary object; perhaps a very small 
put of their consideration at all. But then they.ini|^ % 
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well be dq)ended on, and perhaps more than persons in 
other respects preferable, for preventing the peculation of 
their servants to their own prejudice. Such a body would 
not easily have left their trade as a spoil to the avarice of 
those who received their wages. But now things are 
totally reversed. The stock is of no value, whether it be 
the qualification of a director or proprietor; and it is 
impossible that it should. A director's qualification may 
be worth about 2,500/. — and the interest, at eight per 
cent, is about 160L a-vear. Of what value is that, whether 
it rise to ten, or fall to six, or to nothing, to him whose 
son, before he is in Bengal two months, and before he 
descends the steps of the council-chamber, sells the grant 
of a single contract for 40,000/. ? Accordingly the stock 
is bought up in qualifications. The vote is not to protect 
the stock, but the stock is bought to acquire the vote ; and 
the end of the vote is to cover and support, against justice, 
some man of power who has made an obnoxious fortune in 
India; or to maintain in power those who are actually 
employing it in the acquisition of such a fortune ; and to 
avail themselves in return of his patronage, that he may 
shower the spoils of the east, " barbaric pearl and gold," 
on them, their families, and dependents. So that all the 
relations of the Company are not only changed but in- 
verted. The servants in India are not appointed by the 
directors, but the directors are chosen by them. The 
trade is carried on with their capitals. To them the reve- 
nues of the country are mortgaged. The seat of the 
supreme power is in Calcutta. The house in Leadenhall- 
street is nothing more than a change for their agents, 
fiictors, and deputies to meet in, to take care of their affairs, 
and support their interests ; and this so avowedly, that wd 
see the known agents of the delinquent servants marshal- 
ling and disciplining their forces, and the prime spokesmeiv 
in all their assemblies. 

Every thing has followed in this order, and according to 
the natural train of events. I will ck>s^ what I have UP 
my on the inoorrigihU condition of the Company, bf 
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stating to you a few facts, that will leave no doubt of the 
obstinacy of that corporation, and of tiieir sti*ength too, in 
resisting the reformation of their servants. By these &ct» 
you will be enabled to discover the sole grounds upon 
which they are tenacious of their charter. It is now more 
than two years that, upon account of the gross abuses and 
ruinous situation of Uie Company's affairs, (which occa* 
sioned tlie cry of the whole world long before it was taken 
up here,) that we instituted two committees to inquire into 
the mismanagements by which the Company's affairs bad 
been brought to the brink of ruin. These inquiries had 
been pursued with miremitting diligence ; and a great body 
of lacts was collected and printed for general inforuiation. 
In tlte result of those inquiries, although the committees 
consisted ol' vory diilerent descriptions, they were unani- 
mous. They joined in censuring the conduct of tb« 
Indian administration, and enforcing the responsibility 
upon two men, whom this Houses in consequence of these 
reports, declared it to be the duty of the directors to 
remove from their stations, and recul to Great Britain, 
<^ because they had acted in a manner repugnant to the fumowr 
and policy oj this nation, ami thereby brought great cala* 
mities on India, and enormous cjcpcnces on the East J/idia 
Ccmpanyr 

Here was no attempt on tlie charter. Here was no 
question of their privileges. To vindicate their own honour, 
to support their own interests, to enforce obediencc-to their 
own orders ; these were the sole object of the monitory re- 
solution of this House. But as soon as the general court 
could assemble^ they assembled to demonstrate who they 
really were. Regardless of the proceedings of this Houses 
they ordered the directors not to carry into effect any reso* 
lution tliey might come to for the removal of Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Hornby. The directors, still retaining soma 
shadow of respect to this House, instituted an inquiry them* 
selves, which continued from June to October; and after an 
attentive perusal and full consideration of paper% retolvad 
to take stqps Ssat removing the persons who had been Hm 

lo 
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objects of our resolution ; but not without a violent strug^ 
gle against evidence. Seven directors went so far as to 
enter a protest against the vote of their court. Upon this 
the general court takes the alarm ; it re-assembles ; it orders 
the directors to rescind their resolution, that is, not to recal 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Hornby, and to despise the resolution 
of the House of Commons. Without so much as the pre» 
tence of looking into a single paper, without the formality 
of instituting any committee of inquiry, tliey superseded all 
the labours of their own directors, and of this House. 

It will naturally occur to ask, how it was possible that 
they should not attempt some sort of examination into 
facts, as a colour for their resistance to a public authority, 
proceeding so very deliberately ; and exerted, apparently 
at least, in favour of their own ? The answer, and the only 
answer which can be given, is, that they were afraid that 
their true relation should be mistaken. They were afraid 
that their patrons and masters in India should attribute 
their support of them to an opinion of their cause, and not 
to an attachment to their power. They were afraid it should 
be suspected, that they did not mean blindly to support 
them in the use they made of that power. They deter* 
mined to shew that they at least were set against reformat* 
tion ; that they were firmly resolved to bring the territories, 
the trade, and the stock of the Company, to ruin, rather 
dian be wanting in fidelity to their nominal servants and 
real masters, in the ways they took to their private fortunes; 

Even since the beginning of this session, the same ac£ of 
audacity was repeated, with the same circumstances of con- 
tempt of all the decorum of inquiry' on their part, and of 
all the proceedings of this House. They again made it a 
request to their favourite, and your culprit, to keep his post ; 
and thanked and applauded him, without calling for a paper 
which could atibrd light into the merit or demerit of the 
transaction, and without giving themselves a moment's time 
to consider, or even to understand the articles of the Main 
ratta peace. The fact is, that for a long time there was It 
struggle^ a fiunt one indeed, between the Company and diel^ 
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-servants. But it is a struggle no longer. For some time 
the superiority has been decided. ITie interests abroad are 
become the settled preponderating weight both in the court 
of proprietors, and the court of directors. Even the attempt 
you have made to inquire into their practices and to reform 
abuses, has raised and piqued them to a far more regular 
and steady support, llie Company has made a common 
cause, and identified themselves, with the destroyers of In- 
dia, lliey have taken on themselves all that mass of enor- 
mity : they are supporting what you have reprobated ; those 
you condemn they applaud ; those you order home to an- 
swer for their conduct, they request to stay, and thereby 
encourage to proceed in their practices. Thus the servants 
of the East India Company triumph, and the representatives 
of the people of Great Britain are defeated. 

I therefore conclude, what you all conclude, that this 
body, being totally perverted from the purposes of its insti- 
tution, is utterly incorrigible ; and because they are incor- 
rigible, both in conduct and constitution, power ought to 
be taken out of their hands ; just on the same principles on 
which have been made all the just changes and revolutions 
ctf government that have taken place since the beginning of 
the world. 

I will now say a few words to the general principle of the 
plan which is set up against that of my right honourable 
friend. It is to re-commit the government of India to the 
court of directors. Those who would commit the refoima* 
tion of India to the destroyers of it, are the enemies to that 
reformation. They would make a distinction between 
directors and proprietors, which, in tlie present state of 
things, does not,. cannot exist. But a right honourable 
gentleman says, he would keep the present government of 
India in the court of directors ; and would, to curb them, 
provide salutary regulations; — wonderful! That is, he 
would appoint the old offenders to correct the old offences; 
and he would render the vicious and the foolish wise and 
virtuous, by salutary regulations. He would appoint the 
wolf as guardian of the sbe^ ; but be has invented a curious 
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muzzle^ by which this protecting wolf shall not be able to 
open his jaws above an inch or two at the utmost Thus 
his work is finished. But I tell the right honourable 
gentlemen, that controuled depravity is not innocence ; and 
that it is not the labour of delinquency in cliains, that will 
correct abuses. Will these gentlemen of the direction ani- 
madvert on the partners of their own guilt ? Never did a 
serious plan of amending of any old tyrannical establish- 
ment propose the authors and abettors of the abuses as the 
reformers of them. If the undone people of India sec their 
old oppressors in confirmed power, even by the reformation, 
they will expect nothing but what they will certainly feel, a 
continuance, or rather an aggravation, of all their former 
su£Perings. They look to the seat of power, and to the 
persons who fill it; and they despise those gentlemen's 
regulations as much as the gentlemen do who talk of them. 

But there is a cure for every thing. Take away, say 
they, the court of proprietors, and the court of directors 
will do thdr duty. Yes ; as they have done it hitheito. 
That the evils in India have solely arisen from the court of 
proprietors, is grossly &lse. In many of them, the directors 
were heartily concurring ; in most of them, they were eiH 
couraging, and sometimes commanding ; in all, they were 
conniving. 

But who are to choose this well-regulated and reforming 
court of directors ? — Why, the very proprietors who are 
excluded from all management, for the abuse of tlieir power. 
They will choose, undoubtedly, out of themselves, men like 
themselves ; and those who are most forward in resisting 
your authority, those who are most engaged in faction or 
interest with the delinquents abroad, will be the objects of 
their selection. But gentlemen say, that when tliis choice 
is made, the proprietors are not to interfere in the measures 
of the directors, whilst those directors are busy in the con- 
troul of their common patrons and masters in India. No^ 
indeed, I believe they will not desire to intelfere. Thejr 
will choose those who they know may be trusted, safely 
trustedi to act io strict conformity to their common prmcii" . 
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pies, manners, measures, interests, and connections. Thejr 
will want neither monitor nor controul. It is not easy ta 
choose men to act in conformity to a public interest against 
their private : but a sure dependence may be had on those 
who are chosen to forward their private interest, at the ex- 
pense of the public. But if the directors should slip, and 
deviate into rectitude, the punishment is in the hands of 
the ^neral court, and it will surely be remembered to them 
at their next election. 

If the government of India wants no reformation ; but 
gentlemen arc amusing themselves with a theory, conceiving 
a more democratic or aristocratic mode of government ibr 
these dependencies, or if they are in a dispute only about 
patronage ; the dispute is with me of so little concern, that 
I should not take the pains to utter an affirmative or n^a- 
tive to any proposition in it. If it be only for a theoretical 
amusement that they are to propose a bill ; the thing is at 
best frivolous and unnecessary. But if the Company's 
government is hot only iuU of abuse, but is one of the most 
corrupt and destructive tyrannies, that probably ever exist- 
ed in the world, (as I am sure it is,) what a cruel mockery 
would it be in me, and in those who think like me, to pro- 
pose this kind of remedy for this kind of evil ! 

I now come to the third objection, Tliat this bill wiD in- 
crease the influence of the crown. An honourable gentle- 
man has demanded of me, whether I was in earnest when I 
proposed to this House a plan for the reduction of that 
influence. Indeed, Sir, I was much, very much, in earnest. 
My heart was deeply concerned in it ; and I hope the pub- 
lic has not lost the eflect of it. How far my judgment vm 
right, for what concerned personal favour and consequence 
to myself^ I shall not presume to determine; nor isits efled' 
upon me of any moment. But as to this bill, whether it- 
increases the influence of the crown, or not, is a questien I* 
should be ashamed to aSk. If I am not able to correct a 
system of o[)pression and tyranny, that goes to the joMer 
rain of 30 millions of my fellow-creatures and teSkH^ 
sObjectSi but by some increase to the influence of ^ ctOM|f 
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I am ready here to declare^ that I, who have been active to' 
reduce it, shall be at least as active and strenuous to restore 
it again. I am no lover of names ; I contend for the sub- 
stance of good and protecting government, let it come from 
what quarter it will. 

But I am not obliged to have recourse to this expedient. 
Much, very much the contrary. I am sure that the influ- 
ence of the crown will by no means aid a reformation of 
this kind ; which can neither be originated nor supported, 
but by the uncorrupt public virtue of the representatives of 
the people of England. Let it once get into the ordinary 
course of administration, and to me all hopes of reformation 
are gone. I am &r from knowing or believing, that this 
bill will increase the influence of the crown. We all know, 
that the crown has ever had some influence in the court of 
directors; and that it has been extremely increased by the 
acts of 1773 and 1780. The gentlemen who, as part of 
their reformation, propose ^* a more active controul on the 
part of the crown," which is to put the directors under a 
secretary of state, specially named for that purpose, must 
know, that their project will increase it further. But that 
old influence has had, and the new will have, incurable iiH 
conveniences, which cannot happen under the parliamentary 
establishment proposed in this bill. An honourable gentle- 
man * not now in his place^ but who is well acquainted 
with the India Company, and by no means a friend to this 
bill, has told you, that a ministerial influence has always 
been predominant in that body ; and that to make the di- 
rectors pliant to their purposes, ministers generally caused 
persons meanly qualified to be chosen directors. Accord- 
ing to his idea, to secure subserviency, they submitted 
the Company^s aflkirs to the direction of incapacity. This 
was to ruin the Company, in order to govern it. This waa 
certainly influence in the very worst form in which it could 
appear. At best it was clandestine and irresponsible. 
Whether this was done so much upon system as that gentle* 
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man supposes, I greatly doubt. But such in effect the 
operation of government on that court unquestionably was f 
ana biich, under a similar constitution, it will be for ever* 
Ministers must be wholly removed from the management of 
the affairs of India, or they will have an influence in its 
patronage. The thing is inevitable. Their scheme of a 
new secretary of state, " with a more vigorous controul," is 
not much better than a repetition of the measure wliich we 
know by experience will not do. Since the year 1773 and 
the year 1780, the Company has been under the controui 
of the secretary of state's office, and we had then three 
secretaries of state. If more than this is done, then they 
annihilate the direction which they pretend to support; 
and they augment the influence of the crown, of whose 
growth they affect so great an horror. But in truth this 
scheme of reconciling a direction really and truly delibera- 
tive, with an office really and substantially controulmg, is a 
sort of machinery that can be kept in order but a very 
short time. Either the directors will dwindle into clerks^ 
or the secretary of state, as hitherto has been the course^ 
will leave every thing to them, often through design, often 
through neglect If both should affect activity, collision, 
procrastination, delay, and in the end, utter conftision musi 
ensue. 

But, Sir, there is one kind of influence far greater than 
that of the nomination to office. This gentlemen in oppo- 
sition have totally overlooked, although it now exists in il» 
full vigour ; and it will do so, upon their scheme, in at least 
as much force as it does now. That influence this bill cuts 
up by the roots : I mean the injluefice of protection. I diall 
explain myself: — The office given to a yomig man going^ 
to India is of trifling consequence. But he that goes out 
an insignificant boy, in a few years returns a great nabobs 
Mr. Hastings says he has 250 of that kind of raw materials, 
who expect to be speedily manufactured into the merchant* 
able quality I mention. One of these gentlemen, suppose^ 
returns hither, loaded with odium and with riches. Whea 
he comes to England, he comes as to a prison, orastoasan^ 
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tuary; and either is ready for him, according to his de- 
meanor. What is the influence in the grant of any phice 
in India, to that which is acquired by the protection or 
compromise with such guilt, and with the command of such 
riches, under the dominion of the hopes and fears which 
power is able to hold out to every man in that condition ? 
That man's whole fortune, half a million perhaps, becomes 
an instrument of influence, without a shilling of charge to 
the civil list; and the influx of fortunes which stand in need 
of this protection is continuaL It works both ways ; it in- 
fluences the delinquent, and it may corrupt the minister. 
Compare the influence acquired by appointing, for instance, 
even a governor-general, and that obtained by protecting 
him. I shall push this no further : but I wish gentlemen 
to roll it a little in their own minds. 

The bill before you cuts ofi*this source of influence. Its 
design and main scope is to regulate the administration of 
India upon the principles of a court of judicature ; and to 
exclude, as far as human prudence can exclude, all possi-^ 
bility of a corrupt partiality, in appointing to office, or sup- 
porting in office, or covering from inquiry and punishment^ 
any person who has abused or shall abuse his authority. 
At the board, as appointed and regulated by this bill, re- 
ward and punishment cannot be Rifled and reversed by a 
whisper. That commission becomes iatal to cabal, to in*> 
trigue, and to secret representation, — those instruments of 
the ruin of India. He that cuts off the means of prema- 
ture fortune, and the power of protecting it when acquired, 
strikes a deadly blow at the great fund, the bank, the capital 
stock of Indian influence^ which cannot be vested any wher^ 
or in any hands^ without most dangerous consequences to 
the public 

The third and contradictory objection is, that this bill 
does not increase the influence of the crown. On the con* 
trary, that the just power of the crown will be lessened, and 
transferred to the use of a* party, by giving the patronage 
of India to a commission nominated by parliament, and m* 
dep^ident of the crown* The contradicton is glaring; 
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and it bas been too well exposed to make it neccasarj fisr 
me to in^st upon it. But possiog the contradiction, and 
taking it without any relation^ of aU ohgections that is the 
most extraordinary. Do not gentknen know, that the 
crown has not at present the grant of a single office ondar 
the Company, dvil or military, at home or abroad? So fiur 
as the crown is concerned, it is certainly rather a gainer; 
for the vacant <^ces in the new commission aie to be fiDed 
up by the king. 

It is argued as a part of the YnS^ derogatory to the pre* 
rogatives of the crown^ that the commissioners named in the 
bill are to continue for a short term of years, too short in 
my opinion ; and because^ during that time, they are not 
at the mercy of every predominant ftctioa of the coort. 
Does not this objection lie against the .present directors ; 
none of whom; are named by the crown, and a proportion 
of whom hc^ for this very, term of four years? Did itnot 
lie against the governor-general and council named in tbe 
act of 1773. — who were invested by name^- as the pveseat 
commissioners are to be app<Nnted in the body of the act of 
parliament, who were to hold their places for a temr of 
terms, and were not removable at the discretion of the 
crown ? Did it not lie against the re-appointment, in the 
year 1780, upon the very same terms? Yet at none of 
these times, whatever other objections the scheme might bft 
liaUc to, was it supposed to be a derogation to the just pie* 
rogative of the crown, that a commission created by act of 
parliament should have its members named by the autfaoritjp 
which called it into existence ? This is not the disposal kj^ 
parliament of any office derived from the authori^ of tbe 
arown, or now diq^osable by that authority. It is aoifie 
from being any thing new, violent, or alarming,, that I db 
not recollect, in any parliamentary commission, down im fli» 
commissioners of die land-tax, that it has ever beea 
wise. 

' The objection of the t^ure for fo«ir years is an ol 
to all places that are not held during jdeasuref but 
objection I pxontounoe the gentlemeD» from niy 
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of tbeir coraplexion and of their ()rinciple8, to be perfectly 
in earnest. The party (say these gentlemen) of the mini* 
•Cer who proposes this scheme will be rendered powerful by 
it; for he will name his party friends to the commission. 
This objection against party is a party objection ; and in 
this too these gentlemen are perfectly serious. They see 
that if, by any intrigue, they should succeed to office, they 
will lose the clandestine patronage, the true instrunient of 
clandestine influence, enjoyed in the name of subservient 
directors, and of wealthy trembling Indian delinquents. 
But as often as they are beaten off this ground, they return 
to it again. The minister will name his friends, and per- 
sons of his own party. — Whom should he name ? Should 
he name his adversaries ? Should he name those whom he 
cannot trust ? Should he name those to execute his plans, 
who are the declared enemies to the principles of his re* 
form f His character is here at stake. If he proposes for 
his own ends (but he never will propose) such names as, 
from their want of rank, fortune, character, ability, or 
knowledge, are likely to betray or to fall short of tbeir trust, 
he is in an independent House of Commons ; in a House of 
Commons which has, by its own virtue, destroyed the in- 
struments of parliamentary subservience. This House of 
Commons would not endure the sound of such names; 
He woidd perish by the means which he is supposed to pur- 
sue for the security of his power. The first pledge he must 
give of his sincerity in this great reform, will be in the 
confidence which ought to be reposed in those names. 

For my part. Sir, in this business I put all indirect con- 
flideration^ wholly out of my mind. ' My sole question, on 
each clause of the bill, amounts to this : — is tlie measure 
proposed required by the necessities of India ? I cannot 
^Sems^nt totdlly to lose s^ht of the real wants of the people 
who are the objects of it, and to hunt after every matter c^ 
peaty squaW^ that may be started on- the severalprovisions. 
€)tt <he questkm of the duration of the commission I am 
dettf and^ decided. Can I, can- any one who has taken the 
^mtffcW t«MH^ to be informed conoenuDg the afiiurt of 
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India, amuse himself with so strange an imagination, as 
that the habitual despotism and oppression^ that the mono- 
polies, the peculations, the universal destruction of all the 
legal authority of this kingdom, which have been for twenty 
years maturing to their present enormity, combined with 
the distance of the scene, the boldness and artifice of delin- 
quents, their combination, their excessive wealth, and the 
faction they have made in England, can be fully corrected 
in a shorter term than four years ? None has hazarded 
such an assertion — none, who has a regard for his reputar 
tion, will hazard it. 

Sir, the gentlemen, whoever they are, who shall be ap^ 
pointed to this commission, have an undertaking of magni-« 
tude on their hands, and their stability must not only be, 
but it must be thought real ; — and who is it will believe^ 
that any thing short of an establishment made^ supported, 
and fixed in its duration, with all the authority of parlia- 
ment, can be thought secure of a reasonable stability? 
The plan of my honourable firiend is the reverse of that of 
reforming by the authors of the abuse. The best we could 
expect from them is, that they should not contuiue their 
ancient pernicious activity. To those we could think of 
nothing but applying controid ; as we are sure that even a 
r^ard to their reputation (if any such thing exists in them) 
would oblige them to cover, to conceal, to suppress, and 
consequently to prevent all cure of the grievances of India* 
For what can be discovered, which is not to their disgrace? 
Every attempt to correct an abuse would be a satire on their 
former administration. Every man they should pretend to 
call to an account, would be found their instrument or their 
accomplice. They can never see a beneficial regulatian^ 
but with a view to defeat it. The shorter the tenure of 
such persons, the better woidd be the chance of some amend- 
ment. 

But the system of the bill is different It calls in persona 
in no wise concerned with any act censured by parliament ; 
persons generated with, and for, the reform^ of which they 
are themselves th^ most essential pKrt. To these the ehieC 
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iregulations in the bill are helps, not fetters; they are au- 
thorities to support, not regulations to restrain them. 
From these we look for much more than innocence. From 
these we expect zeal, firmness, 4ind unremitted activity* 
Their duty, their character, binds tliem to proceedings of 
vigour; and they ought to have a tenure in tlieir office 
which precludes all fear, whilst they are acting up to the 
purposes of their trust ; a tenure without which, none will 
undertake plans that require a series and system of acts. 
When tliey know that they cannot be whispered out of 
their duty, that their public conduct cannot be censured 
without a public discussion ; that the schemes which they 
have begun will not be -committed to those who will have 
an interest and credit in defeating and disgracing them; 
then we may entertain hopes. The tenure is for four years, 
or during xheir good behaviour. That good behaviour 
is as long as they are true to the principles of the bill ; and 
the judgment is in either House of parliament. -This is 
the tenure of your judges; and the valuable principle of tlie 
bill is to make a judicial administration for India* It is to 
give confidence in the execution of a duty, which requires 
as much perseveramre and fortitude as can fall to the lot of 
any that is bom of woman. 

As to the gain by party, from the right honourable gentle- 
man's bill, let it be shewn, that this supposed party advan- 
tage is pernicious to its object, and the objection is of 
weight; but until this is done, and this has not been 
attempted, I shall consider the sole objection, from its ten** 
dency to promote the interest of a party, as altogether con- 
temptible. The kingdom is divided into parties, and it 
ever has been so divided, and it ever will be so divided ; 
and if no system for relieving the subjects of this kingdom 
from oppression, and snatching its affairs from ruin, can be 
adopted until it is demonstrated that no party can derive an 
advantage from it, no good can ever be done in this country. 
If party is to derive an advantage from the reform of India 
(which iff more than I know, or believe), it ought to be that 
party whioh alone, in this kingdom, has its reputation, nay 
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its very bang, pledged to the protection and preservatioB 
of that part of the empire, Great fear is expressed, that 
the commissioners named in this bill will shew some regard 
to a minister out of place. To men made like the obgector^ 
this must iq3pear criminaL Let it however be remembered 
by others, that if the commissioners should be his friends, 
they cannot be his slaves. But dependents are npt in a 
condition to adhere to friends, nor to principles, nor to any 
uniform line of conduct. They may begin censors, and be 
obliged to end accomplices. They may be even put under 
the direction of those whom they were appointed to punish. 
The fourth and last objection is, that the bill will hurt 
public credit I do not know whether this requires an 
answer. But if it does, look to your foimdations. The 
sinking fund is the pillar of credit in this country ; and let 
it not be forgot, that the distresses, owing to the mis- 
management of the East India Company, have already 
taken a million from that fund by the non-pa3rment of 
duties. The bills drawn upon the Company, which are 
about four millions, cannot be accepted without the consent 
of the treasury. The treasury, acting under a parlia* 
mentary trust and authority,, pledges the public for these 
millions. If they pledge the public, the public must havo 
a security in its hands for the management of this 
interest, or the national credit is gone. For otherwise it 
is not only the East India Company, whicli is a great 
interest, that is undone, but, clinging to the security of 
all your funds, it drags down the rest, and the whole 
febric perishes in one ruin. If this bill does not provide 
a direction of integrity and of ability competent to that 
trust, the objection is fatal. If it does, pi\blic credit must 
depend on the support of the bilL 

It has been said, if* you violate this charter, what security 
has the charter of tlie bank, in which public credit is so 
deef^ly concerned, and even Uie charter of London, in 
which the rights of so many subjects are involved? I 
answer^ In the like case they have no security at all -^ No 
*-. no security at alL If the bank should, by every spede^ 
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of miimanagement, fiill into a state similar to that of die 
East India Company; if it should be oppressed with demands' 
it could not answer, engagements which it co«ld not peilbrmy 
and with bills for which it could not procure payment; no 
charter should protect the mismanagement firom correction, 
and such public grievances from redress. If the city of 
London had the means and will of def^tro} ing an empire, 
and of cruelly oppressing and tyrannizing over millions of 
men as good as themselves, the charter of the city of 
London should prove no sandion to such tyranny and such 
oppression. Charters are kept, when their purposes are 
maintained : they are violated, when the privilege is sup- 
ported against its end aAd its object 

Now, Sir, I have finished all I proposed to say, as my 
reasons for giving my vote to this bill. If I am wrong, it 
is not fer want of pains to know what is right ITiis 
pledge, at least, of my rectitude I have given to my 
country. 

• And now, having done my duty to the bill, let me say a 
word to the author* I should leave him to his own noble 
sentiments, if the unworthy and illiberal language with 
Irfiich he has been treated, beyond all example of parlia* 
mentary liberty, did not make a few words necessary ; nol 
^o much in justice to him, as to my own feelings. I must 
say then, that it will be a distinction honourable to the age^ 
that the rescue of the greatest number of the human race 
that ever vrere so grievouiJy oppressed, from the greatest 
tyranny that was ever exercised, has fallen to the lot of 
abilities and dispositions equal to tlie task ; that it has fallett 
to one who has the enlargement to comprehend, the spirit 
to undertake, and the eloquence to support, so great a 
measure of hazardous benevolence. His q)irit is not owing 
Co his ignorance of the state of men and things ; be well 
knows what snares are spread about hi^ path, from personal 
animosity, from court intrigues, and possibly from populat 
delusion. But he has put to hazard his ease, his security; 
his interest, his power, even his darling popularity, for ths 
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benefit of a people whom he has never seen. This is the 
road that all heroes have trod before him. He is traduced 
and abused for his supposed motives. He will remember, 
thaJt obloquy is a necessary ingredient in the composition of 
aU true glory : he will remember, that it was not only in 
the Roman customs, but it is in the nature and constitution 
of things, that calumny and abuse are essential parts of 
triumph. These thoughts will support a mind, which only 
exists for honour, under the burthen of temporary reproach. 
He is doing indeed a great good; such as rarely falls to 
the lot, and almost as rarely coincides with the desires, of 
any man. Let him use his time. Let him give the whole 
length of the reins to his benevolence. He is now on a 
great eminence, where the eyes of mankind are turned 
to him. He may live long, he may do much. But here 
is the summit. He never can exceed what he does this 
day. 

He has faults ; but they are faults that though they mqr 
in a small degree tarnish the lustre, and sometimes impede 
the march of his abilities, have nothing in them to extin* 
guish the fire of great virtues. In those faultsi, there is no 
mixture of deceit, of hypocrisy, of pride, of ferocity, of 
Gomplexional despotism, or want of feeling for the distresses 
of mankind. His are faults which might exist in & 3f 
scendant of Henry the Fourth of France, as they did exk 
in that father of his country. Henry the Fourth wished 
that he might live to see a fowl in the pot of every peasant 
in his kingdom : that sentiment of homely benevolence wai 
worth all the splendid sayings that are recorded of kings. 
But he wished perhaps for more tlian could be obtained^ 
and the goodness of the man exceeded the. power of the 
king. But this gentleman, a subject, may this day saythis 
at least, with truth, that he secures the rice in his pot to 
every man in India. A poet of antiquity thought it one 
of the first distinctions to a prince whom he meant Ip 
celebrate, that through a long succession of generatkio% bt 
had been the progenitor of an able and virtuous. joMMb. 
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who by force of the arts of peace^ had corrected gorern* 
loents of oppression, and suppressed wars of rapine: 

Indole proh quanta juvenis, quantumque daturas ' 
Ausonise populis, ventura in saecula civem. 
Ille super Gangem, super exauditus et Indos, 
Implebit terras voce ; et furialia bella 
Fulmine compescet linguae. ■ 

This was what was said of the predecessor of the only 
person to whose eloquence it does not wrong that of the 
mover of this bill to be compared. But the Ganges and 
the Indus are the patrimony of the fame of my honourable 
friend, and not. of Cicero. I confess, I anticipate with 
joy the reward of those, whose whole consequence, power, 
and authority, exist only for the benefit of mankind ; and I 
carry my mind to all the people, and all the names and 
descriptions, that, relieved by this bill, will bless the 
labours of this parliament, and the confidence which the 
best House of Commons has given to him who the best 
deserves it. The little cavils of party will not be heard, 
where freedom and happiness will be felt. There is not 
a tongue, a nation, or religion in India, which will not 
bless the presiding care and manly beneficence o£ this. 
House, and of him who proposes to you this great work* 
Your names will never be separated before the throne of 
the Divine Goodness, in whatever language, or with 
whatever rites, pardon is asked for sin, and reward for 
those who imitate the Godhead in his universal bounty to 
•his creatures. These honours you deserve, and they will 
surely be paid, when all the jargon of influence, and party, 
and patronage, are swept into oblivion. 

I have spoken what I think, and what I feel, of the 
mover of this bill. An honourable friend of mine, speak- 
ing of his merits, was charged with having made a studied 
panegyric. I don't know what his was. Mine, I am sure^ 
is a studied pan^yric; the fruit of much meditation; the 
result of the observaticm of near twenty years. For my 
own part, I am happy that I have lived to see this day; 
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I, fed myself overpaid for the labours of eighteen yean, 
when,, at this late period, I am able to take my sbai-e, by 
one humble vote, in destroying a tyranny that exists to 
the disgrace of this nation, and the destruction of so lai^ 
a part of the human species. 

The debate continued till half past four in the morning, 
when the House divided on the question, that the Speaker do 
leave the chair: Yeas 217 : Noes 103. So it was resolved in 
the affirmative. On the 8th of December the bill was read a 
third time and passed ; and on the following day Mr. Secretary 
Fox, attended by a great number of members, presented it at 
the bar of the House of Lords. 

Up to the above period, no symptoms had appeared, at least 
to the public eye, that indicated the approaching fate both of 
the bill and its authors. Great pains, indeed, were taken, and 
with considerable success, by an almost incredible circulatioD 
of pami^lets and political engravings, to inflame the natioo 
against the measures and the persons of administration ; 9oi 
it was also remarked, that in the House of Commons, several ef 
that description of members, well known by the name of king^n 
friends, gave their votes on the side of opposition. But it wsi 
generally imagined, that as, on the one hand, the ministry was 
too strong to be shook by the breath of popular clamour, so on 
the other, it seemed to the last degree improbable that tbej 
should have adopted a measure of such infinite importanoE, 
either without knowing, or contrary to the inclinations of the 
king. On the first reading of the bill in the House of Lords* 
Earl Temple, Lord Thurlow, and the Duke of Richmond, 
expressed their abhorrence of the measure in the strongest and 
most unqualified terms. A brilliant panegyric on Mr. Hastingl 
was pronounced by Lord Thurlow, and the flourishing state 
of the Company's afiairs insisted on. After a short debate 
relative to the production of papers, on which the lords in'oppo- 
sition did not choose to divide the House, the second reailag 
was fixed for Monday, December 15th. In the moan time^ 
various rumours began to circulate, relative to some extraoidt> 
nary motions in the interior of the court. It was -confidentijr 
affirmed, that on the nth of December the king signtfiei la 
the Earl Temple, who had been ordered to attend faiiii 4k 
the closet fi»r that purpose, his disapprobation af . 
bill, and authorized him to declare the same to such 
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he might think fit ; that a written note was put into his hands, 
in which his majesty declared, " That he should deem those who 
should vote for it not only not bis.friends» but his enemies ; 
and that if he (Lord Temple) could put this in stronger words, 
he had full authority to do so." And, lastly, that in conse* 
quence of this authority, communications had been made to the 
Wne purport to several peers in the upper House ; and parti- 
cularly to those whose offices obliged them to attend the king's 
person. Some extraordiifary circumstances, which happened 
on the 15th of December, the day of the second reading of 
the bill, confirmed the probability of the truth of these reports. 
Several lords, who had entrusted their proxies to the minister 
and his friends, withdrew them only a few hours before the 
House met ; and others, whose support he had every reason to 
expect, gave their votes on the side of opposition. On the di- 
vision, which took place upon a question of adjournment, the 
ministers were left in a minority of 79 to 87. 

On the 17th of December, Mr. Fox*s bill was rejected by 
the Lords, on a division of 95 to 76. At twelve o'clock on the 
following night a messenger delivered to the two secretaries of 
state his majesty's orders, ** That they should deliver up the 
seals of their offices, and send them by the under secretaries, 
Mr. Frazer and Mr. Nepean, as a personal interview on the oc- 
casion would be disagreeable to him." The seals were imme- 
diately given by the king to Earl Temple, who sent letters of 
dismission, the day following, to the rest of the cabinet council; 
at the same time Mr. Pitt was appointed first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer, and Earl Gower president of 
the council. On the 2 2d, Earl Temple resigned the seals of his 
office, and they were delivered to Lord Sydney, as secretary 
of state for the home department, and to the Marquis of Car- 
marthen for the foreign. Lord Thurlow was appointed high 
chancellor of Great Britain, the Duke of Rutland lord privy 
seal. Lord Viscount Howe first lord of the admiralty, and the 
Duke of Richmond master-general of the ordnance; Mr. 
William Grenville and Lord Mulgrave succeeded Mr. Burke 
m the pay-office> and Mr. Henry Dundas was appointckd to the 
office of treasurer of the navy. * 



* The foUowing is a list of the new adminbtration : 

irst Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the £» 
Hon. William Pitt 
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Mr. Pitt's East India Bill. 

January 1 6. 1784. 

T^HIS day Mr. Pitt presented to the House his bill for the 
better government of the affairs of the East India Company. 
It was read a first time and ordered to be printed. On the 
motion, that it be read a second time that day se'nnight, 

Mr. Burke observed, that there were several points in 
the bill that were new, and required serious investigation. 
The erection of a tribunal for the trial of delinquents in In- 
dia was entirely new ; the absurdity of it, however, could not 
but strike at the very first blush of it; a court made up of 
persons who were at one time judges and delinquents must 
be expected. The bill just brought in, so far from being 
built upon the grounds of the objections which had been 
made to the bill of his right honourable friend (Mr. Fox), 



Secretary of State for the Foreign Department — Marquis of Car- 
marthen. 
Ditto for the Home Department -— Lord Sydney. 
President of the Council — Earl Gower (succeeded by Lord Camden). 
Lord Priv}' Seal — Duke of Rutland (succeeded by Earl Gower). 
First Lord of the Admiralty — Lord Howe. 
Lord Chancellor — Lord Thurlow. 
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Solicitor-General — Richard Pepper Arden, Esq. (afterwards Lord Al- 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — Duke of Rutland. 
Secretary to ditto — Thomas Orde, Esq. 
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was founded on the reverse of those grounds: for the 
strongest of these objections went to run down an undue 
influence^ and yet the new bill vested in the crown an in- 
fluence paramount to any that had been created by the first 
bilL It put the whole East India Company into the hands 
of the crown; and the influence arising from the patronage 
would be the more dangerous, as those who were to have 
the distribution of the whole in reality, though perhaps 
not in name, would be removeable at the will and pleasure 
of the crown. But, it was said, the consent of the pro- 
prietors had been obtained for all that was to be taken from 
them. This was an insult to common sense ; for he would 
contend, that the violation of their charter was not the less 
for this consent. The proprietors knew that, whether they 
would or not, their charter must be infringed ; and there- 
fore tliey were glad to purchase what the minister was 
pleased to leave th^n, by a voluntary surrender of all the 
rest — if that could be called a voluntary surrender, which 
made men give up what it was no longer in their power 
to keep. The felon, under sentence of death, gladly re- 
ceives his majesty's pardon or remission of the sentence^ on 
condition of transportation. Why so? because he knows, 
that if he refuses the pardon under this condition, he must 
be hanged ; and therefore, melancholy a thing as banish"' 
ment is to a man who loves his native country better than 
any other in the world, still he consents to live in eicile, 
because, by consenting so to do, he preserves what is still 
dearer to him — his life. For his part, he was ready to 
pay homage to every corporeal and mental virtue that he 
could see. [A loud laugh.] Mr. Burke said, the laugh 
was perhaps a greater mark of ignorance and folly in those 
from whom it proceeded, than a proof of a blunder in any 
thing he had said; for he could produce an author of the 
very first character, in whose works he could shew the same 
expression. He would not, therefore, attempt to cure an 
expression which was far from being a blunder: he called 
that a corporeal virtue which depended on the body; such 

ro oonmc m boldness arose from very strong nerves; and he 
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never knew any one more fully posseased of this ODiporad 
virtue of lx>ldue>s than the young chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, who had dared lo'come into oiRce In/ means themoti 
<I/\^r tce/iil and uiivonsfitutional ; and who, in defiance of 
tlio respect due to the public and to that House, dared to 
p^'} severe in remaining in his present situation, contrary to 
tin .sense of that House, which had expressly declared that 
they liad no confidence in him. And yet he had the mo* 
desty to expect that the House should proceed to examine 
his bill ! But, surely, he ought at least to have tokl them 
whether they were to be suffered to live long enough to 
discuss it, and either pass or rejoct it. They had, indeed, 
got assurances from day to day, but it little became the 
dignity of that House to live constantly by reprieves ; if 
their death-warrant was signed, let them die ; but if it was 
expected that the bill should be examined and debated with 
candour, let the terrors of a sudden execution be removed, 
for under them no freedom of debate could exist, * 

The uiotion was agreed to, and accordingly the bill was read 
a second time ; but on the motion that it be committed, the 
House divided: Yeas 214: Noes 222. Mr. Pitt's bill was con- 
sequently rejected. 



* On the 24th of March the parliament was prorogued, and on tbe 
following day it was dissolved by proclamation. 
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